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MEDICARE’S DMEPOS COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, MAY 6, 2008 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Health, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:00 p.m. in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building; Hon. Fortney Pete Stark 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-3943 

April 29, 2008 

HI^24 

Hearing on Medicare’s Durable Medical Equip- 
ment, Prosthetics, Orthotics, and Supplies 
(DMEPOS) Competitive Bidding Program 

House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee Chairman Pete Stark (D-CA) an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Health will hold a hearing on the 
DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program. The hearing will take place at 1:00 p.m. 
on Tuesday, May 6, 2008, in the main committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth 
House Office Building. In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral 
testimony at this hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any indi- 
vidual or organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written 
statement for consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed 
record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Currently, Medicare payment rates for most types of medical equipment and sup- 
plies are based on fee schedules. The Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 (MMA) 
required that the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS) use a competi- 
tive bidding process to contract with suppliers and other providers for certain types 
of equipment and supplies. The Competitive Bidding Program will be phased in over 
time, starting with 10 of the largest Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSAs) in 2008 
and expanded into another 70 MSAs — including New York, Chicago, and Los Ange- 
les — in 2009. MMA gives CMS the authority to expand the program beyond those 
80 areas starting in 2010 and allows the agency to adjust DMEPOS payment rates 
in areas of the country that do not fall under the Competitive Bidding Program. 

In early May, CMS announced preliminary results of the first round of the bid- 
ding program. Based on contract offers, payment rates will be reduced by an aver- 
age of 26 percent in the ten areas covered by round one. However, concerns have 
been raised that some suppliers were improperly excluded from the bidding process 
and beneficiary access to certain types of equipment could be reduced in areas af- 
fected by the program. 

In announcing the hearing Chairman Stark said, “We have heard from both 
suppliers and beneficiary advocates that the DMEPOS competitive bidding 
program is not working as well as it is supposed to. I look forward to hear- 
ing their concerns, as well as from CMS, as we consider whether changes 
need to be made before the program is further expanded.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on implementation of the administration of Medicare’s 
DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program. 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage. 
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http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” ihttp://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?eongress=18). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Follow the online instructions, 
completing all informational forms and clicking “submit”. Attach your submission as 
a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting requirements 
listed below, by close of business Tuesday, May 20, 2008. Finally, please note that 
due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed- 
package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter 
technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http: ! I waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman STARK. I apologize to our witnesses and guests, but 
Health and Human Services has been calling procedural votes on 
the floor of the House in an effort to prevent this hearing from 
going forward. We’re pleased that we’re here at any rate to review 
the development and execution of the “Durable Medical Equipment 
Competitive Bidding Program” mandated in MMA of 2003, and the 
program was to be phased-in over time. It started in ten of the 
largest metropolitan areas already and scheduled to move rapidly 
to another 70 areas in 2009 and may then be taken nationwide. 

While durable medical expenditures are a very small part of the 
overall Medicare spending, we think about 2 percent, all of us are 
well aware the changes to this benefit will have a significant im- 
pact on suppliers and beneficiaries in each of our districts all over 
the country. Spending has been growing rapidly in this area, and 
that provides good cause for review of how we pay for durable med- 
ical equipment. 
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This hearing was called because of the concern from colleagues 
who are hearing from the suppliers in their communities and this 
is something that affects every district; and, as this change would, 
it’s vital that we perform oversight. We’ve learned, so far, not much 
from this program. CMS will update us on their thoughts in a few 
minutes, but there are a few points that I’d make first. 

The good news from this demonstration is it’s apparent that com- 
panies that are willing to take Medicare’s business at a far lower 
price than the current fee schedule rates. The estimate is that 
Medicare would save 26 percent over the current fee schedule. 

That’s a big savings. The accreditation process is also important. 
The DME industry has been a service industry and it’s had exces- 
sive fraud and abuse, mostly because it’s not very expensive to 
start up a line of business and there’s been little oversight to en- 
sure that the businesses are legitimate and the accreditation proc- 
ess is a positive step and I applaud it. 

There are many questions about the process used by CMS to im- 
plement this first round demonstration. Preliminary numbers pre- 
sented to the Congressional staff at a recent briefing indicate that 
out of 1,005 applications, 630 were rejected for lack of proper docu- 
mentation. 

That’s more than 60 percent of the applicants. A refusal rate of 
that percentage does not show the market working. They weren’t 
excluded because they failed to meet the standards, they were ex- 
cluded because they didn’t understand the rules or couldn’t follow 
the directions and fill out the paperwork properly. 

I will wait for CMS to provide their testimony, and we can dis- 
cuss their thoughts on this first round process. At a minimum, it 
seems there should be strong lessons learned, and how we can do 
it better. If this process is going to be repeated hundreds of times 
around the country, my question is whether there is value added 
to repeating this process again and again in each and every com- 
munity. 

Might Medicare be better served and significant administrative 
costs saved by requiring all suppliers to meet the new accreditation 
standards and then taking what we learned in this first round to 
change the fee schedule by which we now pay for DME. Those im- 
provements can be done once and will immediately be in effect na- 
tionwide. That for one idea seems simpler and much fairer and less 
disruptive to suppliers and beneficiaries. 

We can continue this discussion after we have heard the testi- 
mony, and I would like to yield now, if I may, to the distinguished 
ranking Member of the full Committee for comment. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to come by the hearing today for a few minutes, be- 
cause I think this is a very important subject. The Subcommittee 
and some in Congress are contemplating taking what I think would 
be a step that ought to be taken with great caution, because I be- 
lieve that this program is outlined in legislation that we passed a 
few years ago does hold out some hope for hoping to control costs 
in this portion of the Medicare Program. 

I think the Chairman just outlined very well the considerations 
of the Subcommittee ought to take up and examine, and I have 
thought about the solution that the Chairman just suggested. 
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which would be to require some sort of certification for all vendors 
of durable medical equipment and then reset the reimbursement 
rates for the various devices at a more appropriate level. But I 
think, Mr. Chairman, what we have found through the years with 
Medicare is that it’s very difficult for us to keep pace with the re- 
ality of the market in terms of setting prices; and, inevitably we 
are behind the curve. I just hesitate as a single Member of the 
House and Member of this Committee that has jurisdiction over 
this matter, I hesitate to take action which would possibly threaten 
the existence of this new competitive bidding approach. I hope that 
we can arrive at some solution that gets at the particular problems 
that the Chairman pointed out in his opening remarks without 
throwing the whole thing over the side, and give it a chance to 
work. Let’s see what happens. 

I would prefer that, Mr. Chairman, to junking the whole thing 
and then trying to reset the prices at the appropriate level. I just 
think particularly in this segment of Medicare it’s going to be very 
difficult for us to do. It seems that the pilot project is in place now 
and soon to be expanded to only ten regions, only ten in the whole 
country. 

We have a chance to learn from the mistakes of this round and 
employ some better procedures in the next round. That’s why, if 
the Chairman will recall we did phase-in this program slowly over 
time so we could learn as we go along. 

So, I just wanted to come and urge the Subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man, to delve into this and be very careful about actions that the 
Subcommittee suggests for fear in my view of jettisoning this ap- 
proach before we even get a chance to see how well it works. I ap- 
preciate the Chairman letting me speak. 

Chairman STARK. I’d like to associate myself with your re- 
marks. If no other reason, we’re faced with a budget dilemma. If, 
in fact, we cancel the program, there are projected savings of mil- 
lions of dollars, and how do you get that. So, I don’t think that the 
idea of just wiping the slate clean is an alternative and I certainly 
wouldn’t want my remarks to be construed, and I know yours 
weren’t. The question is what can we learn and how could the sys- 
tem be improved. 

Mr. Camp, do you have? 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for con- 
vening this hearing on this issue of the competitive bidding of du- 
rable medical equipment and Medicare. 

I think we need to examine Medicare’s payments for these types 
of supplies to ensure that beneficiaries get the best quality care 
and the best equipment at the best price. 

We have heard a number of complaints about how this program 
is being implemented, and I think it’s important to remember how- 
ever how we got here, because Medicare does use its negotiating 
power to administratively set prices for durable medical equipment 
along with a number of other goods and services that it covers. I 
think if there’s one lesson we should all take from this situation 
it’s that the government often does a lousy job when it comes to 
setting prices. 
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We’ve had a number of government audits and reports that have 
highlighted how Medicare was overpaying for certain types of 
equipment, and these reports by GAO and the HHS Inspector Gen- 
eral compared Medicare’s payments rates to other purchasers 
found that Medicare paid more than all other payers for certain du- 
rable medical equipment. These reports triggered the mandate by 
Congress for the demonstration projects to develop an alternative 
to the government setting prices for DME. 

CMS conducted competitive bidding demonstrations in Florida 
and Texas and I know we’ll here testimony about how that resulted 
in savings of nearly 20 percent overall on each site, and, obviously, 
the access and quality remained unchanged there. But, even 
though CMS has made a tremendous effort in getting this program 
successfully underway, there are problems. We’ve all heard about 
those problems, particularly relating to the submission of bids and 
questions about whether the bid winners will have the ability or 
the capacity to serve existing Medicare populations. 

While suppliers argue these issues will limit access for bene- 
ficiaries living in certain areas and will decrease the quality of 
services they receive in the short term, I am concerned how these 
issues could ultimately reduce the number of providers that supply 
these items and actually increase costs in the long run. So, I be- 
lieve we need a way to resolve these implementation issues as 
quickly as possible. 

If the government continues to set inaccurate prices or fails to 
truly create a competitive environment, and I frankly think com- 
petitive bidding as it’s currently structured is not an accurate de- 
scription of what’s going on. But I don’t think we’ll see any winners 
if we don’t fix that, so we need to refocus, I think, on the overall 
goal of this program. Use the market to drive down costs to make 
Medicare more financial stable and secure; and, it’s a lesson I think 
we would be wise to use in the entire health system. 

I think we are going to hear some comments about accreditation 
and I think that would be a good way to move ahead in terms of 
making sure that those providers are doing a good job. So, I look 
forward to the testimony today. I thank the Chairman for this 
hearing and I yield back my time. 

Chairman STARK. We will now hear from the acting adminis- 
trator of the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services, Mr. 
Kerry Weems. 

Kerry, welcome back to the Committee, and we have your pre- 
pared testimony and your colorful exhibits. Why don’t you proceed 
to enlighten us or expand on your testimony any way you’d prefer. 

STATEMENT OF KERRY WEEMS, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, 
CENTERS FOR MEDICARE AND MEDICAID SERVICES 

Mr. WEEMS. Thank you. 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. It’s a pleasure to see you again, 
Mr. Camp. 

I am very pleased to be here today to discuss the durable medical 
equipment prosthetics, orthotics and supplies competitive bidding 
program. I think this will be an excellent opportunity to dispel 
some of the rumors and talk about some of the facts. 
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This major initiative will reduce beneficiary out-of-pocket costs 
and improve the accuracy of Medicare’s payments, help combat 
fraud, and ensure beneficiary access to high quality items and serv- 
ices. The initial round of competitive bidding is now complete, the 
bidding window officially closing on September 25 , 2007 . 

We received a total of 6,209 bids; and, of the bids received, 1,335 
were winning bids. We exceeded our target on small supplier par- 
ticipation and offered 64 percent of the contracts to small suppliers. 
As of April 18, 2008, 1,254 contracts have been signed out of those 
offered, translating to a 96 percent acceptance rate. We expect to 
be able to announce the contract awardees next week. 

When the new payment rates take effect on July 1st for Round 
I bidding areas, the beneficiaries will begin saving money on ten 
of the most commonly used durable, medical equipment supplies 
such as power wheel chairs, oxygen, and diabetic testing strips. 

Let me give you an example of these savings. This is a box of 
blood, glucose test strips with 100 in the box. In Cleveland, under 
the current fee schedule, the price of this exact box is $73.86, of 
which Medicare pays $59.09, and the beneficiary pays $14.77. Due 
to a successful, competitive bidding program, on July 1st, this same 
box in Cleveland will drop to $42.00. That’s a 43 percent savings, 
and it’s worth $6 and $37, per box, to the beneficiary, or $70 a 
year. 

Let’s take another example. Power wheelchairs, as you can see 
on the chart to my right, beneficiaries in Miami currently pay $805 
for this particular wheelchair. Medicare pays 80 percent of the cost 
or $3,219. Now, after competitive bidding, the beneficiary in Miami 
will pay $563; and. Medicare’s payment will drop to $22.53. It’s a 
clear example of how the program is going to save both the bene- 
ficiary and the government money. 

CMS is conducting an aggressive, education and outreach cam- 
paign to ensure that every beneficiary, partner, provider, and sup- 
plier knows how to use the program and to ensure a smooth transi- 
tion on July 1st. As you can see from the second chart in front of 
you, CMS has begun a significant outreach campaign. 

We started with several education activities ranging in activities 
with various media outlets to list serve announcements and train- 
ing. Later this month, we will be announcing Round I suppliers, 
and we will be posting them to Medicare.gov, Our website. Will fea- 
ture a supplier finder tool with contract supplier location informa- 
tion as well as a list of the products a particular supplier will offer. 
This will not only assist the beneficiaries, but also the providers. 

In June we will conduct a direct mailing to all Medicare bene- 
ficiaries in the Round I area. This mailing will contain a letter, a 
brochure that outlines a new program and list of all contract sup- 
pliers in their area. Medicare has developed the beneficiary fact 
sheet; and, this will be not only available on our Web site but 
through partner groups and through physicians. Our partner 
groups are crucial to a smooth transition and we will be relying 
heavily on them to assist us. My staff and I have been in contact 
and will continue to be in contact with our partner groups to edu- 
cate them on this program. 

CMS will monitor the performance of contract providers through 
beneficiary satisfaction surveys, tracking the volume of questions 
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and complaints that SHIPs and 1-800-Medicare receive will track 
the shift from non-contract to contract suppliers for competitively 
bid products comparing before and after July 1st. 

We will track the number of advance beneficiary notices issued 
by non-contract suppliers and competitive bid areas for competi- 
tively bid items to gain insight into where the beneficiaries are ob- 
taining their products. All of these activities will help us keep cur- 
rent on what’s taking place on the frontlines. 

Once our program begins, our regional offices will respond to 
general inquiries from beneficiaries. They may also refer questions 
and complaints to 1-800-Medicare, which will be the primary point 
of contact for beneficiaries. Questions or complaints can also be re- 
ferred to the claims processing contractor or the local Ombudsmen. 
All questions and complaints will be tracked for internal reporting 
purposes. 

CMS is committed to the success of this program. We set out to 
provide the beneficiaries with quality items and services; and at a 
lower price from reliable suppliers in their communities. We have 
the lower price. We have reliable suppliers, and we are in the proc- 
ess of educating beneficiaries on this new program. Our extensive 
monitoring network will signal any issues that arise and allow us 
to move to correct them quickly and efficiently. 

I appreciate your time and the invitation to testify before you 
today. I’d be happy to answer any questions you have at this time 
or address any concerns you have about the process to date. 

[The prepared statement of Kerry Weems follows:] 
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odlcB Ki^£t ihui prict:: c hDi^cd for iitkiviicjl ilcmi jnd wn'kci ithiak funiuttcd to bon> 

^tl:^dkl:ln: uufiiiiiitit. hbiliiiird' hciiolkilMla jinl utisovcK; bou ih<!' axt cvT ilitM: inlliiLEj 


TsiUr I' llluiEraiEiliV C^ktijisiFnan PtIlt^ Fn^-T'-niiiprlilh l’ Riilikinp 





CiWJ ^ ffl iwr re^fl iw 
divTOBif wj^jwfjrntr 

CliLjrfdn oivii^umiiaiiir (P 1 i 

HHHHI 

ife77 

S I.TOl 

Sdrindinl |Kn.rTrmuhilitir 
dviitv (P5> 

id.{iu i.tms%i 

yj?d 

SI.W 


ii,K2J i+3fl:*i.i 

i7ja 

S 1 .ilTJ 


SI, AW (til7%J 

W«l 

SI.ITI 

Kespinaiar^' assisi. device 
bi^AF'i.tli-leval I'asiuve 
.Airupy ProssureHdlit 


fiJaii 

il.^^T 


Unilcr I he nr"' DMEPD&enmiKlitiii'e biiklinEin'Ei^ni.bEEinninE in 10 nH'lre'pulihin 
luliiEical jj^u ca Jul^ I , SUDCl. MHkm pajnrwni lu suppliers ujII bt 

i:li^iiliCt:il huKu] 1:11 i;i%t^lllLip llkbi hy {iilCiilliiu hiilli 

iiualily nd Finanrial il3n<fai4!l ufe •f/tn anaidcd ODirtraclf b dtr^ipniliTd umtiNlilni^ 
btddjnji Bocais. Winninp lupplien itun Ktupcie li> serve turK^cunes an iIm- bun of 

i^ulilj^ pnil ^iipiilifi^ lih liihiiiil l;;iiiji, iiKH^din^ infiinHidkin 

0(1 prior. aeorridilKknL and nnancial ■sUndird] uill eniuic aorcsi In hi^quilit^' Tnodiral 
isquipnrKni h a mniu njiuHiitdi: prjoe oobciKt'KiiirKS uiiJ ihcJMedkoiu pfupnam. Ibest' 
vliMiEP'. T^hkli rroili iii n«j(T Mf 1 ;^* pr^inE imprsuwl m'vrviibL. hIjii aiin»v-i 
ChiS' uITpits 4p srdhioc Mr^bourw-uto. Tnud Kvlaheo. 


IhnelklarT. SA^B1C< 

llie HMxaif. snory nt ei^inpeniiive biiUui|j. la itie jninuni or numey iluii 

t^rKrmarvs will unv as. h nsirfl oF luwtr cuiniurano; armw Ihr biHwd ftr llirw 
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CvmpcU^i'-x hi^Jinu hai Hjn.f^A-fully Kdim'dtli: im.yjnl Mr4icnT will pay 
[uidhoftmuEiln iht- pu^ium imojnis in luu: michthjl afa lanpciil^cEiurlPl. ft'hoi 
fully iiii|il£ih:iil£il ill in 141, Ihd- pn^pvtA ^jij^i^leil Li^ fAVE biifuynK J I 

biHian annuill/' - and IIki? ^vinps u-dll din^ctly cranslali: Id lDU'\:r -loinsurancD For 
tKacljcioni:!. hunlur. [3u pnqjixuid Ohunill urvin^ m Pjn H af'Ou UtdiLift- proigriiu 
^tii.iiild jIiiwS^ Ninupl Tppi S p^wApn Mrfitim; lvnrii™rtcs. w ^vli 

mnnlh. 

Acmiiall k1>MS.4i uiU in [a[hrHw3ui.1 ralciiun', bL'ncfifnrk]' v.'i|| 

inviilji iDd Ui ppucHit when din ozw paymnni rjic< ^ boo nfVnci July 1 , 2CX]^ Pnr 

U^HllipIr^ in I^hii^'i iUIhi ii^ iia._v_p:il iki1|.^vu RuFnn: 

Dc^rpililfvT; biddiiqL McdKim; paid $ 11^ Ji □ nHotfa fnr Dotypen rtnial in OiHni>io and 
nikr An hid jnHnf e; dm pdnn hu been [uduniad co 411. KZ (ur duxiiIl Thn- iMonlh^iuy, 

whn baj he™ p-iyipi SJd’.KHi per nttnKh. will wa.iii be pus-inr i2M. I T tut itkiiAi. a vintJ 
nf £l4i> per year. Inf.’harlmleDndC'ineinnBii, henrliniiria will lave JQ perenm. Ivliami 
liednlinlEdiee uill u.ve Iff |M^ni, Picuhuruli ZK ^n^ene,. (~leve1and ZT ^uneiiL. Kjuiuiv 
Ci|y JJ pnrnnl, [>]llj!i23'pi'n.icnl and Kiiier^iik 22 pemni'. 

Avcniy.t:;dvlii|j::ip.'iieT^ij iliei^ai>irii|ii.Hily ii^ed Fhf i^hiuh hTuillniii^ i:i#yKMII 

pirmnl nd bmarKiarins pay 20 pnmnK e<f Ihe allayed uiKunl Cplhni'nji paymnnl nf An 
aieuul I'ui U diadaiiibln, u riuvuvunsraJ ui ilw Cbdlnauig nihirif^. 


IlHiafhcricid aF 
Snrimn 

LJuinnm 

;y.llDund 

Anwunr* 

New 

Allnwed. 

Amnum** 

hlbdanifin 

SjvingE pf 

DiFFpnakce 

blnnnfKiij[>' 

Sarip^^li'ApF' 

DinTcmkoc 

Cueenirdw 






1 ^I'riTuILh 

jm.a 1 

1 fi4oni 1 

1 54*.T7 

SFI.hfll 


' FediTnf Pepstef. ^pP IFLUinz. [«(e l 
*-LldM iiij.d.Eni Fmn bid mull 


lllp PTT Eiiblli-jiLnJignerimrft ffcaJanI 
^ihn|Ji;iy’4(Kr((nyp(|E Ijniurfljy^ ^yxs^pr^Ltjt PKtfidVtlfia- Aipbljyi l,l|t-ijvt(ll«i| 'Skfl-Winf I 
.^md*.hll^iiiTrde l^tillhitr *4F."^.ihll- Auyeif- tNMJ db4rt<-ril»eiSi:h<ild.i’ lire 
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fer VHir 


Sl.dSi9iJit 

SablJU 

ildd.IH 

Per 3 yniTi* 

IT.lTdJOli 

15,!W9J2 

SI.6«.T2 

£42D.lid 

ilniuhil Qtd 





TirniLinlii 

SMOAh 

S?9.2S 

I32.SH 

SH.Zd 

Per ]3 iitoffllli'’ 

il.4T4 7H 

S 1 .1.H? 4* 

534.^ Jt 

KlHfi.4^ 

m*lirllO 

Smulki 

M 




Per mini Ih 

■ESI] 

S-17JJ 

S23.12 

ST.^^3 

Ptr itar 

SW.lt 

SSTQJt 

S337.4J 

SS4.3& 

Per Jyeori 

S3.tf71fi4D 


Si. [112.33 

i?33.i.l[l 


“ BbiHllLlafy uka: <tiaT ovnbfsNp aquipmAm dllflr and td rwial |>wrtnail parVici 
" Z{]rK od ciHianl aid [»■ sllGMHd aiTKunt h pak£ by Uih bwwflclaY aul-ar-podwi 


lit (Fit yviltipClidt'C biJJiilt wltVli^Fti Aft: burMKly puii] hKi) kifi tihi 

»dk:iluilF dmcunbi lhal uvumts; pttr miHKh (iir diabilit: Ijtiitinp mppIksililX luniicti 

and Ks1 scnps i 'a^ whiLh tbi- botuf clan pays 20 psficciil | approKinaiinly 1 1 I>.f4 per 
ntonitt ftp bktn:i|2«;i. flit payment t; the le^piicik;! tyf vaheihcr ihe ^plm art 
mailfil iLilliL' bt'itrrmry'i'hmm^tirpunt'lii^'tf alk>Calalun'lim1S'(L:^., phtinnat k^]. 
Uodcr thr ccniprliLivi; bidiiinp peu^m. the a'herape Mcdirjir Bllo»ed monthly poynaent 
unicium fiH' fuppibes in tie ciHnpeiiuw tiiddany anMU vt'i II ho mliKOil bw 4.i porcont 
Irotn 5IS3.W 10 S47 53. Itt iliofs o*s« whoiv the twnenclfirs" rtwoiti lo oTnalii fhe 
tmpplinon a mail order bam. IFlhi! bonrlknry doett nol WEsh iL'.joiiriwIhbir 
n:plac«n)«n UtHiny. supplb«t on a mail aider bosut. they Lsm cIkL In nbuJn Ihijin rmni j. 
lotoJ $lnrehi(VH with my roduytipn in the nllpiu'fd pitymoni ntitonnl or hoiiotloiaiy 
ijurn^uimev amuunt. 


iliilrtHh 

CMS isTTiBiin^^mal oDbrbd Itientmie tltrpnjtgrdiii'tf Uurou[n;«:h pint intiltHk!! 

extensive eomnnuniritiun to hur major calpf nrics ocT uokeholdm: bcnclViaiies. putier 
| lho Ifcnl Anu Ajenoioaori Ayin^, iho Saik lloolih liHurioKO Ait:iiEuini:o 
PrOipMii (SHI Pi), hviioriOiHy o.tKx.'iOOOy (nOOpO jrtdOlHOr lOOAl Of^iii^iiMO IIIAI eOtPiP 
in ronlart vrith MiHlioaie bonont iariniL jtrox iiluri rdm liin. i(c>riiJ uxtriers. diHihappr 
plarumr; and ol hone), ird DMIlFOSsupplictmlinoludiity Iho now nonlrbct luppJicis, nnn- 
cfflinaoi rtippltefi find pin ndiat howl nnn-<i.Tfinr«L ^nppt hmoIl 
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Our bc^E'^^'iaT>' '>^11 inLluilr u Uirr^l mailing (c all in Ibc Ruund I 

M5^h>.'»hitli i*rill tiintfirtS Itntr.S l.irtAlnjr^ifcjl cnjilirfrtilii; iUri* prHjuJSiiii liSiKif 
all Mudkara cnnirii:i Eupplu^rs in ihcir.XI^A.. A bijncdluiiiy eJiekkujLu 

available, uid will bi available: Ihraiigb 'patlniT |^ups and pravidm. V* will alio icl^ 
hr;avi|y uri wr pniiwr iiiMip^ Ui m lliiih inm^ilirjn. Mr ^(T and F bavt; bctu in 
^lOiiuai with. arKi uall £o«lnu± it ivHhzi wiih [taniur ;n«ip^ ca udui^uj ih^ fin ihii. 
prci^iam Hid ask Ear nippocl as lha imspnin is i m pi u merited. 

niovidir L'uieieh ln( liid^ docirtr*. frwadi wi'irlLjef'E, neliifTal idlului];^ plAnnen. 

utd others. This indnrsniiktn is drJiveeiid rhrou^ Ou Cenlan :Fnr kCediomi: !vlanaeen>;nL 
ILsIiciyv MLidirarc Lraminp McLwurk MiJ4cra iilxlui, [rwiru; ^sc^thims. and 

Pifnrkkr fmiikiMh *li(tt m vdnftnt pfOrtfH -on hnif Hi etnwAt^ksit 
wiih [be beeetieMuy about efais new program utd whora [i> reder iheir hledicue 
bmcEirurirs utto nord OMCKiS. The rotmmuniraLsem pkon arc drIiYrrad Ihrotqih the 
MtnKSHvpmivi na Ihrhvhnkal pnijjrdin rcMuirT^Knl.a at wtill Airwuh kvtiland nnliunPl 
medreuk fooibi ucrik, redeeral apora and. diaohAi]pp pliaaii^ eup.Anin]iionA We- are- 
ronsidednp; oanducLuig a dirrel niailiEi; to Ihe penvidurs; as vtvll. 

OMbilklS. iaif^leei ora raiehtid ihraugfi Ao proviiief ouiroAih imoiIiihI as lAell as ihrouph 
[he Cumpolilnie bidding ImpletEienliilirHi CoocnKEior lCbJC|. Througluuithebulchiti; 
proctas. Ihe CBIC.. in. eiirijunrtiun i^'ilh CM3. tkdHs'crrd Tnnxmsliun wd Hr 

sii|i|rlisf$ 10 laimdorfafiidiey dre-iMOyroiii ood liar-^ruiiiiorriefusihraii^enioll 
mofsapps, die CbJO wduile, bidders ' oimlerieiiecs, itJeoanFerenres and direct 
ramvirultinni. Soon, a pro^rinn minual. DuiLininp Ipehnieall ptoiLniTi roquitemenls 
invludirit polioios at<tl OlHimt pri:>cOs sinu. [et|wv>n0rtc!i itall bo Ovirilthk rt'i Jt^plkit on 
[he lA'ehiiLe. dll suppiiers, incliidinp ihe new eenmoL suftpiliefs, nnn-oanicKi 
supplters u)d|JTiiKTra1hnTdi»G-DaTitTan supplietTipill rereiYcan emul rtnilcx' tkal 
infiirtnaixm abooi proijram miWTOmorta is itL'aliablo. 


Ouroucreaeh slmepy isadminiineredbcdial Ihe nKinnal and Ihe repinnbl leiiel. Our 
CMS RojikiniJ OFTiro slalThai.'o larKokid Inml orj^iicbliuns. inoludinij looaf Chsjdbora 
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^r ComKr^u. Slair Dr'pir1m^''ri! ^riniunnc^ i(wth;ci1<luctt:iJ ufTlLiali lu r:MUiv41hit 
they tJiAn; Inlticniaih'in with itiLlri^unilKria'Liawiiutais. 


Oi(if Iht prt.:|fr*r« hcjjiuS, Rvuil'ilkrf OnVtJ fll*> r«gK»*J Hi Iftfrtirl iiHluifiii fivWfi 
bcntdciecicE uuL uakctuldcra uid muy nclldr jnquirKS^V^amplaims ihon irt buncdiciiry or 
vluimi itKKillvih .1 l-^l(Kk-MLil>lCARE, wliidi willb^: llu'pi™rT-|!rjmlriri>iinlw.'l (in' 
bcnellciHieE. Iikminci iiuL crimplhntf will alui he- r«fur«il dtu DMk iilaimi 

r^TTlrnnKH' w lL>nl "mbuiliman di|KT>iiTq; vna Itwir luJUirr unil x^^pc. 
Iiiqulrl±f; :ind ijMigtlalHEj; 'h.lII h^uAiikcd iVir IniuiiAl ruprininu 


Ill i.M'rtFT w -isisvrt fluji (ftfigTirtfrit? uiv tiTik ft! awws vpi^ liE}' P^IEf’^JS. *¥ ‘‘ill 
DKUihnnnj ihc- pro^mm rJnscly al muluplt Ich-tlf . CMS' li cammintd u) cnEurai; a 
¥iTKw1h IranHlxm fw bnn^rwiaiws. pnnidirj -srnJ MippH^ rs’^HtTi IhriRiwndymcrt rjli?; 
uk£ eCfixi ce JkJy ]., ZjDOI. 

* Tilt (urliw-miuct tif touMiui tEill ht ^WEorcil iliivk^ 

MliifKliHi HiTEvyiAal mcjuiT boiKilriirici' tiVFloruliilB^liun wilh llu 
bvAiici^llirr Kvtivv ihhIet llivvwiiipVlili'y’bii.li.liiiL pnvipn 

* CMS nill lr*;k Iht iiHnibkr cf iiurrliuni SjUri- mTciip.' •bi.njl DMETO5 ifsitci-. 

-• CkiS will [rack vplumpofiiUE^ipn] uJrniucili'JrrDMEPOSnriiiiTiiitk'iim 

HIHk-MKIWAKE. 

r CMS wnll Irfck p»yi#^;i|lE. ftFpJ tiAillll' ll^ piHi-tWiIrfclrf $4|)i1kr| fw 
Ijnndiiilurcd suppliijs. 

‘ CMS Will aick numlKf nl'Adv'bHit KtiiLl'klp[)'Nniu»;^(AI]rb!)cMutd hy luin- 
nmlmn ErupT'liEn' in a twnpplilii'izly bid anu ICB.A) roT'CmipcIitiEyly bed itncs. 

-• CMS will Lrack Ihr did from iKrn'ODirlian Id -coolrKL uipplurs fa: Ihp DMCPOS 
t<.intp<i'AivtljtHlfm:‘dut1j.-Ei>*il^rrtiil^ftiitiiiil intr-hly 1 hucI (iv^ iir*it. 


Biddln;; 

llu: miikil round df EJMtiHCiiS tcuniKuiivt bulling (RixiJid 1 1 ii now uomplcit wiifc du 
trkldiru; 'wnJbw nFIicially rJccinpcmSrpnmbcr JS^ZOOT. Wc rcfQivnda liKal DfCJlO? 
biib riir ihtuomptflilH-cly hid pn.’uiiiiiE.ujioE.EiIl ICI kruiropiilliiid HiHili^kAl Aitin 
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I'MSAi) Df Ihr b«lt 1 J vy^crr '^iniiins b«±. Our Ibi:l'1 Tot imnll xjppliur 

fi«ri:l|MiliHi AMhM'i'efcitrvKircrinirjiciit'nntrbil ici 4niAll iiipplltr^ 

Wmoiri; tvid: Vi'ors- ofTirr^il afunLni:i laJus of April la, JDQH, l.^canlruiis hBAv: h^n 
l^' ibr Hippli^n. j piniml urvtptdnft nit. 

En mlcr to onsuiu lhal hidden wre fult^' mrormcdl abrul Ihii nern' pmpiam. C.USi midi i 
liljiii littnl vlTufl Iv- vdiufc and twnirfunivMk’ with pu<vnliHl bidikn im iht tkklinij 
pMLCAjt, iiKhkliiig^ilK'rc^iiincletMrumidULicui.und ihtiruliH ud pr-ruiidurkJE l6r 
luhmitxinp A niorciiful hid. Pirliminar^'Klucalinn hr^n rminlh] hrlDn tb: liiul 
rci[lflf|ii(Hl fuj Ihf (ijirtftiil vdwMivK ■laiiiptir' i-rt April JfKIT, i|it 

Jn' clK [Inil ni^uluion v-ai relieved. lUn in i^ffit iixfi. CMS h«riii>d a ip^tinl L^pen 
□<KT Fciunt on DMEPOS tnmpftilivp tiddinE in i^hidi murr tlun I CKHi lupplicn; 
p^najljKruJ Frta.v lo i';f!(Airi£ ih± hid wlndiiu at) Ma^ 1 1)007. ( 'hLS 

psubtahed 3 dpdiLuotl u'«tKiio\ iiilh i dnmpruhHunis caniy cJ imponicc inrocmaniun 
Mjpplitrii. inrIudiTTE a Lwil kil. Hdct tdierla. urtbmiJt.. and tfutJlKvr; and nrairT!; CH^ 
Ibui htHdlipU IhliH' hllTildH, hidiktl' AMlfif tlieUdl, ijnri UBC IIEIM:[^ 3[i[W^U[h:£rVUII3. In 
□ rdcr to disKminan kn^' inforniaitiDn tbout dK profpam. 

ClliS fiiuihliibdd A inimuli ^nr iel«[in.p ihe number e^f winning bids lo EiHim; ihic mnni 
lhantnuuph lupplicrr'Fnu Ki:rtEd.lo[iiianlbrdtmiivdf3r DMEPOS in Aparrkular 
PS. TliitltttWtthSI I.A7¥fitiirit, itill liA^t li> Iht StrViCrt Ihty i>«d..(iiil llwi 

POfiif>fuiinn imong winnin|i ujpplidn, 1>]Sijd os qijalir};. tusidnur iKn'itd, will protidf- 
hTO;HkiarinjTiilfip™l, i buictj un ihiiy mkearu. 

Thf-prnpmm in£lud» an ufi-ibacriminDliun palicy, ivu|uirinp supplii:n.[opiTividpdK 
mme iaLina. lo 4tditatT' U ntlii Urin at Jht y ihj Rt Ihidr other eutJjonKn. ArUtiiinilly, 
[This Ie iiiiEuiinjd p[\'i1a;i inA^un.'ne^pfvtli.rjnL arid util hp-piKiin.ga Itfnot'nll 
lupplidis and Ihc kaaneb 1hc>' tirrs' on our wobiito to fioilLulo thoior ‘lot bonplioiaiios 
ipidfhtir rimilkv 


'' AriV'j<lr»cPi.vrkitAii>ietiilcuii 
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riiull}', irTipwlaiu upcdKaflhis ncv^ proj^rjin □rvlhc q^uiJiLy sLuvduds, accnciILlaliciii 
prej^nt-and HniinLiai'dl^nJiiitb. AiTivdil^lKiti anJ fiiualAjf alaiidanJi' will ivaulc ill 
inifimviiMi i)Liility irwl (uamrier ^en'i^e^ u'hiit llnon^inl idJinilnr-rls; will -^ncufi; Ihu 
ML'dLc3[Tc^nlr3rliP''ilti nnan[:iallv H^unil suppliiirs IlufI ar: ablrlDcriHii bunuflLiarii;]' 
cat^ nc«d>t liir tTic Ii>fv: icrm Kor «uim|Mc. iIm ^iII diinliitah CMKtrn^ aboui 
i!uh^ndard Mjjiplicnt Iluc have Ics:; Ihan iuiiRrDcltx>' tiurancs!^ pni£lKi«^ i itulMlanLiil 
PmUoti in aufnr artiai i^rthi' t\fun(r^'. Tlx’^pni^ramif will mult in irEfinfVDd ^icisi^ 
CMS. and in?tfro^c ih*q(mli^y (rf aiinpiifu cnjrl»«fiti»ri«. 

CiiAduiiw 

The firumundctrihe emnpclbli^ie biridiny. fiicKiesft haE.[iiinven let he Eiiee«!tfii1. Medicane 
hmelviarira will nialiyu, ixm'CTd|^. a perceive javin^ven IhHr ceimnnmly u»rd 
DMtHOS= CMS hujilncadi^ htiiunMi Hml edecatioii i;aiiv*i£ii in 

eirdcrlnennire' j.9![n^lh.erjcui[i[HicciTne July I. V^'cicl lyul ki pnyvide heneficiariesi will) 
qualily DMEiFOS, b 1 a limtcrpriiic. limn reliabk ttup^liijrvin Ikcir iicimriunrilpcs. ^'e 
Jipvfihf Ictw^rpriw, wt hfivs rtlinWe supplier! nnd me jre imhe p*i«eFsrif«luc*iins 
bcnrliciarics nf tliii neve pruyrarn. Our extensive mundleriaie nelweirk will xlyiuEary 

ihdt «iie and alkw ib aidMMp nKm qindily and i^fTiOMiliy. 
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Chairman STARK. Well, thank you. 

I think our concerns are legion; and I guess I will just pick on 
what I think the process, I have no quarrel with bidding, is one 
that causes a great deal of unnecessary concern. I would just point 
out to you that the Federal Government goes to a lot of extremes. 

I mean, we do have no bid contracts with Bechtel and other com- 
panies like that where we just award it to our friends. Then, GSA 
on the other hand buys 10s, if not hundreds of thousands of vehi- 
cles. They do not give the Chevy dealer in Washington, D.C. an ex- 
clusive, if that Chevy dealer bids lower. They happen to have the 
manufacturer’s bid, and then the manufacturer ca determine where 
the car is delivered, through what dealer. 

In the case of automobiles, if there’s some preparation required 
by the dealer or added equipment, the manufacturer pays the deal- 
er. But there they’re principally dealing with three or four major 
suppliers to bid, major manufacturers to bid, and the suppliers are 
all still allowed the dealers to continue. 

You have a picture here of a wheelchair in Miami where, I guess, 
we’ve saved a thousand bucks, the Federal Government; but is it 
not correct that in Miami there will be only one dealer that will 
provide these wheelchairs? 

Mr. WEEMS. That’s not correct. No. 

Chairman STARK. Well, how does that happen to be? 

Mr. WEEMS. The way the bid process worked was we asked for 
bids. 

Chairman STARK. Yeah? 

Mr. WEEMS. We also estimated we knew historically the num- 
ber of wheelchairs that were provided in that area. 

Chairman STARK. Okay? 

Mr. WEEMS. We asked suppliers for an estimate of their capac- 
ity, but we’d let no supplier go above 20 percent of the market. 

Chairman STARK. So, it’s got to be five dealers, minimum. How 
many were there before the bidding process do you suppose, 100? 

Mr. WEEMS. I would not speculate, sir. 

Chairman STARK. Whoa, wait a minute. You ought to know. I 
don’t want you to speculate. How can you be doing this if you don’t 
know? 

Mr. WEEMS. I can provide it for the record, if you like. 

Chairman Stark. Okay, well, let’s suggest that there were 50. So, 
you just put 45 of them out of business. What good does that do 
you? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, 19 were successful in that area. 

Chairman STARK. Yeah, but you told me you are only going to 
take five. 

Mr. WEEMS. No. No. No, if they said they could take 20 percent 
of the market, then we would count it. 

Chairman STARK. And 19 had the same bid? 

Mr. WEEMS. No. That’s not the way the bidding process works. 
Sorry. We took their estimates of capacity up to market clearing up 
to the point where all the capacity in the market would be taken. 
They had each bid a price; and, at that point, we took the median 
bid from that successful group. That’s the way the price was deter- 
mined. 

Chairman STARK. Why didn’t you take the low bid? 
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Mr. WEEMS. We took a look at it. We wanted to make sure we 
would have enough suppliers in the market. The median bid was 
the place that we chose. 

Chairman STARK. But basically you just set the price, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. WEEMS. We chose the medium price of the prices bid. 

Chairman STARK. That sounds like price setting to me. You may 
want to call it something else, but I think Boeing would like to 
have you arrange for taker bids, but my point is that sometimes 
you’re bidding and sometimes you’re not. When it suits your con- 
venience and you manage to get an awful lot of suppliers all 
steamed up, one would think that you could find the savings and 
still allow many of these businesses to continue. 

In your testimony you didn’t suggest any changes that you might 
make in the program. Are there none that you can think of that 
would improve the program? 

Mr. WEEMS. I think the change we would make for Round II is 
to make it very, very clear to bidders that the responsibility lies 
with them for supplying complete documentation for a bid. 

Chairman STARK. So, it’s not your fault; it’s theirs. What you’re 
really saying is you want to make it clear to the bidders that if 
they can’t understand your instructions, they’re out of the game. 

Mr. WEEMS. If they’re unable to provide adequate documenta- 
tion, yes. 

Chairman STARK. What if you’re unable to provide instructions 
that are intelligible. Did you ever think of that? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, we did think of that and we had a number 
of suppliers who were able to provide us with completely docu- 
mented, successful bids. 

Chairman STARK. So, that absolves CMS of any, in other words, 
what you’re saying to this Committee is there’s nothing that you 
think is wrong with this system. 

Mr. WEEMS. I can’t think of anything that I would trade it for. 

Chairman STARK. That’s all right. Thanks. That shows your 
usefulness as a witness. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, I would just have to say that Mr. Weems, this 
is process where some people were not allowed to bid; and, so 
what’s happened is there’s an exclusive group of providers that are 
now going to be providing this equipment; and, I think we both 
agree that we’ve had a decade of testimony from GAO that Medi- 
care is paying higher than market rates for DME. 

But, what I would like to hear from you is a way to reform what 
you’ve been doing, because I would agree with Mr. Stark that I 
don’t think this process has been one that stands scrutiny. So, if 
you could help us with a way to move forward, and this is not com- 
petitive bidding. I mean that may be the term it has, but it is a 
structured price setting and I think there’s another way to design 
this to get the result where there’s, you know, more competition 
brought into this system. Yet, there’s still choice of providers. 

I know that there’ll be at least five providers from your testi- 
mony. No one can have more than 20 percent of the market, but 
I don’t see any problem with having more than five providers, or 
more than 10 or 15 providers in an area. Particularly what I am 
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concerned about is information I have been hearing that some pro- 
viders are going to parachute into areas of the country that they 
have not had any history; no infrastructure. 

I do think that not all this equipment is just dropped off. There 
is a service aspect to durable, medical equipment. Sometimes you 
get it and it doesn’t work and you need to get another one. So I 
think the goals that you are trying to achieve are laudable. I un- 
derstand those and I appreciate those. 

What I would like to hear from you is not that everything is okay 
and we are just going to move forward with this system that we 
have designed, but is there some way that we can improve upon 
this, because I think the contractor who was hired to implement 
this has not done you a good service. 

So, if we could find a way to move forward and accomplish the 
goals that we have been hearing about for more than a decade be- 
fore this Committee, but, so, I guess I’d like to hear from you some 
ideas on how to move forward with that. I think the comment on 
accreditation and why not have more bids and in the structured bid 
setting I just have some problems. So, I guess I would like to hear 
your comments on that. 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, first of all, we had to be obedient to the stat- 
ute for competitive bidding; and that statute clearly contemplated 
that there would be unsuccessful bidders. That the statute con- 
templated people would bid a price that would be competitive, 
where they could go and achieve a market share. 

Now, like you, when I heard reports that a large number of bid- 
ders had been disqualified for reasons of documentation, I was very 
concerned about t hat. So, I sent a team of Eederal officials down 
to where the documents were actually received; and, for bidders 
who said they were wrongly excluded, we look through 100 of the 
bids and we found that the contractor was correct, that items were 
missing. In fact, in several of them there was a cover note that told 
us there were items missing. 

Mr. CAMP. I know my time is about to expire, but let me suggest 
something. 

If you were to provide a 60-day window to re-examine the bids 
that were disqualified due to lack of information, do you believe a 
six-month delay would be necessary? Do you think a rebid would 
still be necessary if you could re-examine those folks that were dis- 
qualified? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, a rebid would be costly. We have looked at 
those that were disqualified, two-thirds of them would not have 
made it on price, anyway. So, only one-third of them were. 

Mr. CAMP. Is that based on a sample? Or, is that based on look- 
ing at all of the bids that were disqualified? 

Mr. WEEMS. I believe that is based on looking at all of them. 
So, you know, two-thirds of them were not even in the competitive 
range. 

You know, there are improvements we could make in the on-line 
bidding system. That did not work particularly well in the fall of 
this year, actually, in the summer. So, we extended the bidding 
window for 60 days to be able to allow suppliers to come in. We 
obviously will need to work a little bit more on supplier education. 
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But, actually, I think the results of this round will provide substan- 
tial education. 

Mr. CAMP. Well — and I realize my time has expired — I just want 
to say quickly is first these bidders were told if they didn’t have 
sufficient information they’d be contacted. I realized that changed 
twelve days before the bids closed; but, if you could re-examine 
those bids in a 60-day window that didn’t have adequate informa- 
tion and give them a chance to submit that. That’s my proposal, 
if you’d think about that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do. 

Mr. Weems, I just want to pick up on something that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan mentioned. Your answer, you said some- 
thing along the lines of this round will tell us a lot about are we 
going to the next round. 

Is there any discussion or consideration being given to delaying 
the second round ’til we find out what we learned from Round I? 

Mr. WEEMS. We haven’t announced a full schedule yet for the 
second round. The statute requires that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Are you considering delaying it to learn from? 

Mr. WEEMS. We are considering the schedule that we would lay 
out given what we have learned here. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That will give us time to take away some les- 
sons learned from Round I? 

Mr. WEEMS. Of course. The statute requires that we do the com- 
petition in 2009. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I’d like to ask you about this proposal and how 
it affects an area that is near and dear to me. That’s rural Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. WEEMS. Yes? 

Mr. THOMPSON. About 30 percent of the suppliers are in rural 
areas and it takes you longer to get from one spot to another. 
There’s greater distance to travel, gasoline at $4 plus a gallon. The 
costs all start to tack up. What are your plans for dealing with the 
disparity that the folks in rural areas are going to find themselves 
slapped with? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, in the first and second rounds that we have 
announced so far, those were required to be in MSA. So, they are 
not in rural areas. We have a decision in front of us that is still 
quite distant and will likely be made in future administration 
about exactly what we do in rural areas. So, right now, we are not 
contemplating competitive bidding in rural areas at this point. 
Though I think that the beneficiaries in rural areas who look at the 
price savings that those in urban areas have might want those 
prices. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Might have what? 

Mr. WEEMS. Might want those prices. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Well, they may want the prices, but it’s a dis- 
tinctly different area and there’s different costs that are associated 
with it. There’s access questions that have to be asked. If you have 
to drive three hours in order to get your equipment or to have it 
serviced, repaired or have warranty worked on it, these are all 
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problems that folks in rural areas experience that folks in the city 
who oftentimes make these policies have no idea what life in the 
rural area is like. I’d like some assurances that rural issues, con- 
cerns and access for these folks are in fact taken into consideration. 

Mr. WEEMS. But they are, and we have exempted them. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I guess I’d like more than just your nod and 
word that they are. I’d like to better understand how this is being 
dealt with. 

Did you guys take into consideration a supplier’s experience or 
lack of experience with a given type of equipment before you made 
these awards? 

Mr. WEEMS. We took into account a supplier’s ability to supply 
the market. We took into account whether or not they were an ac- 
credited entity. 

Mr. THOMPSON. But how about their actual experience with 
providing a certain type of equipment; providing a service for that 
certain type of equipment? How do you determine if one is qualified 
to do that at the same level that beneficiaries were experiencing 
before? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, unlike the current program, we actually re- 
quire our bidders to be accredited. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Accredited by whom? 

Mr. WEEMS. We picked various accrediting bodies for whom 
they could go to accreditation. Currently, suppliers are not required 
to be accredited. We do expect that all of them will be accredited 
by September of 2009, but under the current regimen, they are not 
accredited. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I’d like to know what that accreditation takes 
in in regard to the standards that they have to meet. I want to 
know what it is. I think there’s some basic problems that I think 
we all need to understand. 

Mr. WEEMS. General provider accreditation requires we have 
standards for set up and delivery, training and instruction. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Whose standards? What are the standards? 
Who sets them? Who reviews it? Is there a process by which folks 
can wage complaints and get redress on those complaints? 

Mr. WEEMS. Of course, and I can provide you in writing the var- 
ious standards that we have. But we have more beneficiary protec- 
tions now under competitive bidding than there are in the previous 
program, and we added additional protections for quality standards 
for oxygen and for complex rehab chairs. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I would hope that through the 
Committee you would relquire that they submit this so we have 
an understanding of how in fact they are accrediting these people 
to make sure that they are qualified and able to provide the serv- 
ices that all of our constituents are going to be dependent on. 
Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. I appreciate the gentleman. 

My concern, for example, how the scooter store, some hundreds 
of miles away, gets to be an oxygen provider. That stretches the 
imagination of accreditation. But maybe it’s because they have 
those horns on the scooters, and that squeeze the bulb and you get 
oxygen. 

Would the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Johnson, like to inquire? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you hav- 
ing this hearing. 

I know you’re not a doctor, but do you have any medical experi- 
ence at all? 

Mr. WEEMS. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How can you run an organization like this with- 
out medical experience? 

Mr. WEEMS. A number of my predecessors have not been clini- 
cians. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know. I’ve griped about that too. 

Have you ever done any work other than for the government? 

Mr. WEEMS. My entire professional career has been as a civil 
servant. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How many years is that? 

Mr. WEEMS. I mark 27 years with the government this month; 
25 with HHS this month. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay, thank you. You know, you set the price 
for the medical equipment. We’ve already determined that. On 
hearing from suppliers in the third district — it’s Dallas essen- 
tially — and how the implementation is affecting them, I become 
concerned. 

You know. Congress can have all the good intentions in the 
world, but the agency in charge is putting Congress’ ideas into 
practice missing some mark, it puts us in a difficult position. The 
number one issue I’ve heard about is the same all these other ques- 
tioners have heard about. How many suppliers submitted bids to 
CMS for Round I out of the Dallas area? 

Mr. WEEMS. Let me see. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I’ll help you, about a thousand. 

Of those totals, how many of those suppliers were initially re- 
jected for some reason other than the actual amount of the bid? 

Mr. WEEMS. About 508. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 600 is the number I’ve got, but that’s close. 

Of those suppliers, how many filed a 30-day review of their bid 
package with a contractor to look at insufficient financial disclo- 
sure? 

Mr. WEEMS. I don’t have the Dallas area, but 346 filed total. 

Mr. JOHNSON. About 300. Now, it seems to me that these num- 
bers suggest more of a systemic problem rather than a supplier 
here or there forgetting to include a piece of paper with their bid 
package. 

Would you not agree with that? 

Mr. WEEMS. I would say that there is a problem with the fact 
that certain financial documentation was not supplied. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yeah, but you had no cross-talk between the 
guys submitting bids to tell them that they didn’t have all the in- 
formation there; and, according to what I’m hearing from you, the 
contractor was not telling you whether they got all the paperwork 
or not. Is that true or false? 

Mr. WEEMS. I was informed of that after the bid window closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay. You know, would the premise of competi- 
tive bidding program being you will only get a contract if you bid 
low enough, and then you set a higher number, there’s some con- 
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cerns that massive consolidation may negatively impact the com- 
petition in bid years to come. 

How do you see this process unfolding in the next year or within 
the next 3 years let’s say? 

Mr. WEEMS. I see substantially more competition, especially as 
we move to Round II, the other 70 MSAs. I think that we’ll have 
more companies come in to the market to try and capture market 
share. We will have lower prices and drive down the cost for the 
government and for beneficiaries. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, as my friend here pointed out, I think a 
reduction in suppliers ultimately could lead to less competition and 
higher prices. 

You don’t agree with that statement? 

Mr. WEEMS. I’m not sure that I accept the premise. There’ll be 
a reduction in suppliers. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, if you keep setting limits on them and put- 
ting people out of business, I don’t know how you could help but 
understand that. 

Did you do anything to ensure that contracted suppliers have a 
sufficient capacity to supply the products? 

Mr. WEEMS. We looked at their bids, looked at their business 
plan; their capacity to supply and as I said we only let any indi- 
vidual supplier say that they could supply up to 20 percent of the 
market even if they made claims being able to supply more than 
that. If indeed the company was expanding beyond their current 
capacity and had a business plan to do thah we required stronger 
financial assurances from the company before we would allow that 
bid to come in at that capacity. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, how did you determine whether the finan- 
cial capability was strong or not? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, the financial documentation required in the 
bid allowed us to do that because we were able to compute certain 
financial rations that would tell us the financial strength of that 
company. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the time. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Becerra, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weems, thank you very much for being here. 

Mr. WEEMS. It’s good to see you, sir. 

Mr. BECERRA. Let’s see if I can continue along the lines of my 
friend Mr. Johnson’s questioning. First, let me ask this. 

Is a contractor who wins a contract from CMS able to sub- 
contract some of those services based on that awarded contract? 

Mr. WEEMS. Absolutely, and that’s indeed what I expect to hap- 
pen when we announce the winning suppliers next week, that 
many will want to subcontract. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, are the qualifications of a subcontractor 
taken into account by CMS in the process of awarding a bid to a 
prime contract? 

Mr. WEEMS. Not in the process of award, because those con- 
tracts don’t exist yet. So, the liability and responsibility remains 
with the prime contractor to make sure that the services are ren- 
dered as provided for in the contract. 
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Mr. WEEMS. That’s correct. We will hold that contractor respon- 
sible for the services they contracted for. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, is a prime contractor able to subcontract with 
someone who may not have any experience in their particular field? 

Mr. WEEMS. They could, yes. I’m not sure it would be in their 
business interest to do so, but yes, they could. 

Mr. BECERRA. Is there any requirement that a subcontractor be 
accredited to provide the types of equipment or services that are 
required under the contract? 

Mr. WEEMS. The contractor themselves are required. The win- 
ning supplier is required to be accredited. The same quality stand- 
ards from which that accreditation arose would also be required of 
the subcontractor. They would not be required to be accredited at 
this point, but all suppliers are going to be required to be accred- 
ited as of September of 2009. 

Mr. BECERRA. As I understand it though, your relationship le- 
gally is with the contractor. What the contractor does to satisfy the 
terms of the contract, you don’t have that much oversight over 
them in that regard, do you? 

Mr. WEEMS. In these ten areas, they are going to be under the 
microscope. We are going to have a high degree of scrutiny over 
contractor’s performance, and their ability to deliver quality prod- 
ucts to beneficiaries. 

Mr. BECERRA. But you are going to have to rely on the prime 
contractor doing this the right way, because your legal relationship, 
CMS’s legal relationship, isn’t with the subcontractor. 

Mr. WEEMS. That’s correct. 

Mr. BECERRA. You’ve already said just a minute ago that you 
don’t interfere with the process of the subcontracting, so the sub- 
contractor could be someone or some entity totally unfamiliar with 
the field that the contract with the prime contractor is for. 

Mr. WEEMS. Again, perhaps not in the best interest of the con- 
tractor, but what you say is possible. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECERRA. So, why not run the thread of legal responsibility 
that CMS, when it gives out money and gets a contract, runs not 
juts to the contractor, but to any subcontractor. 

Mr. WEEMS. The contract right now, and, as you pointed out, 
the legal responsibility, is with the contractor. They’re the ones 
who have had the bid. They’re the ones with the skin in the game 
and if they don’t perform, we’re going to take action against them. 
That includes the non-performance of a subcontractor. 

Mr. BECERRA. The difficulty, Mr. Weems, with that is that 
you’re not trying to remedy a situation. You’re not trying to rectify 
a problem that may have occurred as a result of the contract be- 
cause of whatever activity by the contractor in this case, in our ex- 
ample, with a subcontractor. 

So, trying to remedy something doesn’t necessarily assure us that 
we are going to get our money back if we over-pay or if we are de- 
frauded. I think there is a real concern, at least some of us, I think, 
that this so-called competitive bidding process may not necessarily 
giving us everything we think we’re going to get in return. 

Let me before my time expires ask something else with regard 
to this competitive bidding process. 
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Doesn’t it seem to run somewhat counter to intuition that we 
have competitive bidding in the marketplace if you limit the num- 
ber of suppliers who compete? 

Mr. WEEMS. Actually, it’s quite intuitive to me, because when 
we bid a contract in government, typically, there’s just one winner. 
Everybody who didn’t win is excluded. 

Mr. BECERRA. Well, now you’re talking Pentagon. Let’s forget 
about the Pentagon for now. 

Mr. WEEMS. No, I mean even in HHS. When we acquire things 
or, you know, when we have a contract, we competitively bid it. If 
you don’t win, you don’t win and you don’t participate. 

Mr. BECERRA. But rather than say that we only want as many 
competitors as we think we’ll need to satisfy the need, why not say, 
everyone come forward. Anyone who can match the price is eligible 
to compete and participate. So, this way, you always have a lot of 
contractors out there who are able to participate, and you ulti- 
mately, hopefully, then get the most competitive price, because you 
have a very open, competitive process. 

But when you simply say we’re going to need someone to satisfy 
this need of medical widgets, we need a thousand of these medical 
widgets, and we see that we have three suppliers there that can 
provide the thousand medical widgets, so therefore, we only need 
three suppliers. That doesn’t necessarily guarantee that those three 
suppliers are going to give you the best price, the most competitive 
price. But, if you say we need a thousand widgets; everyone com- 
pete, and everyone at every point can compete, then there will be 
true competition to try to keep the price of those widgets as low 
as possible so they can get the business from the government. 

Mr. WEEMS. I understand your point. Eirst of all, the law 
doesn’t allow for any willing provider, but second of all, if we bid 
and said everybody come in, it’s likely we wouldn’t get 26 percent 
discounts. Instead, we get the fee schedule again. You know, if you 
don’t have any skin in the game, you’re going to bid the fee sched- 
ule price. 

Mr. BECERRA. I know my time is expired, so Mr. Chairman, I’ll 
stop. 

But, Mr. Weems, at some point I’d like to transition this con- 
versation not in terms of DME but in terms of MA, Medicare Ad- 
vantage, and see if you’ll say the same things with regard to the 
process of competition that you provide for under the setting for 
Medicare Advantage participation and are compared to what you 
do for DME. 

But I thank you for your time. 

Mr. WEEMS. Yes, sir. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. English, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weems, when a large hospital-based DME company fails to 
secure Medicare contract, many patients and hospitals are affected. 

What are plans at CMS for transition in states where the hos- 
pital-based DME companies currently serving many hospitals and 
Medicare patients have not been offered Medicare contracts. 

Specifically, my interest after July 1st, 2008, several large health 
organizations will no longer be able to accept Medicare patients in- 
cluding in my region, UPMC, which serves 13 hospitals, and Van- 
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tage, which serves 12 hospitals. What are the transition plans for 
these patients in the hospitals? 

Mr. WEEMS. Thank you for the question. Congressman, I am 
not going to he able to speak about the particulars. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I’m happy to entertain it. 

Mr. WEEMS. All right. I will give you a general answer. 

The particulars of this are still covered by the procurement laws. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Yes. 

Mr. WEEMS. I expect that in hospital-based settings that they 
will subcontract with a winning supplier. That’s going to be an 
area where we’re going to have very good contact with bene- 
ficiaries, so that they’re going to become contract suppliers. They’re 
just not going to, you know, in their service, and close down in a 
hospital. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Okay. A very different kind of transition occurs 
for many Medicare patients who will be leaving hospitals. 

What are the Medicare strategies for acquiring the new DME 
contractors to be responsive and timely in fulfilling their obligation 
to deliver equipment and services at the time of discharge from the 
hospital, particularly after normal business hours? 

Mr. 'V^EMS. The people are going to be in this business to suc- 
ceed. They’re going to be in this business to win market share; and, 
with the market prices, there’s going to be even more motive to 
capture market share. The way to do that is going to be through 
quality. 

That is, they’re going to offer higher quality services. They are 
also going to be accredited. They will have met quality standards 
that’s not true today. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Weems, one of the issues that has become 
apparent in conversations I’ve had with interested constituents is 
that there have been bids awarded to companies that have never 
previously provided the bidded service. I’m curious. 

What is CMS’s approach to this particular issue and has there 
been any thought to protecting the Medicare benefit by making cer- 
tain that awards are given to bidders who are clearly able to pro- 
vide that service and maybe with a focus on providers that are al- 
ready doing this? 

If in fact the other is happening, how does that equate to en- 
hanced quality care for our Medicare patients? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, first of all, it’s good to step back and look at 
the circumstances today. Today, anybody can move into a par- 
ticular line of durable, medical equipment without that expertise. 
Eor the competitive bidding program, they had to show that they 
were a viable ongoing business. That’s not a requirement today. 
They had to meet our quality and accreditation standards. That’s 
not a requirement today; and they also had to demonstrate a busi- 
ness plan that would show capacity to meet the market. That’s not 
a requirement today. Those are the kinds of beneficiary protections 
that are built into it. 

Mr. ENGLISH. So, your argument is there’s really no protection 
today from folks entering stepping up providing the service. 

Mr. WEEMS. Absolutely. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Okay. I wonder, Mr. Weems, can you offer the ra- 
tionale behind the requirement for national diabetes suppliers to 
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bid based on a full formulary while small suppliers could bid and 
win by bidding on a limited number of products. I wonder, what 
impact will this have on patient choice. 

Did CMS find that this created a disproportionate number of par- 
ticularly low bids, which were based on fewer products? 

Mr. WEEMS. I am going to have to provide you that answer in 
writing. Congressman. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Doggett, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Weems. 

While I certainly share a number of the concerns my colleagues 
have voiced, I think it is important to understand how we got to 
this point and there was a conclusion reached, not only by you and 
your office, but by a number of other groups that looked at this 
issue that we have been paying and are today paying significantly 
more for durable medical equipment that is necessary to provide 
quality, durable medical equipment to Medicare beneficiaries. Isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. WEEMS. It is, sir. 

Mr. DOGGETT. That’s why you conceived this competitive bid- 
ding program? 

Mr. WEEMS. It’s why it was conceived. We are following the law. 

Mr. DOGGETT. I do want to get your reaction to the question 
my colleague, Mr. Becerra raised, because if competition is a good 
way to address this problem, why wouldn’t it also be a good way 
to deal with Medicare Advantage where we are still paying $1100 
more for beneficiary than for traditional Medicare. 

Mr. WEEMS. In Medicare Advantage the payment rates are 
based on a county benchmark system within that benchmark sys- 
tem, plans do compete. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, they don’t compete enough to not result in 
a situation that’s been estimated at a cost over 10 years of $150 
Billion more than if we just covered them with traditional Medi- 
care. So, there may be some competition, but it has yet to lower 
prices; and, as you know, your actuary has been unable to give us 
any future date by which we won’t be paying out billions of dollars 
more to these plants. 

Why can’t they compete in the same way that you propose to 
occur here? 

Mr. WEEMS. The payment for Medicare Advantage plans are 
based on a county benchmark that’s in statute. The payment rate 
is fixed by statute on a county benchmark level. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, I’ll accept your answer, but respectfully 
disagree with you that the system is not working and it is causing 
us a much greater cost to sustain any quality of care than any of 
what we are talking about today. 

But, focusing on today, you will recall that back in 2001 the HHS 
Inspector General testified to congress that durable medical equip- 
ment providers, that we were paying them for products that were 
sometimes never delivered and we were paying for more expensive 
items than what was actually received. That was one of the initial 
voices of concern; and then in 2004, the GAO indicated that Medi- 
care lacks the capability to identify specific items provided to bene- 
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ficiaries, because suppliers’ claims use broad codes and don’t iden- 
tify the specific item. 

I gather that that’s still a problem, and my question to you apart 
from competitive bidding, since I’ve heard that there are concerns 
that their incentives to substitute lower price or lower quality 
items for higher priced items is has CMS or HHS ever considered 
establishing some kind of serial number or identification program 
so that you can track individual pieces of durable, medical equip- 
ment, and follow them through the claims process? 

Mr. WEEMS. I know of no attempt. 

Mr. DOGGETT. No study of that? I mean, why wouldn’t that be 
feasible? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, for many of these pieces of equipment, you 
know, some can be, you know, quite small. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Some of the reference to scooters or motorized 
wheelchairs are pretty substantial. Why couldn’t you use a serial 
number system on some of these items? 

Mr. WEEMS. That might be something that we can look at. I 
mean, one of the frustrations, sir, as you well know, with durable 
medical equipment is it’s supplied in the home. It’s supplied out- 
side of the public view and it is one of those. It’s not quite a gov- 
ernment acquisition, but, you now, you don’t get a corresponding 
control number or a corresponding receipt. The government doesn’t 
for actually having acquired the equipment. 

Mr. DOGGETT. You’re going to respond to a question Mr. 
Thompson raised about accreditation. But, as you did accreditation 
for these suppliers, were you looking only at financial capability or 
did they have to demonstrate some expertise in being able to de- 
liver a service. 

If someone was in oxygen and they were now going to provide di- 
abetes supplies; or, if they were in motorized wheelchairs like the 
scooter store and they would provide oxygen, what did you look at 
to assure that they have the capability to provide quality products? 

Mr. WEEMS. We looked, first of all, at overall ability to do deliv- 
ery and set-up. Can they do that? Eor many of the kinds of prod- 
ucts we’re talking about, that’s not very complex. But we took an 
additional step for two items, which are more complex, and that is 
for oxygen and for complex power, motor device, complex wheel- 
chairs. We actually established higher standards for the delivery 
and set-up, and the capability of doing that for those two items, be- 
cause they are more complex — standards which don’t exist to this 
day. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So, if the scooter store will be providing oxygen 
supplies, they had to meet those standards? 

Mr. WEEMS. They do, yes. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Just one other area. We all remember the prob- 
lem some would say fiasco associated with the initial implementa- 
tion of the Part D program and the claim that all you had to do 
was just call 1-800-Medicare. 

We are now about, I guess, less than 2 months out from this pro- 
gram going into effect. What have you done to ensure we don’t 
have a repeat of that? What additional training has there been and 
is there any, I guess, ombudsman-type office so that if folks that 
are counting on this durable, medical equipment have as many 
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problems as folks had originally with part D, that there’ll be an al- 
ternative available for it. 

Mr. WEEMS. That chart and the one that you have in front of 
you shows the various outreach activities that we have. But, let me 
stress two things, sir. Because you ask a very, very good question. 
The most important moment in all of this is when a Medicare bene- 
ficiary sits with their provider and their written prescription. They 
need to know what to do with it at that point. That’s what we’re 
concentrating on and we are going to give physicians a list of quali- 
fied beneficiaries. 

Remember, most of this is not storefront-type material. What 
happens is the beneficiary takes that and then calls a number and 
it’s delivered to their home. That’s the moment that we are concen- 
trating on. Every Medicare beneficiary in these MSAs will get a let- 
ter from us. Every provider, every supplier will get a letter from 
us laying out in detail. So, what happens then? 

One of the things that I think is vitally important when you in- 
stitute a new program is situational awareness. How do you know 
what’s happening? 

We have put together a surveillance network so that we will 
know what happens; and, yes, that includes calls to 1-800-Medi- 
care. It includes calls to our SHIPs. It includes the regional offices 
involvement in each one of those areas. We’re going to check in 
with the suppliers. We are going to work to get this right. I hope 
you are feeling better. I’m sorry, you were in an accident. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Tiberi, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for letting 
me sit in. 

Sorry that I didn’t hear your testimony. I look forward to review- 
ing it, Mr. Weems. 

Just a couple comments, I guess, to get your comments, I guess, 
to get your thoughts on from things that I have been hearing and 
thanks for your long-term service to the Eederal Government, our 
taxpayers. 

Some would say that the entire process in which the implementa- 
tion of this program has not met transparency levels that we would 
all be proud of in the Eederal Government and that there has been 
a lack of information provided to both beneficiaries and suppliers 
and policymakers throughout the implementation of this process. 

What would you say to that criticism? 

Mr. WEEMS. I would strongly disagree. I think that we have 
done a very good job of educating our suppliers. We have an advi- 
sory Committee with them that has met six times over the course 
of this. We have taken considerable input from them. We have 
been very transparent. About the requirements, the only thing that 
I would say that we have not disclosed as a matter of the bid proc- 
ess is exactly how we use the financial rations in judging the finan- 
cial viability of each bidder. We have told them what financial doc- 
umentation we need. We have told them the ratios that we would 
use, but we have not told them how that would be scored. 

That, I would say, is the one piece sort of “our audit plan,” we 
have not disclosed. 

Mr. TIBERI. So, if Members of this Committee can give you in- 
formation that contradicts that, you’d be willing to look at that? 
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Mr. WEEMS. Absolutely. 

Mr. TIBERI. Just to follow-up on Mr. English’s point or one of 
his points the criticism that there are suppliers that could be 
awarded regions that they have no business model presently in 
may not be a concern, but after this process is put in place and you 
have people providing a service in a region where they have never 
provided a service before, if there are problems in providing a serv- 
ice to beneficiaries, what would be CMS’s reaction to that? 

Mr. WEEMS. You know, it depends on the problem. If we find 
somebody who is simply incapable in that region then we’re going 
to take steps to end their contract and award it to another. So, it 
depends on what problems. 

But, again, these suppliers bid to have a viable business model, 
to move into, if they’re moving in, a community to actually sell 
product. They didn’t win not to sell product. 

Mr. TIBERI. But there’s no advantage given to someone who has 
a business model within that community? 

Mr. WEEMS. They might have a particular competitive advan- 
tage by knowing the community, knowing the physicians, knowing 
the beneficiaries. But there’s no structural advantage. 

Mr. TIBERI. Not with you. Not with you ah. 

Mr. WEEMS. Correct. 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. I just had a couple of questions. The defini- 
tion of a supplier, I gather, is that person with whom the bene- 
ficiary patient has contact. Is that correct? 

Mr. WEEMS. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. Eor the most part, suppliers are not manufac- 
turers? Certainly not necessarily manufacturers? 

Mr. WEEMS. They are not necessarily manufacturers. There are 
some cases. 

Chairman STARK. The supplier does not have to supply new 
equipment. Is that correct? 

Mr. WEEMS. They may supply refurbished equipment, but that’s 
true now. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. They can purchase their equipment made in 
China, Taiwan, France. There’s no real prohibition on where they 
buy the equipment. Is there? 

Mr. WEEMS. It has to be an FDA approved, but after that, it 
has to meet manufacturing standards. But yes, they can acquire it. 

Chairman STARK. Does the FDA approve crutches and bandages 
and canes? 

Mr. WEEMS. Well, those aren’t ones that we competitively did. 

Chairman STARK. None of the supply? What about hospital 
beds? 

Mr. WEEMS. They do. I’m told. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. The FDA approves hospital beds? Imagine 
that. 

How does one judge the quality of refurbished or used equip- 
ment? 

Mr. WEEMS. The equipment has to be in good working order. It 
has to meet the standard of working for the beneficiary, and, you 
know, being of good quality. 

That’s true today. 
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Chairman STARK. I would entertain any of my colleagues if 
they’d like to further inquire. If not, we’ll excuse you, Mr. Weems. 
Thank you for your considerable help in this issue and we will have 
our second panel. 

Mr. WEEMS. Thank you, Mr. Stark; pleasure to see you again, 
sir. 

Chairman STARK. All right. Hurry back. 

We are pleased to welcome Ms. Kathleen King, the Director of 
Healthcare Studies at the U.S. Government Accountability Office, 
affectionately known as GAO; Mr. Tom Ryan from the American 
Association for Homecare; Mr. Peter Thomas, the Health Task 
Force Co-chair at the Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities; and 
Mr. Thomas Hoerger, a senior fellow at the Research Triangle In- 
stitute International. 

We have your prepared testimony and without objection for each 
of you it will appear in the record in its entirety. If you would like 
to expand on it, change your mind or inform us in any way, please 
continue. We’ll ring a bell here in about 5 minutes and we can elic- 
it more details from you in the question period that follows. 

Ms. King, would you like to lead off? 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN M. KING, DIRECTOR, HEALTH 
CARE, U.S. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. KING. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for inviting us here today to testify about GAO’s work on Medi- 
care payment for Medical Equipment and Supplies. 

A number of you have made references to our earlier work and 
we have in fact done a series of reports over the last 10 years or 
so where we talked about cases where Medicare was overpaying of 
medical equipment and supplies. 

In one case in 2000, we reported that Medicare paid more than 
the median surveyed retail price for five categories of equipments, 
including eyeglass frames, catheters and two types of catheter in- 
sertion trays. I just point to that as one example of our work. So, 
my remarks today will be based on our previously issued work. 

We have said that competition is a fundamentally different way 
to pay for services and fee schedules based on historical charges 
and that competitive bidding; and, this has also come up today, dif- 
ference from Medicare’s usual practice of accepting any willing, 
qualified provider by selecting among providers based on estab- 
lished criteria such as price and quality. 

We believe that competition could reduce Medicare spending by 
creating an incentive for providers to accept lower payments in ex- 
change for their ability to retain Medicare business and to increase 
market share. In the demonstration of competitive bidding that 
happened from 1999 to 2002, approximately 50 to 55 percent of the 
bids from suppliers were accepted and the evidence suggests that 
competition helped lower payments resulted in estimated savings 
of 7.5 million from the Medicare Program and 1.9 million for bene- 
ficiaries who paid lower copayments. 

Based on the results of the demonstration. Congress enacted the 
permanent program for Medicare competitive bidding that’s under 
discussion today; and, I think, I won’t elaborate on all of the ele- 
ments of that except a couple; and, one is that the accreditation 
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process, which is new, and the fact that suppliers must submit fi- 
nancial documents that include income statements, credit reports 
and balance sheets. 

In our view, this additional scrutiny could help CMS screen out 
providers that are not stable or legitimate businesses, and it could 
help reduce the improper payment rate of 10.7 percent for medical 
supplies and equipment which is more than double that for other 
Medicare providers. But we have also said that the competitive bid- 
ding program raises concerns about accessing quality of care, be- 
cause it could encourage providers to cut costs by providing lower 
quality of care or curtailing services. 

Therefore, we believe it’s important and in fact adequate over- 
sight of the program is critical. When we evaluated the competitive 
bidding demonstration, we made a number of recommendations to 
CMS, and that was that they monitor beneficiary satisfaction. That 
they set standards for providers to participate. That they provide 
beneficiaries with the choice of suppliers and that they select win- 
ning bids on the basis of quality in addition to price. One of the 
ways they could do that would be routine monitoring of beneficiary 
complaints, concerns, and satisfaction. 

I should point out to you and I know you have someone on the 
panel today form the independent evaluation. But the evaluation of 
the demonstration did not see any major adverse effects on access 
or quality of care. There were a few concerns raised. A decline in 
the use of portable oxygen among new users and a possible shift 
away from providers making home delivery. 

When you enacted the competitive bidding program, you also di- 
rected us to look at the impacts on suppliers, manufacturers and 
beneficiaries. We were directed to look at Access and the quality 
of items and services. We now have a team working on that and 
we have also been asked by the Committees of jurisdiction to as- 
sess Medicare’s implementation of the competitive bidding pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared remarks [continuing]. 
I’d be happy to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Kathleen M. King follows:] 
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[>KdiTl 10. ntjibii:. thnlr Juna or fiBCMkib. r*TC«dKEilr iJH.'b'n. LTKlutL- ajLlfli 111 IlnilK. uiil 
ryfui Hi W f^l l■rfll^^ rnfrlnr |virTj«inlnm Unrhrii^ il^lni.« ii|vfvilar 

ik^lL-cs. lA Uh.'kiili' h^ti. itiA. liX'lc, uiil uiek h-kci ilui iJiwia.' d|$il wsaiiliUdJ lUjJiiAii in 
B.w|j Af th.ifiiTPir?) hrjly fiwiK iir rf^rtri "r r-iuiiriiJ!' ■niiiiin In ? nr lM|w^ |i)rl nf 

iIh’. bul(> Urilli Aii'-tiiiiiliiBHTr bU|v(lL.ii uir llii.-Ak. ihjd niV ihmI IJi mil’uUJntitjli I 1 .I 1 I 1 OIIB 

H"1 SIT (■'imriwl ■rtwlMi.lhr- ipf rlw egiJlr'rwrF. ■’ 1 '+ w ■Imp' '.i«'l n.'r inlBl»i=xi 
Unriiiir. 4ir ih’itI In Iv n-ijkcn.iJ rivtiuiijIcEr ^UMulJy iljllyli ib r4ii;fii-iij ilrndJiy^ 

‘A llU nfri^lrd ijAt» i>ivH|iH-iy li iKMnii k iJki cn3 nriliH yuloiip^iK 

Hindi iiKpiBiiIilurT^ ninir-l r-lmiu ni^nlMiid A^fll L, Lhni^h Mmnli ft I. 

't^lK hti y-iiHUIilir<l I inr^aa oi imkc nryi' litvu. iliu iwf uiUvd 14 itic Toe ftll 1 ^llllr. 

'Pull L Nil. lOf^K 1 4;!l:}(i|. I L I Him. Efij. :IU ( IfiiCx 
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-iMiiiiiniirfil jifkI Kii|ipilli^.* CfmiprliliV'C hirUlrg.l!t wJii£^ 

supjibiTS 4Kr CTiL'dirul njiujKiiLfil mid siip|iliu:s ciitiipL'l*^ fw ttw ri^h h» 
liniYklv dteit pnjdLH' Lt uik Itif iHcsf uf tn#l:ililiHbt‘it cViL^rik. mn:h w qiiuliiy 
filial pnw- AliTKJl * j'?nt'3Jl?rrJ»<tiTii-^nsj:rei:lori™wkvlifd, (K? 
Pmtrri|iNi^ l)nj|^ ImptmimiHiL, md Miylmiiuil iiMi .^L of 200!$ { Mhli^ | 
RMEuinnl CMS lu(i<jnd.ui.'L'ii iiiiiiiiuLiLivirliirlifiiii^iiinjjJrdni fi:a DMS, 
«ii|:4>U<«.4fr-[li.e^i?llcinhi:iNi.''H.AiKl i^tiltTAl muatbiitgAJKl tv^oiCij 
(M]iii|:iiiml unci Kiippjlif; nsi u larg)'- Kriilf^.' 

[ii tViji [i^:iliiiiijt>y I will i.liiH:'ii^ tinW-I^Clnl (iVrtd’iix'lilivt- 

(t*flrlina-i.’i3iikl lipv'fl rw Mi?i1l('(«»j)«.iHr»n pn^cnlammlsiipplitWMid 
(2 )eI:>c rbr^l fr>r □rirqiialr-ovL'ni^l LEknuiirv-qiiniil^vniid arms fHvr 
IwiiL'IirBriN'ci ici u urjintH'^ill'kic likldii^i'immiinimL My li^iniuuy if bcuH'il 
prliiMirH}' -om oiir ppc-Khi!® lusiifd worfe.f^jmaiicttd mini Ma> b& 

.Ituiuiiry lIDOT, which wc- u|yliU'i'd with li'ircirninrlrin.cin'lhr ccintjiodEUir 
Imldirti! liyiiilnTi'iiiwiiii^CHI^cjflii'iiiif oniJ juvir^'lri^ 

-ikicuiiHiiii^ Wi.' Hlutaint a ifUceiiti^iH or l^'iti R^nGnf; ihlii it'StlriioiLy wlcU 
CMfi Jirid InccirporiMfd l (iw Sgrpccj''? cnnmieiih? » Sfiprnfirtjijf- Wf 
I'mdiifEPd diLi pHirfimumcr'anidil fnicn Apnl SlIlK 1hmii|4i Mny 200^ in 

UL'l.'o^hJlQ?'>i^'illL)^l'll^aJI]c>ll4;1lpi^‘El i(mi'mjiwii[ auiJjliii^iiUiiKlaiTh.Tlioat' 
K^iilni IHiJt wi^plMi nmJ; perform m? atidii 1o oTitiiLh-^iiErkleini., 
nppmpnnlr rvidifinr In pmnidr u CTAgirinHtilc IhikIk rcir cun' i:i[uIIei[|^ und 
luiL'IiL'iiiMia bcHrd mi □uruiidit L^lynini'i!. WtbfILnv dijt lJij<<4^id('iiirr 
iitiLAliW'ilph.iilthiia r^aMiiriiiLik' LiioiEirot outlliiilliiif^aiiilii'iH'iC'liiSikifia 
-Ml niif siidit ijiliKiKi'W. 

bi Hiuimimy. cuiiiicwLilivEi'biEliJiiiijt.icjiditmljuL'u Mi'diL'aniimJifrdiii 

IwSdUMiis Jj>' piwldliw nil inwjiclyif lor rupjmiore tsj ?io«jh loww 
im^Tiimlj; rnrilmix iincl srrvHMSIn n.'tnin l'hc]rnhilEl>'lfi.iH^'i! 

ImiL'CirariL'id utmI poimLiult' irw'n.'iL'it! Lknr pn Jitcul dun?'. Piiniliiiiii'fiUJIy 
llilTidlVjir rniniL ti<.'tK‘4ul«> tiAM'^l Oil MaL'>di:-^ Otiawib TO MnlU^, 
cmriprMriviC'hldrting^lriW!! IJic- miukcf mhrlp f 'MS ttrlfmiiliif' ]in>iTimr 
aitMHJirfN. in ltx: itruiianatrdiiart. Ihi' nrw fpr-^clHiilulP'aiiiaiiiilAWL'rr'hLLvnL 


''Hc^kin- Piti tf InHi^ ri4gi< ftfiL-niilii [itiyili Ini, ouiiHci^rii kuaiihiJ, Ufitru'Hy, unJ mlwf 
]wrLii'K4. Hill ■]ivfli';il iii^iqHiraJ :njl mqqilm. ]lmiA~unH nnp TiTnimid lih|E<ijrx rr¥uilli[>' 
fMlllIH rcif Ik^ linn 11 i4li’0lll£.\ 

'Tlif -riinpiUri i' liitUliiX |mif^miii -rliMiixi^ ikj' wxv iIlH ^Irilium' iliEvrHjiirh llii< luyniinJ 

imcuiiii' T'lr mnlhDl i‘i|il|ji[trni -uirl hii-|4c':< b^' rrrilailiiR ihr lwtvih htoSuIr 

IDfyiiinil xjiiiniilH liif h ■IhIihI ilurw in mrtmJii xiuiH wiUi |Hyiiiriil ximraiilH Ium^I hb 

f nmpi.’Ehtiy likti sijhikinMl ly/ Mfillmr' KypifliTK. I'rty. L. Kic>. L-m-lTJ. t- IVJi'bli I IT 
filL ^Eli, lUlil. 
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llii- vtiini’ilik^s^i^'illiif^' Ittalt; Tfir In^iliiMl iumI 

55 iJenTiit LJtlif'liiEkfmiikiHJiiplicn w™"3k4n1«l. Ei-idi'niv frucii 
H.’flfiilJtiKIKi'e'Wilifinmk'iiwuyiifnlon 0iiafje5;i,si5HM «-iiM>^tli:l(jn 
h[<yliran' -(7.5 iiulbikn .aiuJ brnFfic Luiivsi JJ H iiulliun wicJKiiri 
t*liiiUl!^tiiil¥ aflihiiiigtteiiffl(.-teui^ access. f'Jr Llu‘Li:jni(>t'[i[:ike Diikllnjj 
|ifi:if^nirin, riM]iuri:rlxLqipllrt\ Lo nhrjiln urnn'diLxljnri iHiNrilfin.qimJvl)'' 
ii^tLiTHlanls'aiiiliifij^'iJf [iiion iidl rlunjim'iiLiiilij |XlItUi|KlJ!^^ IThit: 

HTiiNn^ ^Ivra bIw rhoiwr Ifl- RJ'rpfit Bxri xitfipilrrT; llinl nu^ nnrl h<:< 
jf^Liblu, k‘(^niialL''biJHinratH^£. vliM'li roukl L'i:oiLribiiLL' lit>L:jwcr lalnoJ 
IIUJHWIW jw>mem- llhf Ukte iistfi?clflirn:i«infliwl, 

pfirr chiOK' supplina vrhiKiF biiLi '/rm- ol or undrr □ 
<-«nMit4Uk£iiiinr wliiAAm[liM clk-lUr^ hjiiikil onus 
litditin^ (irri^iini will ri'siik In po^Tiiml jjiiniinlK duU. ^ 

IvKjiiliaii Llii^ tiicMil fw iH.'lfHlulL' uikHKiiiOi. CuuiipieLiLk'k bHidiiiflahKj 
'TliriTi^ri; MirdlrHnr'^ n'lnilfirisliiij)' n'llJi Kiip7itv-rcuid4li'piirlAlh:i[Ti 
h{«vlic3n''9' prai'ldiT uJ duiiijj bvidiiinti witit aaiy iiiulifli^ |mi\Hdi'r, b>n'au»t 
If i.?ii(Mig]iiod [(b)lmll•1^? immiwf ()r«i[>pllcisHntvn» wrxw^ nwnirp fltJH 
iiiHl?f a crrl^n aniauxiL 

ElH'[iiUK^cif4'.ncH'i.'rTutluil famfrliLivr biildipi: nuok' imaiiqil supfilins [d rut 
ltiC'li‘(X>tiia lj^']irv^'i>liiik(lii^rr-i|iisIiL^ iU'iibut'Hl tiirtuiluiif atTvIi.m, 
rniiitnnjt qiinJM>' Ani aevf-fn IJimii^ urlrqiiiilr 4iik.vfxJ^I li; rrlNi'nl frir IJii' 
njLuesF uf Itw' L'lMiiprllilhv likliliii^ pn^ftnuiL In SeiilB'iiiJliL'r lIWI. GAO 
lttfllc^i>(] ih|ii <]ii^|iy R|cfi« cwjld indiii^ inA[i4tciriiij] 

bcfifdL'iui}' tKiLLsrariLan. »i'LUii(i Ml^idortbi C4iT»ii}ipJiL‘n, tt.ivciK. 
ijfflitf rk-letteSi A 4rf ¥iipj4U«re. 4Miiil »1iinlii* Wclitaff- bftwl cm 

qiinlil^'znd llii' ihiUar ujuuunt nf tJu?' bids^ A3oa[i:ii]iotilj^''r'hi[l(liitq [iDtfiEUKlK, 
ltn;ili^iiii4 thill iiijiilir ^!i|><^n)^iLk''Luubl In' iiuti^ilfinl. 

ThHr^i^rr, prailJiHii'iliiinnji1nr1n^4if bf-iii'n^iairyflallxtAi'Inin will lio-rrlbrAJ 
Lu itii'iLtibi prubluiic: willi uuppliL'raor willi llt'ciujiiciA'iiltHl U> buiupru.wit'u. 
Ak rwnd ratlin itw Mil*-. OAI J w|i| r^klnv^ind rPixiiT iim Ihc-tTiiiiijhn'Iiilwf 
liKhliiiR piTijpTuiii'H inirarl (iriutqirJiL'ra ujvl in:uii.ir»1urvi:u uitd Ibtrlfi'Tl uci 
<iijsj|ii' *iid far Twiwilcirirtw, 


'■flF' '|!‘?tp? “j 17 «w!-w iwf T'THittfiinn 

di7l0taiwil b^' Mil- iptncy. ^i-tfi-dliiiidcii it 1 nt rmHVHiE Mm linU 

■TKT lEjf^uEcMiuiji -riBiiibi iTrlJi iiik' i 4 : iiihai L h iiTil nBiiunmnilj^ 







Ttic I'dmiKllUti'r JiUdlnR 
]>rn>Q[isirjclmL 


bl-rdicw Li ihr £(lf>nJ (ir^nci ila t/'lpa |Eqr bf j ■.xri^ i£ hriiii iw 
KTin ria-iJEril -H idtan rMrrlj htI ikiiMM Intf bunni Mpfi 
IMkw iK’nrtnmf^S^ftflK’^uti’ n Mr-rlrAfr IL wfirh bf ^ 
rrrita |ife^rlai.c4d|D4jrrJ ^nprtd. Li^n4jir^. uiIoINt Hcrxii: 

nrdkrfv'fuiniL'nl uil M|JiUr 4 . Mi'll 040^11 iPhiT 4 dtn 

L"Tb-. mJLiTX Lv^4ln^ |««ArlF.v^ iMivu^id •Jirc^F^.iBilii.^Tldii 

LBiCi^Aiii •^■ 4 ^* IWI br lutf hfI 

I ■Afp.'Nl|<. I’pb-h 

r>y-^.tF-<lJk- Tif t«tt| ih't Pi^ tKtfds Pi«l lkf>.- 

rir-l Ili^H iifi ihK-.iMiM’ghik- bpm^r-i-itifl ■ Anb^lMpil N 
4nb-rvfu -JUM in rFbiv Ip *^1^ i^'lb'44v> fiV |i#ih 

ki lUTwrc |wii>.nrilv-««ijrDT Hvltr-iy- WpprrMi nriKm L « i‘ MT ijf 
ilw-^iL4cfLirfi^4if ih# Imi rr I>f ■rbwbAn.flraHii 'firdt* Ivii .’wti dw 
lv4B<i1rti7 ilv pAlur#. IhuFfllirlM ij'pk'^lj itHui ni#4k'^ 
Fqi^pftf II »fd M441IH rnm 'aNi nNik rLom 111 bMk'm iii 

hrnflr^H'^hAjr ^idin liwIid^'iirtU'y i^lrumi. miD 
nuMUiimiJi iNl«iL|B]prf ffiiYubm nrhfipl^^niiiM buiFbMbli 
i##irMi. ml |MTiW^tbFrmfUaKi^ha>4lF riau irernHii birmKihixl 
rfmipwil md nq^bn C'JH nimrta mlhdBiAjbi iirii.id iipB^mir 
SlInikwT ■ihrrinHr^M'ni'ilmliv^ 


I'pdBj IIP •iiKr^y iipkT iIf.' IIH.^ CW iMpJii.ir^ii ■;^4Pf":iliiV'.' l44ilFf 
^P>:4nirrPl>:ri k"^ !>t.-Jp.ivo IVn R-p^jNriii raK*t>w |ifvi|9-vr»rP^:-i>^ 

wrtks#Tvyi|'^i^ni Mfl CNb-iwwh'^I «h IVdr-m*? 

In.AVfVpiH! ^i^Tr^u iPrkTpHini in ^ 

r-rfif^libA* bU^iRi'l^vpiKviil’ii," ir.itsinHi^vNii^ fi imi 


^^ii.Bi M M 4«.WsPwiiM" "rp 

■ iTBa w i p i rir i nr ii firni ii ~B yi'i iPPAMH>Jns~i^Mfw ad 

IMi — ■«■ i^LjL-j-.g 1 AiriKlwi h«ib-.b4-^n-^ ■ 

iippi"lirF»+P''Np '■ml» w ^1 


I ■■alThirirhan ad ■\t i > j ViE 

■ nfik^-iri iL*l u# ri 

^IfiltelaAs bA'^«vhain^ri»ddr If Nl|iii^ kijid ■■ LiAr “ " if* yi^ 

pt-ivRn-rUv vd p^ip^rdM 1 1- b^ Ji wrt nwy-h^ *b-aj t* 
A I I ■•ibi’fciB ^ t l^ fc B i ii ih f wJ 
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FnjHram 


li>'iuki«k— «r Fi( 4 |i.tVi«VIJ'. RufUl. Nni<iv'll>li''Mln''<J 
I irtli IJ tfw Bii I An « t' . 7««*. n d IH ri I ■K-itHy.'il 

TV* li'ilt phi>‘ II rii'lll ('■lUPIK «Al|i ri|1|K<llKvlP *d 

Th^ li .yiddhw 

I'h-Ti^^f I dill, III f^n-rrJvrnX Ud. l3T^-PXy^hLULij.iiBih pk*av n 
Kii Ariiv|»,ur1rp»rir#ihF.Y4j m v>prFi4^ili4 rrnn I, 

3VI, in Ilf4^i^r.1l ElMtlr^jad ii^iHirnu^ pnicvMm lYin 

iMLvb birili Tib' *>niriMr>ilivi pnkNl in SI, 


In I^TTfitcT 9tffl.4p WU.irrqilfTd^'Sn in rcnlin mi^uli.T liiUnji 
riE [■.Vt n^phrii •alTd^MlririnADi^ni. aiid MimJ ulrTTU.a>4 nianl 
iifilimE imI «upf4kH4*i LufF trik:.' Ilr nviA rr^inil ihaJ 
iirrimlkn m^Lh* insfnn bfjii n IIJ«r ihf LAffnc nrln^nWin 
riiMkilATBi n HVl. D W«f thv Uffrv. niin^nUui 4jdwriJ ut.iK 
IhUILi. Hid InvIhiT uw iJirrlUAj. ^k.' hiv^ ■,>iAJ:4fr4Yil Lrirh' 

rrvdnnfrrri Uiikiv.'m 9 f. 4 F.'r"«^DP.^lF.'d ■ipri|Jiip.ilC 

hfJ Hfifilni utI nipLn.^J himjidiJ iHl^uld>'>4HFluifer 

I" ur liifi.ifTiJEl HiJf^kn Tur lliC'-nAi|.vlllAV bM^F^^nnSuiL TTk' ltV> 

Cf4H lOblr iIiJChiiJI Hi^^rni liAX* 

Ml k* iviHpNkii ii ik-mriif-Mlihv 

r^^pw CH^ *■» Pf >^,'1^ A Pirf»'-fckisy r-f 

w-ki.Hlr^ hkH rn;^ri-w4h«'» il'rf !•> 

rtiwi Uf\ piw'tfchii p-i^vfi pw 

EpA;|fa>vl i|*i M K%4 mi4i^J)Hn imiM ^ h r^fir^liK'*'* 

■fm iilAi fiwlhif^jhlLiil Ff utidal4n«iF.v-mVu i\f I'WR'l). 

IAMENUI r* i TlFrj UhimFL, I'SUirVIE 

FivnnxiioiteA, p#kvi bHriLMhi w'.'kA^ |fau- hi lup LMh?mHMa, Jid 
iktinwir- ib^bhMlip.i4nnujT Mid ndNbF<«rH|if4BWNiT4Fcvd ludrr 
Ihi 7 r-uiri^liivi' b 4 diir 4 Cpn 4 faiL TIb* bILrLJ. nnpiMl ihM u aitnacif^ 
nnwNiiAP Ie? M:diU>FlBi] bsui iLfmytajI iiui ilw (jvqnn 

k Inptnimi ilE'-r«fi|ntLrir bfddr^cpnfpBL ATCi riFifcifcrrl i& 
iicftiii'«f pnf>M*l pjk^FH^If-Hi hLi^ I. mi. Jid Ai IlmJ nl^ m 
f^ri III Hvt. I. nh' |j:miM.DFjrT limri ih IIh 

mpkiETilniB blrpi FWi'miiJh'. IIf.^ bnv^^ETilfFd lied: 
i 7 "j|J ipd uvMrid cuihMi In u.vnUy iHrvi iwC i|Ji 4 >r,aUv ftaiNuJ 
■UMbniii lliv if IIIlK &i Ibi n'^jilPiiu ■.i^ 


"r^. L 1 *^ iH-n vw»v*. in 
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llr hiiirmJ IbiI t»br wbnlJiil H^fjlrn I" 

Vi f-riiMiilil \4*- 

hs t-wr^rfur mdl Mi ■^rtniiij> ri^ 

ruilr^LBS il^* r^nlmirii imrNi hprrB‘Pwlra'l*frnf##uj'i mrrJir-r 
BTmiLMffilrn iBf^na ilv prnTniifv iif ibw vbc^U ml mi ill 
Iff i EPfj nni K>. 

I'H^ r|v hrlil n.^vrU4lrf Vi H 

■nw iLij ir> i^Ah-i-ikir^i^ N i.\ np iipfil nH^ur.i mvi 
IMh Tr-^ K.riHJ rhus Mil. bUril TU; l>rlujiL JU-, lluViririith P^i 
IlhTTtMf .4‘:iir: imI^Jihl U lln Apnl ¥, ihH?. il 

biilil rrfMrV»n4f Ftr Lbr flm nudof luhti^BVdtf Md 

rYTlL*l-EV'i^''l Ai |,w1 «f 111 iTii^nii tf i^biprpJil^ji fr.q 

ik-lisi n.rANL rNtiCi.i^M^I I Nii^k^ •:iJ4N4u:4i '-fJVviaL ‘^hM 
(■PlftM [A^ki:||n, liRf«-rvi-.MK^BiWB^iri^ p iMm MAfif'HiV ml i 
idl-rM hfffiVw^ Tlv-W ■■•r^kl I Ih>iI mi &frinibM'Jil SfiT. I'bl^ 
rmiiiM bid nihuumsdlipj^ Lhnfuunribij |iu« na Lil^brtii 
Sm HFd IhL'^fTKj !>!»■ lcirBnip.*i.>ibp fine nMtdqfiFiMq 
Nff.4p.T>«i MHL ■^Ip.m'tpip ^T.'dDiMJllSr^lpmhn' 

[Ml ■."1 4jl IpM r^.-dM- i 

Imiiw biEifnbiji ihHinTihH* imm^i iv iyimm nr iMriltt^ullkuilrii 
Ahfl ilh‘ pri^fSTi bpi.vvi urfJLjrH ivIvM-tkih m-ni m cbMua punlb* 
rum rrrirvi’ L&ihnn p^mnnE rcf nvrfMJLmdj lAcl lini ti Uv 
iw^ ij f-^irti ■liMi'y in V lirMi4m Lh' nvT^*1lllvi' kWdli| infnn 
lli'^pmri.'^^^k'n-'d rrriui piAJ llrrr'wqEhlM'P diiC Ad ip^ Lv.itip.' 
■iirt:dpt+vi iro^ iMr 

piihilip.M'i-rlrjrF'i iHi’rtpn. iIlu iUI br hiM IJdi i hvM ii 

Ltr-dru niriNl«rUw iri^pui tMin ikp niiuv riiHiuhnirruirr^hJii 
I'hH nvl h i^uj hr ~iirtn ■ Inifli ujH4kirVlori«srfEi|T.bpbfP ihp 
priipui p^n tilfr vffiTi 'Ji Jdj I. MFl 


Ctmipeiitli'? BiddLnji 
CouJd K^diKi? 
t*™sraivi fayiiiiefit^ th>' 

ii'jvfiliiijj :ut CiuTMiLi^^'^ 
r4ia'Kti[i[iEiL''nt lih 
j\ccicpt l^ciwrr 
Paj'mpnt Amounls 


r«nrHkiLP liahlr 4 ^<MaU rMlH# liHirjtfP fMfjuii Iv 

rriivulr4C.Ti IipmiIw- brM|v4pn iiimvin ImtiT fA^pii HiiiiiM Idr 
nm inl Hcrm in rriui ihrLrAiJAyvi tprvi lnHdrb~n inl 
liiniiilyiriT^iM IliirEia'bfi Aur. I ■i;r 4 fTfrliini IfJIrliJi 
nuhrl |jaf.^>ipiMi'hT iprArATyjpTiMA ud'"p^bn 

h4 r-v *iif^** NiHttihiir iM v •irP-h'pi ith-* nH^lm 

ETi n* «'4wi1iliv.taMHlrriM|if4a^''hbjrn iJ rkaT|:^>i in Hn1i mY' 
r«npMkli.p lurb-i u imVl# libtrujbi bi I'blSdi 

vtiK UHifii rq.Ydrn mJlir<vpc u pijiitMi ui vttv brrrfkimnni 
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In llAcirtiHUktfnillnai, I'llS iiutMl a r-Liniju'MNvi' hlilrlln^ iihYrn-Mt 1^ 
fk'lit'nniitp >\'lifi']i »upiriii'r<HiKilLllit: icH'luNk'iJajiJltH.' LUiiiiTHrlhv'ly 
Ihiir lii^y wnikbl bu' pdki. PmniflinrinfjrJif'hl^ln!!, Ihragnvry nibcl 
iiuilLip]!' iliivimiiiflnflkiiiiuqipliL'ni Lci pnivklu iti'insbi 
iiK'li Hiipjilff-K fX'iii'hl j;iihni[ll hl^Hti'Innvp 

wimiiiui liwh kirmib^ or itua' (if ik'iiLH. HUiTiibcrs 'ut'n' ivjL 

£iirtt>unif^ rliar rli(^ niKtld lnri’iVJt*' tlif'lr Tii.isIuhwi nr mwp « 
iimiibi'rLJUtMb'^rv bmi^blL'iuiit'x. Inttt'i'jiLlhf 4kTni»i»lrjbiciii MUiiiJiur:! 
Tisd In fnr IWIV'IKHnilPs' IHRitifBS All d^nwiiJJrAl l«i sniiJUIHiT^ 

'U'L'tT' [tnribimH.Mi far ujrli «v[r|KtJtiv^' bid itrm iirmHik^ l« briiHliciajiL'N 
jid (Hfiii?mHj(f«Psclnn fw whoiSiiipaftiiriiima.Tk'ik'W f?? echPclMit^ 

IiuhthI an tJlr''^'i[lJ 1 i^tjnJ|^pli«»' l»ik fariiL'iiuinrUiitKl in Ihr 
ilfivxwrstt^lnn. Aji> 34^<tk'Ai-o fiui:ci>ltt^r tliAt «w¥cl i3A](ii')i:iiia[AAii{>n 

fiKnilana rpuld 'prcnnrk' itrjTLi ikiL inckiclrd in lliPi5rnii(jiul.r;]Liim La 
b^tWlVlfillW- 

EL-1Ck'll« Ibjm Ihf Hjf tllDUMKHkiil llWflr iot llw I Witt WkttiAL 

manpoikiaa briprd srl limin' iioyiviMnit umi^ricx juid n^mikL'd in L^linudnd 
jitij^ruid ^'ittJiiEi Of f 7.l> imilliiiri. TIi ? Llf iitKAMn^Liug'i^ Lit3fjK!lfHk'i1l 
4^£liLi<nm dibKi iiidiniiiri'iL ikal bi'n^flrurii'x 1 1 .(h onilbiiri. The' 
ikiiXHiririiltkiii pn^'iik'i.l 'CvidviiL'^’ [-!> iK'Ldtli. iKdiv;; (iltlK'iliii, JiiLdutliiii; ii!i 

jjid'llir MrdLf'Ajr' PjivriLml ArhvKiry [‘'fimiiiHKlnii, rJuu i7nm(vrUlivit Imldin^ 

rurinnlk'^'HliijlJliifiiC ami Hupjilit'^rLiiilil Lif i 'L'iuUt' way furlbwjK^iltr'iia 
In im' iL'i^rkiCf Ctw’eejt' t4> ki'I Ipuirr [M^meirvlN vtirituHit slj^inriuil^'^ivllrij 
IwrHTii'iary aiirvaK. ' 

Alniri a >LMT oTElt Lkr tlMiiKinkruLipii ttmk'd.llw ^[h1A mjuireiiCMSI Lu- 
Inifilffvifiil r-nnijH'I'lLlvt' bhlrlliii^ait# lrir{gi> Ki'jik niHl iLdtIed rr'tliurr'nH’Tihi; 
lhal auitpilit.'n vruiikl Irai'irip iitrtl Ip ]jLirliL'i|iak' iiiltH'tiuciiptiLlii'rliit.bliiiij 
jirnsrnm. Th^ hdMA nl^ T(V]iiLTH>rl rlif- l;<h r^tvii'lnp 

and Far tnip^lim: (p bt*- xiimwvl pii Lliisi? Hlniidanhi b}' mynnlilatiaii 
fiflgliuilx^lHHH. FLgi.'ik'y lindln liv-liirk p nit^rlAljuiiqiinltly 

aRH'sniH'iit pf Mupiibm e pari of L'l^TiptiiLLi-ir liidiLknif, 

’Hiu roiiipnlilnie IwcldiiiF^prpfjmii '«'» Mljurtuniil tp apnalr nim'li like the 
■iijnwttsirajclnn. >iMpj}tH?RfSJJ*iiinli1«l hfkifl. jilnti(i»tiln5(Htr nwnortulA 
spniifiiil by CMS. The appbraliiKi ivi|ipreit MUfiplitrs la inibniri 4 yinm pf 


'^nii MriliraiT Ikyninil AjlLijHvy I'miminkii h ib nihiHiiik'ill Ihi^ i':4jlib»Jiiil 

tjH ihP IHIA In Itvn tl-'iL I'lnisi.™ up |«ikw nUiviilrfl Hfitir+W [ewjp 'iIhIHtwi' 
I'j^TriTfA .AitrlKO -I'liniiiilailoii. /i-forf M iW Cat\grt^ Vdiliiirnii eerf fj/ 

.Viiliiui^ i^'uliiilfini,EjjC^£]'pKi 
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Arnurii'ltil ctnoiinbrni^1nr'lii^lii4;1n£^nbr'fl'jil''rnbr'nl’A^<'T4>i1l4iirfuul!t, iiiwl 
ImbaiL't MliPTti. Tin*- ivtiTI'w dF thf [:iiLini'iul (iDciimrnta wili uatil as- pari (if 
1lw ortK^ta For dplermlmlifta 'iiio lYidrt^i'? tiBcHo 

liain^ a i''aJidJli1(^irar?'!uqipJicf' billing nunibiTLiriil bn acL'rnditifNi. flupfitiiin! 
liaiclKi bl>3brwotV'Uririor« [{b.iiit>^orJDenii. ilioit 

Ihr; l9ilx FMbU'doTidL'niiuKl, fnpanlt.v, iitkI iMicr iirwl cboni' l^nlx liitil wi'rc-ai 

(If (iiLrlnra nulaui aniiHiiil. 

CHb nLiinnln' Llial Llii^fml njiirtcl uFil!! Lmiipi'liln'c litddinji'linjifJrujn wiU 
[■w^ili: In |j^>iin?ni «inoiinis-Fti« pv^r^ll SKi'^rflev jFi-i»r^«rn If^JlhPiiitw 
(’iitmil rmThnihilF animirriH fdr tibn j^riKjpd lJ dIktu int^uikMl. tFarlinp to 
s^i^ilng» Rtif [lw Hhlloatif KH-osmiHAnd Its (llbiwwHj na 

r^mnln rMi Llii;^ pHf n- piHoils xii|iplii'r^ raihoinJtril willi cbrir birts, wi^lirrrl 
Piatb'l 3iH(A :il«l pniJ iiIllLbilliriibdriL^nioliI Cat'll jjrtHip Tlif ndliiMalvi] 
AHViTig>i rUtfriml l)>'jci'(Hi]rMotlrr[tK. u'llh tlif- [nrgi'ia xnvlnip; irf-tF) p(^^4N'^[ 
(^iniult^lfuT iiiail-onJcr diidiuLic aup|)iii':i 

CLonpntilivr b«ldinfl('Jiar^'3 3dndiLar?'a n'laticiiiiilij]! Ybitfi ■mprilirrx. 
4.:oJI1t>ntlli^'« IimIcIIiw 19 dovli;]Mcl w K<1iih« j>iji>iniviind ijv «lloivinii lo 
chcxHtr !nip]iLirp( liiurtl an tlvnrbiiUi- □ fhannr-fnQiiilbr Icaip aLojidiibfi 
jKilk-> CiM Hi'pI'i|Iii1lLlifi('d^itUvlJdr<'^b|iat<;k:b.idl^ Ihllld 
(MKnprlUl'iir lildrling: prixvdu; wriM to limit liin niimF]CTofhii|ifiliirT?( 

lu iJiutK- 'P-'liiXR'- bitb wvji' dL (If uiirh'r a L'Vflaiii aimniiiL wtiili:' tnujuriup: LliaJI 
nnniigbmpfilb^’B'f'r'i' Iru-liKli'dto ntMl hoitpIk'Uiry dnnbjuitL In IJid- 
(lL‘niiHi£lnrii(j[iL ^ pitromL La 5& prrceivl pF 4br mpplimr' biiki •irerr 
Mto-lwl, wuh Ffw «}{((5p(lMW. only i hi» duuF^l^w wunw Wd wap? cUciwn 
could be ntimbimed by ^cdicoTE- for cucnpclijlhclv hail difriK ptaviiSnl tD 
but^nr iathb n^klillj! Ik iIw 'di^'iori9ir4Hh’>n ikrf'a.'' 

Fiirtlbi'niipnt, njiiqK'LiLivitbiiJ(linLji''iKild1iitl|i n.'daic^iiiilirTJiin.Tpayini'iits 
Itccfluw- II |iiYYi.1dK ('MS wdh Ihp niilhonl^ io s^ont Aiijiplinfi?, Iiuuvl In 
1 jait oil ni'w liiTiiiELny uf tkinr FlnaiiL ial (lix umL'nriJd and Dlbnr aptiliealkm 
niMfrtsF? lb SOlh?, £ H3 i'flUiiiMH 

1 iayniFivl!i n'lailc tD nu|)pliKn dJ ni'diral cquipnifTil and mpflln wine 


"Tmwlikin 1‘rKTf' aiaM-iid kf iwlIrlrBlri lu (noilniif irortilntOTjTjf n 'vgjivmnn and 
M^tiiilL-u iwil ^-koliA-r iliui^ Ouj itB-b' ruli$iuJ iwitiU.-i':., iL';4idi;'». iiF irtK-Uiii dir- 
H^ijihjiK vnv mrhulnl m ihr d'siirMTTBicfi, lliivnwr llif m^Irr lull fca irr^l llv nv 

(hiri m liyihr-rt^niarKnnko. nmiJIlc* icllili^ iife>i jJIomihI |inir(1(vulri( m iinlninlii 

IJvrHTbLji^ rinluJ i^liLviiK^int ik pujibiHi* iMolnL'ti wdi UHlr Miivlii'ni uf iiiLiiid. 
uilraif^ bH|nai knkL^lHt iir-i iminTA. Hill mHiii^l wtwirhpjm ml 

dicnaictn^ Iferric rdi^lli-n wet? [«*] iDilff tlK' ii'iniiiJ aui? fMc Molkid' Ftc Mbxbli- 
krlliv iftiTjilim i JUm' nnld. jirniHl 
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Inprtfi^r iK^rt >liin ihr-rtfvtNhp ^rirH-r^tf lo 

itbrr Miilfr.ifi' |.mvij Irn. Ptirrilir^ uldjInMEd tcnilnir-s^naipljm 
nUTf ihp-Af^minlq brnrrwn rui Ant' vlvw flrv^irm-Ai nd taihiTri* 
ihiii ihii. cirr-KiU^. Irfjilnijr 


^4 FjUUir-f: 
QtuOkr>' aiiiil 


IkxiAte ufi.'vlp.Tiln llkil i.iin^K^Uv I'lkiiiil ir^ imav^ vi|^|i.?3 Lu ■.'41 
llwTL'nrln 1^ |inmiii|t lovpr-ipimU^ ilprrw ml i^rlMJia^cnmm, 

^i^jrlri! nvi ■hn.^idi iKh^hw !!■ lJp|ih.F 

IIk' iiupiirr'il^ li^jjjfkrv'.'miJ liutA'HlLmlti' IppM'di'ltn'M' 

IVRU mri J ilv rr jn' ui Im irTkhvil minilw Ln dwI ihHr 

rpff*- Rf iwfpfflfWrirt liJ-lris r«w 

upj siL'nlm iTJiJil Iv lin{h?rtArd. 


In •WT Ri^L-rrANk !fC 4 refcti. MiUlr^z 

ikahsiD^mJliii mil n.«coiniHmjNp4l n^pruiiliJhsii ■.lamior Ll^b 
riB-qlrlp< 'nrliitn^Nnw Unr^jnii mi'IrM hir 

b^-rihliiirlr-^ Ifplkllhl Mill 'riiJKr liiMMUfC-t Hi\t% i^jdil IMlpJi^ 

runJItniR, btwrirEBy»Et4B.mb. uHluq ^ iqrplif n, 

|w.ii!ii|:b^^r^d« •*^k4 i.M'wiipJlFfPs miri.vkndi: mnMiv! 

IW-.-M ■ill dMlJy. bi nMlkii lu ihe-diiiit Miiuidita uFLUi, 

TV- 1 ^PK 4 Hnikfl nnj>?^ 4 i!i iN-'Ji wjiIw 

upj UTirrtil^ra. iM^uJliifj nmikrn^hiivncBV^ 

uIMvIksfl Hid jf^i^j/m^irmiJIqi niunrra u rvtk rifeicijvlnfi wlmtii; 

rXjni^iJir^ji^.^PMnji^irLCHFirpJ rii]nct40ift^irii] ilpi^. 
iniiJL' luiLu^uii Lu rr^uil In luniiiuibi. ■mninii. .uul ifUfslfuiBi 
rrvHi bmvrkLiriM..Mf^lFn. ini i^lvr^ In HUikvi.in hvnifti-tHj 

hiI^iIm'l iiil.-Ki>JikA r^ilw-^iliiiy^Hiriiipih rWkJ^^I 

iHrliruo* iirpf^i lij nnii rin' liiroo^lf n leH'n uid mirUuT bjr imti 
i;(i,4Pf [fmiih'vi |h ilvf ilvHWffWfJiHi Tluw- nrv^Fi riiNrtffid HPiinifH 

i;^l‘^-flHirli*-»' fartr%^irp^tfl>•>^yta.■lr ■■stidl i 4 ibrriiili 4 i. 

rc|Lfinnn. uiJ ifulr^r iiromlriiq nd.wmm |xmita4tyr«j|^Li.n 
E^TJilWTi rnV^iH) titlfTiMu Ih|| b^n^kvtivi 

r^.iiijiiinl lUhTp-'M AUli LhjIIi ihr^knihii U pKii-kli'il Oirll' 

iq^kn. 1Ti^ Lukriiiitvil ^nliBliin u4pNiI1hI mrv mxi riir>rmrprB, 
IH'dlFf I ■jh-IlK- li ^ u^«r r-inrPilf -uiMi^uf 'Itf 
ljuab'k' ihdA JHif Ifrwi h44J|41rr> uikiii,i huiH ikbvwha. nfairli lucr 
hcTiV InikJlPfl llui HrriftMmi wm ■^liuiji.niv nwdriJ n^ilrtwaJ omM 
M rwgilw riwJriWMtft-vWu 
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riH'JLV lY- r«n&iMv4iVrtil ruftlw1ip;riflw4vflrLi*B4'iv^rli»rM 
rMfiiiJ lAifiuvT iJwMjt If nJkoi'cr AKVU |VBit4«n.TiFrT-yk.raJM 
ifirU]p wp cvoamBndplihs MhC^rrinuvlpjnfdru^ uiHAmii nh 
Ihn' riiiu uvl MTV 11 |T7iM iDdrrifri ip~i^ iTiT^F.UIh^' btdd&i 
^Tv^nn ^^4ffK|Hiril>-r lq!hbfjTii|.«iibind L«tri inpiHn 

klK-d! krY.-y. kir^ltkil ii lk^*iJHUkLM <if 

H TVfiy'*'. •>>>■! I p iirf 

nmjmrficf hMPPiiif> uikdVihH v .11 k-TrU^iJ in i^roiVlij. 

u 4 |ilFn if «h b^M iKvbM ui ITfepn 

■ KTkpnriiirTU ifT*yhjniJM Ina runrwc ruj ikPirtcpMi^a 

li* tM^.w Lhcn. ^^11 ncn^r^B mfjvl win pnpind I 17 

pWulv.lirl i»|m 1 irf u >n|c4i|.ilirivt lumppjiT llu &r Mnlnip 
IvfjCtn ti ii.T^i|2 R$>hnrMtjk7Tlk\1l^b'- 

rS4li.i|ifWii vili ria iVi^iHvivFBl.sliVi uvl vmivI iLu ifv- ijmij wM 
iirruiF ihr-bHFnrlir^'rsubdb'ikii 'aUi l^■’•^fuIJ^ > 4 ii ■prvkva.iinp.' Up i 
iiidprihf rnii|t^lihi*^hMhij| I'Ki aLii nul Li ihf FAwJrir iif 

in ricd lu krTmlmii tf n|^i.v>piMhtiil Aifivi IblStHituk 
n|n.".ii Uil n^diTiFPJtap irrdlriJ-ivPIJif^l uil npi4p.vifc4ib 
tteidkntwfd ULiT.ikiKltjw p^lri liW^j Ih nwJ f llrm ud 

llii- kplicfir>. hiflk>irTii>.t7. Cf{\i ^i^i1 \^\ || plHrl-in 

irar«r«ihslifc;a 4 Vn*’li '4 ■,k‘hM pir-M rihn i4v^L.stii«kv>f. 

Mlb« iM<EPr4cC7Cfi ta^ilnpiuiki arili'-TM^fuJitT luIrtiH 
infjmn An^Mrl ^niv VlUiL w ui'nxriiipdgi nLvkFmilTrpiT^ m LJ>p 
infjui'i Ir^wi ui m|ji4iwp ihJ iimltrkiiT^iiiJ 'ti ifidpy ud 
bl'TFri-'iirilm’D-iJiJ Brfi-hi.'a-pn.a-WHIkj kiit^kr^a- 'jTlIi^ 

riMfV. •i4‘ l-pH^y-bWP ■*fiPi,[|i Pnl^WiiSl 

llVkfTrTTPilf^PfltVi l^#PII 


(![Hi£:lii[lirM{ 
05?rfv«l ictfi?; 


Wl'p'bphnp LM fONprlkisp l■llt■^•^«MTP#LrFPl^^lnmk^t»lh^ 
kircimT |BC|uvi mfI l■.TFrlriaJT.>.'Tbp iaA-iPiiKfal ivilyakn 
■lUHlr^'^b^Rtk-iMl h llp.'4n»ivmliilhif. mll'W lin-pnliT^vO 
rC>J4*V.*n li |.-4T^i^ ‘Itip'pdPI'i 1^ Il5 ni^|.-H|v^i^hp>Jhf |4i^ik iVf 
l>:^ M>^>'-PP'>Vp:l iH hPivrfkspfiM *1 prtl'kHu 

Euatarik.^td viivnhiuLii pnv r« Wkij livlrmiMViHl fa ■’irfijiKiuii 
vail liv fTHVPulpp IJfalr^pn|p:aTij4u«id hrii^ krfVHP ilv fUBrnJ 
hi^Uij uvl-qufaynrnFdk^afvkrfT pirYktai WFlnn Lii IMkav 
l■.1P.fl^ftn1 till nffTinijlnv h4Mi^rtn |w PkH imTTfavn IM Tirahi 
■lYrrl HTTfrUj hpI IvarT 9^1>‘«l‘llrFn> od’arilfrii I'rnlikil 

h.i h ip . l V yjIri. Imil Im triilCfili'vT^ 
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V|r f lUTHNI. Iht^ Hy :VlffTii^«l. I ^>111 1^ m 

jjvMiT Majr^MiUMM llul Tfu DT in.aili.rn c4 Ltv MdH'imnjIlivi 11117 tiMT' 


AtkiiywJi'djpufjH^s 


Kof IXiniirf Irdbmulofi \haf k^lNi.4y. rnt ia 

M rK pTK'. C'ctiUii [iiIiJh rrrmirHMii^ iiT 

r-LilfTr^liviKi Ffl.iMiufti- 41 'iJ RjHr 11117 ^ FiAirid til Ehr kefl |» 4 |b.' 

of IliKiHlInmjr. ^4lf rti AjvtiicI^ AmpIhiI IHn«c1ivi I 'rafei* IlfTdrv 
Ki-IL-Ji^ir^ Bl-VU blUhL; lib iJnlTbK4&^ WuAtf lii^- 

offilnliiriLiirif:^ Ih^.^li^vnl 
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Relatjed GAO Products 


^ fvtf/rvprr MijiviKvVJ^r 

JL^irpwiAl niurii I iAI Nr?-^ |ir-: 

iiBiuryai.^A>7. 

Mofi^n: JWirvA^ i^Wii'iniJ £^ifffivrxf.' LYujd JKi.inm' Stiff HufttjiV 
f]Pl^^rtj\fltytinfftivfHFuS r.'pffniP rJW.WWH^P. Wlril|ip.Jtl P C.’ 

Mm.*!. 1. 2£lCl^ 

AArtmYmrw Miip J:[0vJip^Si~jrmii‘jTg nikf Slmiwn'J'l'nmVjnnil .SAinMnnlc 

iVrnA-J^Ji I^'ieIiIi^^i. D^.: 

pif f*i| PciVy 

Jihr ^iTT Wi^WWHurini i^M) tfi iL Vi’uUiqliB^ ll-jC: hiiknibv L'P, ^JJ>i. 

AMvf^nr.' J'lipnnpiijvi dJm TpUI^ ^i^prd.^cfmWlJdx^ JIiiW>Ilu'>h' 
i^rV^il Evtr^/tH^ ilm/ ^yft\(it. D.C.: 

apfiiwiiHi 7, ;fa h 

#Mlh>ii?' tTTf JK'i^.Vi'^ 4>Hfw4 
UM.M>4-TIA7. ■A4fi^ir4fuii.QP>:;^i-d£li^W4 

.y^ffrYinr.' I* AuM-H^a Hrrwiiiu Jii fLV JA^in^ 

^yiViv^r Uip^ ^h-Al^kn urH^ ^dHitflivl. 

|M / .hrw 

^JntrmiJj^^njAn^^Dlr. LiMkOIEil^f-lfJ-?t. Wulniijiin D.C..Jd}r h, PMV. 

.4vrn ^ flirw i'er:nrn ^jrfiyTjf J-WAnii^fr^' TTEvn'JA 
^iii^nrw D.C.: I, lll!9». 

Mnl'min.' Swnf Fu r^iqiAuu^ C'fulJj’ ^jiwaV '^fip^/nJvrAti^ii^ 
£q^fpl^^f niM' l7^■iTI^3^S l#4>|il'J. W«U«||].ifi PX“ 

It iLfWL 

.^AAiYmrr.' Mini' IJrniHvii il^^mtu t hulijnipd iA ^!-1 ^Ifrniikiii 

U.UidlEEHHA^aT. n'lcJikt^CML rLP.: r4iy.^Hl^r T. L9frT. 

£^iuln.' ^jmrv^jjflir J^IrnJ J^uj^iiv rAmrJiiiK UbiAuk 
l:!M^IH^■+^R•l?] Wp.itwiU.irL An|3N'KI«?. 
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GAl(>% Mi^kiti 

Tfv UnAiTxiMTil AnHunliiiLhJy I'Jtkv. ib.' uiJtL^vmJimMai^ ichJ 
irwH4iKPLivi' uni iif f luta In ra|»tiirt ■ ■m'linff rb 

nulhbiinmJ rrj^EuUUiri mrl In hf^vrpnnr ib* 
miitnulaJ^ ^^lk^ IMnJ fpiLrrarumI ^ llv JbwrkAJi (vo^ih <iAJ 1 
H£in-iitmrf.ikr DV-rX fiiNk Anvlt •niJmm Frikni i^iHj.uh uvl-|p4AiiM, 
pnd pyuiAm iw>rirwivHLiikif^ :arl ■Hkimrr-’iri Iv4fi 

O'^pTW nNif H>ti firrilff ■twet'ii’ 

■ iifiNhivpiK u) pvij ai>i»fiijii.iii li.;iMlHi>>1 In In ■’?!<■ i-nliiwrf 

b^vylMl:4ll^. . ilri ItrlkMiJV 

Obtaining CopdfiFii^f 
GAO Etepcms ajicl 
Teatimcmy 

TT-- [MifV (tflMt WV If- ■'*<Nri nFf^An tKiriiptf ririii#| an rijHi 

h Ilin^llli SMf-! fa.’i.u ''■(’tirtCtf.-'iAOpt'fll- 

nf*tj‘ iT(>iniv iciilnxis'. liirt ta WTh^*'.-. To 

tiFia GA.III r-fVrill Llil ufai-M-tf 

Iri V w-a ufJ hHiiI “C^iuJ 

Clnlrr \rf hCAll m I^kw- 

n>- Wm Mfif oF'.'ibh If ililnj b- iK- K rliHi 

*jA ibiN.-^' iMit >liuj>l Lit ri^' l^JI FkijjtTBli'iidiin 'jf 

ChiiiBKiiM CJ^iO ibcMniibi h'lRa. mrt MukuunL tm liKl^r 

iuin'<i4Jiv3i ludkil III mIcWxi ui’ ilunniiHlStpTrrr^ ElnJfni 

ibidu 1 V trii In 


U. a niHnx Xi-C'Waiit'lJi^ <^1-^ 

Ul Raeti h'w. RvpjfA 111 

Wirftliid'iil Df LilKJt 


mwaTmiiK^ vrtrr (psisiiflmt 
tni^: <StGir:L14Wi 

Fui 

Tn- Report Ptaud. 
WaalE'. and Abuaa in 
Federal Ptograma 

I^iTUKT 

^'ptaluc ww^.4aii.pnvAriiilni€iTmilri^iDi 

Fi^niil iRUttirlKppii ipiE 

AjooirtB^jriWPmiji i^nrirf CNAIj nr |UEJ|^nt6Tf III 
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Chairman STARK. Mr. Ryan. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS RYAN, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 

HOMECARE, AND PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFI- 
CER, HOMECARE CONCEPTS, INC. 

Mr. RYAN. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
Members of the Subcommittee. My name is Tom Ryan. I started in 
the home care industry as a respiratory therapist and have served 
patients in my community for 30 years. I’m the President and CEO 
of Homecare Concepts. It’s a company I founded 20 years ago in 
Farmdale, New York, to provide respiratory and home medical 
equipment to people with medical conditions and disabilities. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to testify about our very serious concerns 
regarding the competitive bidding program. 

I am speaking today on behalf of the American Association for 
Homecare, where I recently served as Chairman and currently 
serve as a member of the executive Committee. Our members oper- 
ate home care practices that will be impacted by the competitive 
bidding program. I am concerned about the problems that have 
plagued round one of this program. My company is scheduled to be 
in round two of the bidding program. 

I will be blunt. This Medicare bidding program is a train wreck. 
But this program jumps off the tracks, the attitude of CMS is clear- 
ly let’s go full steam ahead. The bidding program is poorly con- 
ceived, it’s fundamentally flawed, and it does not account for the 
way home care providers currently compete for business. As a re- 
sult of these flaws, the program has been plagued with problems 
since its inception. This program will drive people out of business. 
A large portion of high quality local home care providers will be 
driven out of business and they will no longer be able to serve the 
communities that they’ve been serving for years. 

The real tragedy is the negative impact on the Medicare bene- 
ficiaries. Problems with the design and operation of the bidding 
program will seriously reduce beneficiary access, the quality of 
care, and products that beneficiaries receive today. The program is 
not the free market miracle that some have characterized it to be. 

In light of these problems, the American Association for 
Homecare strongly urges Congress to immediately halt implemen- 
tation of this program. We urge Congress to develop an alternative 
process that achieves not only accurate reimbursement rates for 
home medical equipment, but most importantly, ensures appro- 
priate access to quality care for the Medicare beneficiaries. 

The bidding program will drive thousands of qualified providers 
out of the marketplace, and as a consequence severely limit the 
services available to millions of seniors and people with disabilities. 
Providers currently compete on the ability to improve quality. 
That’s what attracts referral sources to give us business. The new 
Medicare bidding program will stifle that competition. 

There are multiple problems with various products subject to bid. 
I’ll mention just a few. In the area of complex power wheelchairs, 
long-time consumers of customized wheelchairs will be forced to 
switch to new providers. For patients who rely on these specialty 
wheelchairs for daily activities, this is a drastic change. 
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In the diabetic treatment area, diabetic patients will be forced to 
switch to different monitoring systems and supplies, which has se- 
rious implications for patient compliance. The same point is true 
for cancer patients who depend on enteral nutrition for tube feed- 
ing. As a result of the new Medicare policy for home oxygen ther- 
apy, disruptive changes in the area of home oxygen therapy are 
scheduled to take place very soon. The transfer of ownership of oxy- 
gen equipment and the 36-month payment cap go into effect on 
January 1st, 2009. This will cause confusion among beneficiaries 
and will reduce the level and quality of services. New bidding rules 
only complicate these problems. 

With respect to the impact on home care provides, 63 percent of 
the accredited home care providers submitted bids in round one, 
and they were disqualified. Most of these disqualifications were for 
technicalities. A 63-percent exclusion rate is totally unacceptable, 
and we feel is a serious breakdown in the bidding program. 

Home medical equipment providers are overwhelmingly small to 
mid-size companies just like myself. We typically receive 50 percent 
of our business from Medicare. The loss in the ability to serve these 
patients will result in widespread layoffs and business failures. 

The term “competitive bidding” is dead wrong. The bidding pro- 
gram will in fact radically reduce the number of accredited sup- 
pliers that are allowed to compete. The bidding program’s widely 
touted savings are misleading. Small providers bid unreasonably 
low to have an opportunity to stay in the game, since the alter- 
native was to go out of business. The fact that 64 percent of the 
suppliers that were offered contracts were small validates. We be- 
lieve the extraordinary low-bid rates will be unsustainable over a 
3-year contracting period, and any savings will be at the expense 
of services to the beneficiary. 

Significant aspects of the development and implementation of 
this bidding program have been shrouded in secrecy. The lack of 
transparency, the unwillingness by CMS to share key information, 
mask deficiencies of the program and make it impossible to evalu- 
ate why CMS reaches various decisions. Moreover, CMS has re- 
jected congressionally mandated working with the PAOC commu- 
nity. They have not worked with the PAOC community. 

There are 33 business days before round one of this program 
takes effect. The program would be a historic change affecting as 
many as three million beneficiaries in the first phase alone, yet 
Medicare has not even announced who has won the bids yet, leav- 
ing the education of providers and beneficiaries till the last minute. 

For this reason, the American Association for Homecare urges 
Congress to immediately halt the implementation of this program. 
The wide range of problems and questions about the program must 
be independently evaluated and an alternative process to deter- 
mine payment rates for home medical equipment must be explored. 
The Association stands ready to work with members of this Com- 
mittee and other Members of Congress immediately to address 
these issues. 

In closing, I want to remind you that home care is part of the 
solution to Medicare. It’s not part of the problem. Thank you for 
your invitation to speak, and I would welcome any questions that 
you have. 
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[The prepared statement of Thomas Ryan follows:] 

Statement of Tom Ryan, American Association for Homecare 

Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee. 
My name is Tom Ryan. I am a respiratory therapist and President and CEO of 
Homecare Concepts Inc., a respiratory and home medical equipment company based 
in Farmingdale, New York. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today 
about very serious concerns surrounding the Medicare DME competitive bidding 
program and the negative impact it will have on Medicare beneficiaries and 
homecare providers. 

I am speaking today on behalf of the American Association for Homecare 
(AAHomecare) where I served as chairman during 2006 and 2007 and where I cur- 
rently serve on its executive committee. AAHomecare is the national trade associa- 
tion representing both providers of durable medical equipment and manufacturers 
across the nation. The Association’s membership reflects a broad cross-section of the 
homecare community including home medical equipment (HME) providers of all 
sizes operating in approximately 3,000 locations in all 50 states. I am also a member 
of the board of directors for the New York Medical Equipment Providers Association 
(NYMEP). 

AAHomecare works to strengthen access to high quality care for millions of Amer- 
icans who require home medical equipment, services and therapies in their homes. 
Many of our member providers operate health care facilities and businesses in areas 
that are subject to the Medicare competitive bidding program. I am scheduled to be 
in Round Two of bidding by virtue of serving beneficiaries in the New York metro- 
politan area, but I have heard and seen in detail the first-round problems that have 
plagued this high-profile program. I am well aware of the bidding program’s antici- 
pated effects on both Medicare beneficiaries and suppliers. 

Summary 

The Medicare bidding program is a poorly conceived and fundamentally flawed 
program that is now exhibiting many of the serious breakdowns that were predict- 
able based on its failure to recognize and account for the true nature of the way 
home medical equipment is provided to Medicare beneficiaries. These breakdowns 
have been evident since the start of the Round One bidding process in early 2007, 
throughout the bid evaluation process, and right through the recent awarding of 
contracts. Design and operational problems in the bidding and contracting phase 
will seriously compromise beneficiary access and quality of care. The Association 
strongly urges Congress to immediately halt the implementation of this bidding pro- 
gram and develop an alternative process that achieves not only accurate reimburse- 
ment rates for home medical equipment but, most importantly, ensures good access 
to quality care for Medicare beneficiaries. 

The current bidding program will drive thousands of qualified HME providers out 
of the Medicare marketplace. One of the consequences will be limitations on services 
available to millions of seniors and people with disabilities. Nearly two-thirds (63 
percent) of accredited, qualified homecare providers that submitted bids have been 
disqualified in the first round of bidding. Moreover, such a dramatic reduction in 
the number of homecare facilities will result in reduced access to home providers 
and the quality of services that they provide if this bidding program moves forward 
in its current form. Errors and flaws that have emerged in Round One of bidding 
will be embedded in the program if CMS rushes to implement Round Two in 70 ad- 
ditional areas in the months ahead. 

The Medicare Modernization Act mandated a competitive bidding program to es- 
tablish market-based pricing for home-based equipment and care under Medicare. 
But because the bidding system will reduce the number of home medical equipment 
providers, it will needlessly eliminate thousands of qualified providers, reduce serv- 
ices to beneficiaries, and systematically dismantle the nation’s homecare infrastruc- 
ture. 

HME providers are overwhelmingly small to mid-sized practices that typically re- 
ceive about 40-50 percent of their business from Medicare patients. The loss in the 
ability to serve this patient population will result in layoffs and many business fail- 
ures. The term “competitive bidding” is misleading because CMS is radically reduc- 
ing the number of suppliers that compete in a given area. 

The changes that will result from the bidding program will affect over three mil- 
lion beneficiaries who reside in Round One areas. CMS has indicated that if Round 
Two is implemented, approximately 50 percent of all Medicare beneficiaries requir- 
ing home medical equipment could be affected. The bidding program could also 
quickly affect all Medicare beneficiaries in the U.S. as early as January 1, 2009, 
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when CMS will have the authority to apply bid pricing in non-bidding areas. The 
ability of CMS to apply bid pricing to non-bidding areas, especially rural areas with 
hard-to-reach patients, is clearly not market-based. 

For these reasons the Association urges Congress to immediately halt the imple- 
mentation of this program until the wide range of problems and questions about the 
program can be independently evaluated and an alternative process to determine 
payment rates for home medical equipment can be explored. Without a pause in the 
implementation timeline to review serious concerns and examine alternatives. Medi- 
care’s home medical equipment benefit will be irreparably harmed. 

Consequences of Bidding 

Impact on Beneficiary Quality of Care 

Many Medicare beneficiaries who reside in bidding areas will likely see: (1) a re- 
duction in the level of services they receive; (2) lower quality items that may not 
be tailored to their specific needs; and, (3) disruptions in continuity of care as they 
are forced to switch providers. 

Under the bidding program, suppliers are required to provide the same products 
to Medicare beneficiaries as they provide to non-Medicare patients, but only in situ- 
ations where a physician specifically prescribes a certain product and brand. In all 
other cases, suppliers have the option to provide a range of products that fit within 
the physician’s prescription. With the drastic reduction in reimbursement rates, 
there will be a diminution in the quality of goods and the level of service that sup- 
pliers have furnished in the past. 

Additionally, CMS has also awarded contracts to suppliers who currently have no 
physical presence in bidding areas. These suppliers have the following options. They 
can: (1) quickly form subcontracting arrangements with local suppliers, or (2) at- 
tempt to open a new location(s) to service beneficiaries residing within a bidding 
area. In either case, suppliers will have to make these changes in the next 60 days 
because the program starts on July 1. 

In the complex power wheelchair marketplace, there are a number of problematic 
areas that will impact quality of care. A contract winner who is not currently lo- 
cated in the bidding area could attempt to form subcontracting arrangements. How- 
ever, the Medicare allowable set through bidding is unlikely to financially support 
both the contract supplier and the subcontractor. Also, CMS accrediting bodies can- 
not necessarily guarantee that “winning” suppliers use exclusively accredited sub- 
contractors. In its final rule on bidding, CMS stated that it will “not evaluate sub- 
contractors to determine if they meet tbe accreditation, quality, financial and eligi- 
bility standards because a subcontractor to a contract supplier cannot itself be a 
contract supplier and cannot submit claims under the Medicare DMEPOS Competi- 
tive Bidding Program.” Moreover, these subcontracting suppliers could provide the 
beneficiary with a very inexpensive power wheelchair system that may not be as 
durable nor may it fully meet the beneficiary’s needs, as complex power wheelchairs 
that are currently provided. Finally, CMS does not mandate that suppliers repair 
the complex power wheelchair they provide. Given the low payment rates for re- 
pairs, the Medicare beneficiary may very likely find him/herself unable to find a pro- 
vider willing to repair the power wheelchair. 

CMS made decisions in the diabetic arena that are likely to jeopardize disease 
management services to Medicare beneficiaries. In the diabetes treatment area, 
CMS did not ensure that all bidders played by the same rules. First, it did not de- 
fine a formulary and it did not apply the rules of bidding equally to all bidders. As 
a result, CMS may have significantly limited beneficiaries’ range of choices of diabe- 
tes monitoring systems and supplies. Second, by excluding retail providers from the 
bidding process, CMS distorted and clearly undermined the objectives of competitive 
bidding by allowing more than one reimbursement rate for the same product in an 
area. This was not envisioned by Congress. This unprecedented policy is anti-com- 
petitive. Unless winning suppliers are providing the same or equivalent products or 
services as are provided today, patients may now turn to retail stores for their sup- 
plies, where the cost is greater and there is no Medicare savings. We believe that 
CMS should establish one reimbursement rate for a product in an area regardless 
of where it is purchased, at a fair rate that allows choice so that beneficiaries do 
not have to switch their systems. 

Over 20 million Americans currently live with diabetes, a serious and chronic dis- 
ease. One in four Medicare patients suffers from diabetes and these beneficiaries ac- 
count for 40 percent of Medicare spending. Given these statistics, it is imperative 
that we work to help patients more effectively manage their chronic disease. Reduc- 
ing the likelihood that diabetes patients will be compliant in managing their disease 
should not be the bi-product of bidding. 
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Prior to bidding being implemented, significant policy changes have been slated 
to take effect that will impact home oxygen beneficiaries. The transfer of ownership 
of oxygen equipment and the 36-month payment cap — which both go into effect on 
January 1, 2009 — are very likely to cause confusion with beneficiaries and adversely 
impact the level and quality of service beneficiaries have come to expect. These 
issues will only be magnified with bidding and its additional set of rules. For exam- 
ple, a beneficiary who is in his/her 31st month on oxygen therapy with an advanced 
oxygen system who moves to a new geographic area is unlikely to find an oxygen 
provider willing to furnish the same level of technology that the beneficiary was pre- 
viously using. 

There is also the real issue of suppliers being able to ramp up operations to meet 
significant new demand for medical equipment and services subject to bidding, 
while CMS has presumably selected enough suppliers to service an entire bidding 
area for each product category, contract suppliers are going to have to be prepared 
for a significant increase in demand for these items and services. Based on the infor- 
mation provided hy CMS that identifies the number of contracts that were offered 
in each product category and each bidding area, contract suppliers could see an in- 
crease of 200-300 percent in the number of patients they are required to serve. Sup- 
pliers may be overwhelmed by the huge increase in volume, which their systems 
and infrastructure did not anticipate or may not be able to handle. This is especially 
true for suppliers who have never operated in bidding marketplaces prior to the im- 
plementation of this program. Contract suppliers that cannot meet demand are un- 
likely to provide the level of service that patients are accustomed. 

These changes will also impact manufacturers who provide suppliers with lines 
of credit, which allow them, in turn, to purchase home medical equipment. These 
manufacturers will experience significant chaos in the credit market. Good providers 
who lost bids will become instant bankruptcy risks for manufacturer creditors be- 
cause they have no way to anticipate the impact of bidding on suppliers and their 
ability to meet payment obligations. It will also be difficult for manufacturers to pro- 
vide winning suppliers with the credit they are seeking given the significant pay- 
ment cuts. Credit from financial institutions for winning suppliers who need to in- 
crease their operating capacity to meet increased demand also may not be readily 
available as the financial markets have recently made lending much more difficult. 
As a result, it will be the beneficiary who may not be able to receive the same qual- 
ity of items and services that were previously provided due to credit pressures. 

Impact on Beneficiary Access to Care 

The Association is aware of some suppliers that were awarded contracts for cer- 
tain product categories, which those same suppliers never before provided. In these 
circumstances, CMS has never outlined how it evaluated a supplier’s self-reported 
plans to provide these new services. We also question how these suppliers could sub- 
mit accurate bids for such services and items while also incorporating an unknown 
demand factor and operation costs into their bid calculation. 

Consider the range of beneficiaries that will be impacted by bidding effective July 

1 : 

• More than 220,000 Medicare beneficiaries who currently rely on home oxygen 
therapy may experience a disruption of their service if their provider does not 
elect to “grandfather” existing patients, and tens of thousands of new patients 
prescribed the therapy will have severely limited access from July 1, 2008 for- 
ward. As these beneficiaries assume ownership of their equipment in January 
2009, they may have to switch providers in order to obtain portable oxygen. 

• 143,000 beneficiaries currently receiving home-delivered diabetic supplies may 
be forced to switch providers by July 1 since there is no “grandfathering” provi- 
sion. Small “winners” will be overwhelmed by the rush of patients to switch 
suppliers by CMS’ deadline. 

• 10,000 beneficiaries currently receiving home enteral nutrition therapy may be 
forced to switch providers by July since there is no “grandfathering” provision. 

• 16,000 beneficiaries currently being treated at home for Obstructive Sleep 
Apnea (OSA) may have to switch providers as they assume ownership of their 
equipment under the Deficit Reduction Act (DRA). 

• 25,000 elderly beneficiaries currently rel3dng on hospital beds to remain at 
home may have to switch if their providers do not “grandfather” due to pricing 
in one or more markets. 

Beneficiaries also are likely to face the prospect of coordinating care with multiple 
suppliers in bidding areas. Prior to bidding, a beneficiary’s home medical equipment 
needs could be served by one supplier. Now, suppliers can only serve beneficiaries 
for items and services subject to bidding for which they have received a contract. 
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If a beneficiary needs a hospital bed, a walker and oxygen therapy, the beneficiary 
may require care from three separate suppliers due to the mechanics of the bidding 
program. 

Few beneficiaries are aware that changes resulting from this program are immi- 
nent. If services and quality are reduced, if access is curtailed or beneficiary compli- 
ance diminishes — all likely outcomes from this program — Medicare costs will in- 
crease as patients require longer hospital stays, seek more frequent physician inter- 
action and visit the emergency room. 

Failure to Educate Beneficiaries, Referring Clinicians and Suppliers 

CMS has touted an extensive list of steps it has taken to educate the supplier 
community about competitive bidding. Nevertheless, 63 percent of suppliers who at- 
tempted to participate were unable to navigate the bidding process and operational 
questions remain. Further, the supplier community, who has the most direct contact 
with existing beneficiaries that will be impacted by this program, has never been 
formally engaged by CMS to educate the beneficiary community on the changes that 
will result from bidding. To our knowledge, CMS has published only one pamphlet, 
in October 2007, to educate Medicare beneficiaries. This is for a program that is 
scheduled to go into effect in less than 60 days. 

Now that there are “winners” and “losers” because of the program, “losing” sup- 
pliers have no incentive to educate beneficiaries and “winning” suppliers are con- 
sumed with the prospect of ramping up their operations to handle a significant in- 
crease in demand for services. 

Once again it is the beneficiary that will suffer. Unfortunately, ensuring that 
three million beneficiaries in the 10 areas subject to bidding are educated on how 
the home medical equipment benefit will operate will be extremely difficult in the 
remaining days before this program goes into effect. Many Medicare beneficiaries 
who rely on or will need home medical equipment and services are the most frail 
within our health care system. Many do not have access to the internet. They are 
homebound. They are not able to attend public meetings like those held to educate 
beneficiaries about the Medicare Part D program. 

Bidding Implementation Problems 

The Medicare bidding program is expected to immediately impact more than 4,500 
home medical equipment companies in the first ten metropolitan statistical areas. 
Ultimately, only 1,005 unique supplier companies submitted bids to CMS for consid- 
eration. of that, 630 supplier companies were disqualified from consideration be- 
cause of a failure to submit complete and accurate information — leaving a pool of 
only 375 companies for CMS to consider. Regardless of whether supplier packages 
were deemed complete or incomplete, we do not believe that any program where 
more than 60 percent of suppliers were disqualified should be considered a success 
and should move forward. These statistics point to a failure by CMS to properly 
educate suppliers about the bidding program and flaws within the internal bid sub- 
missions review process. 

The lack of supplier participation can be traced back to the initial bid submission 
period in May 2007. Suppliers in the 10 metropolitan areas subject to bidding imme- 
diately encountered a wide range of significant problems. 

Suppliers found that the bid submission system was primitive, cumbersome and 
fraught with problems resulting in excessive data input time and loss of submitted 
data. Frequently, the system was non-operational and inaccessible. 

The problems faced by suppliers during the bidding window were so significant 
that CMS extended the bidding window three times (two one-week delays followed 
by a 60-day delay). Ultimately, however, we believe that some suppliers were unable 
to navigate the program and were unable to participate in the program. 

More procedural and operational flaws that threatened the integrity of the entire 
program became more readily apparent when CMS began informing suppliers 
whether they won a contract on March 21. These flaws include, among others: (1) 
the Competitive Bidding Implementation Contractor’s (CBIC) inappropriate rejec- 
tion of qualified bids due to misplaced or overlooked documentation that was prop- 
erly and timely submitted by suppliers; (2) inappropriate disqualification of bids due 
to purported “financial stability” reasons, which neither the CBIC nor CMS has ever 
explained during or after the bidding process; (3) a seemingly arbitrary process re- 
garding how the CBIC or CMS used providers’ self reporting capacity to determine 
how many winning suppliers were needed for each market; and (4) extremely mini- 
mal information disclosed in terms of the calculation of the winning bid amounts 
and related results. 

The original “request for bids” rules on the CBIC’s web site stated that the CBIC 
will inform suppliers of any deficient documentation; the original RFB rules said 
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that, “beginning 10 business days before the bidding window ends, suppliers will be 
notified if there is any missing hard copy attachments.” These rules were in place 
as of May 2007, and upon which suppliers relied as they navigated the cumbersome 
and confusing bid process. However, on September 13 (just prior to the closing date 
of (Sept. 25, 2007), the CBIC revised this RFB rule without any type of notice to 
the bidding community. 

Equally troubling, especially in light of an extraordinary disqualification rate of 
63 percent, is that CMS has never delineated a process at any time in the develop- 
ment or implementation of this program by which suppliers who were disqualified 
would be able to have their cases reviewed. Subsequent to the mass disqualification 
of suppliers on March 21, the CBIC initially informed suppliers who questioned 
their disqualification that their cases would be reviewed for accuracy within 30 
days. Recently, the CBIC has sent e-mail communication to some of these suppliers 
indicating that it would not be able to meet its stated review period. For others, 
the CBIC has just reaffirmed the original “incorrect” disqualification and left these 
suppliers, who have proof that they have been wrongly disqualified, with no avenue 
for a proper review of their supporting information. 

Home Medical Equipment Supplier Impact 

The Association believes that the Medicare bidding program will radically change 
the HME marketplace if implemented in its current form. CMS will selectively con- 
tract with only approximately 300 unique supplier companies in the first 10 metro- 
politan areas under the fee-for-service program. CMS’ own statistics have shown 
that approximately 4,500 unique companies reside in these 10 bidding areas. This 
would indicate that CMS intends to contract with approximately 7 percent of exist- 
ing home medical equipment companies. Even if we only account for the unique 
companies that took part in the program — 1,005 companies — CMS is still threat- 
ening the financial viability of 70 percent of the otherwise qualified and accredited 
suppliers in the current homecare marketplace. 

The integrity of contract suppliers may also become a question since some sup- 
pliers who participated in the program submitted bids based on the assumption that 
they would be awarded contracts for multiple product categories subject to bidding. 
If, for example, a supplier submitted its bids expecting to be a contract supplier for 
multiple product categories but only “won” a contract for one product category, the 
supplier’s long-term sustainability may be in question. 

Homecare has been shown to be the most cost-effective and patient preferred type 
of care provided to beneficiaries. As baby boomers retire and become eligible for the 
Medicare program, demand for home medical equipment is likely to increase. These 
beneficiaries will prefer the advancements in technology that allow them to live full 
lives in the home setting. Arbitrarily limiting the number of homecare companies 
that the market will support should he viewed as selective contracting, not competi- 
tive bidding. 

Savings Questionable 

The bidding program designed by CMS is fatally flawed and its widely touted sav- 
ings are misleading. Smaller suppliers were fearful that larger suppliers had a com- 
petitive advantage in the bidding system due to the ability of these larger suppliers 
to negotiate volume pricing with manufacturers. As a result, smaller suppliers be- 
lieved they could only remain viable by bidding at levels that were extraordinarily 
low, but assumed that larger supplier bids would reflect accurate (higher) pricing 
and would increase the final Medicare single payment amount, thus, rationalizing 
payments. 

Essentially, small suppliers bid unreasonably low to have an opportunity to “stay 
in the game” since the alternative is to go out of business. The fact that a large 
percentage of suppliers offered contracts, 63 percent, were small suppliers validates 
this theory. Because so many small suppliers bid so low, these bidders came close 
to meeting the capacity projections; preventing many of the larger firms’ bids from 
being considered. We believe the extraordinarily low bid rates will be unsustainable 
over a three-year contracting period. 

The argument that the pricing levels established through bidding are indicative 
of market pricing is unfounded. The bid system established an elaborate “game” 
with skewed incentives, resulting in prices that are not reflective of market pricing; 
but instead were based upon a desperate need to “stay alive” through the bid pro- 
gram. 

We anticipate that beneficiaries in the bid areas will receive lesser quality items 
and reduced services. Also problematic will be beneficiary disruption and confusion 
that will lead to additional program costs in the form of longer hospital stays, more 
frequent physician visits and care sought in emergency rooms. None of these factors 
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has ever been identified by CMS in its presentation of savings that can be achieved 
through bidding. 

Lack of Government Transparency 

The development and implementation of the bidding program have been shrouded 
in secrecy. The lack of transparency masks deficiencies of the program and makes 
it impossible to evaluate fully the way CMS reached its various decisions at every 
stage of the process. CMS’ unwillingness to share basic information about the pro- 
gram raises serious questions about any future rounds of the program with respect 
to fair supplier selection and patient access to quality suppliers. 

CMS has not shared meaningful bidding data nor the methodology and criteria 
used to establish new Medicare payment rates and the criteria by which suppliers 
were evaluated. By refusing to release critical data, CMS is impeding an open as- 
sessment and dialogue with the public. 

How did CMS evaluate the financial stability of providers? How did CMS review 
a supplier’s self-reporting capacity to meet the market’s need? Did CMS properly 
calculate the single payment amount? What criteria did CMS use to evaluate bids 
and determine whether a bid was a “bone fide” one? What process did CMS use to 
re-evaluate the bidding packages of suppliers who believe they were inappropriately 
disqualified from the program? These and other questions still remain unanswered 
and threaten the integrity of the bidding program. 

Recommendations 

Due to the flaws, errors and questions that have plagued Round One, and will 
certainly carry through to Round Two, we urge Congress to immediately halt the 
implementation of this bidding program. The Association supports the implementa- 
tion of a rational, alternative process to determine Medicare pricing for DME items 
and services. 

AAHomecare stands ready to work with members of this Committee and other 
members of Congress as early as today to address these complex challenges and en- 
sure the provision of cost-effective and quality homecare to deserving Medicare 
beneficiaries. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Thomas. 

STATEMENT OF PETER W. THOMAS, ESQ., CO-CHAIR, CONSOR- 
TIUM FOR CITIZENS WITH DISABILITIES HEALTH TASK 
FORCE 

Mr. THOMAS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Peter 
Thomas and I’m being so bold today as to try to represent the voice 
of the Medicare beneficiary through the Consortium for Citizens 
with Disabilities. CCD is a coalition of 100 national disability-re- 
lated organizations and includes some of the major disability 
groups in the country, including the Brain Injury Association of 
America, the United Cerebral Palsy Associations, the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society and many others. 

Let me just take a moment to say that we’ve talked a lot about 
devices and products today. I just need to bring home to the Com- 
mittee how vital these devices and services and items really are to 
beneficiaries across the board, across the Medicare Program, but 
especially for those with long-term needs with severe disabilities, 
with chronic conditions. These items and services and related de- 
vices are a lifeline to independent living and to functionality and 
to health care, good, solid health care. 

In addition to the senior population, of course, the Medicare pro- 
gram covers over six million people below the age of 65 that are 
only on the program because they have disabilities that permit 
them — or that do not permit them to work. I hope that this Com- 
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mittee and CMS really takes this into account in implementing the 
program. 

DMEPOS items and services disproportionally impact people 
with disabilities. This is a relatively vulnerable population in the 
Medicare program and assistive devices really mean a great deal 
for function and health care. The CCD groups have opposed com- 
petitive bidding since the beginning, in 1997 with the demonstra- 
tion projects, in 2003 when the MMA passed, and of course now 
less than 2 months before it’s being implemented. 

Under the current fee schedule, price is a constant, and suppliers 
compete on a range of other variables, including good service to pa- 
tients, including being responsive to referral sources and physi- 
cians, and exercising good business practices. That’s what competi- 
tion is currently in the Medicare system for this benefit. When 
price becomes the sole determinant of who gets the contract, all of 
those other provisions become secondary. So, the CCD opposes com- 
petitive bidding for three main reasons: One, it will reduce choice, 
two, it will reduce quality, and three, it will reduce access. 

As to choice, choice of supplier, the competitive bidding program 
clearly reduces the choice of suppliers as a large number of long- 
standing, high quality providers did not receive bids. Thousands 
and thousands of people with disabilities will wake up on July 1st 
and have disruptions in their provider-patient relationships, many 
of whom will not know the first thing as to how to address those 
new needs. 

Two, in terms of brand names. People with disabilities and 
chronic conditions often use brand names because they have par- 
ticular needs or they have particular preferences that a particular 
brand of DME item or service will really address. So we are very 
concerned with shrinking margins and with lesser providers that 
you’re going to have a restriction in the number and breadth of de- 
vices covered under the program. 

Number two is quality. We believe that there will be in fact a 
race to the bottom in the area of quality with respect to competitive 
bidding. You know, the ability to choose and move from provider 
to provider under the current system is an important quality assur- 
ance mechanism. If a beneficiary doesn’t have a major interest in 
being restricted in their provider choice and would like to save 
some on copayments, they can join the Medicare Advantage plan. 
But if they’re in the fee-for-service plan, we feel strongly that they 
should maintain — have the right to choose their provider and the 
services that that provider provides. 

In terms of access, we also believe that the competitive bidding 
program will dramatically limit access to not only the number of 
suppliers, and in fact cause additional need to travel long distances 
and the like. 

So, we have a series of recommendations. The first would be, and 
our hope is to simply repeal or eliminate the competitive bidding 
program. We believe there are mechanisms that are currently in 
place that CMS has to adjust prices if they deem them unreason- 
able, and to use those existing authorities to adjust reimbursement 
levels when necessary. If competitive bidding is not repealed or 
eliminated, we do think that Congress should delay round one be- 
cause of the concerns that I’ve raised in my testimony. 
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If in fact that is not possible, certainly round two should be de- 
layed, because round two is where you are able to learn what oc- 
curred in round one and hopefully apply those lessons learned. 

We do think that exempting specific, uniquely fitted and individ- 
ualized items and services are extremely important, and so we do 
support the Medicare Access to Complex Rehabilitation and Assist- 
ive Technology Act, H.R. 2231, which would exempt seating, posi- 
tioning, mobility devices and speech-generating devices from com- 
petitive bidding. 

Finally, let me also say that we think that there should be an 
opt-out provision for beneficiaries to choose to opt out of competi- 
tive bidding and simply pay the 20 percent of the fee schedule 
amount, at least in the first or second year of this program, to act 
as a real safeguard and a safety measure to ensure compliance 
with quality care. 

There is one other recommendation before I end, and that simply 
is for CMS to create a separate toll-free number and have an 
ombudsperson or people who are well qualified to answer these 
questions and address the concerns that we are sure are going to 
come to them on July 1st and beyond. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Peter W. Thomas follows:] 

Statement of Peter W. Thomas, Health Task Foree Co-Chair, 
Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on Medicare’s competitive bidding pro- 
gram for Durable Medical Equipment, Prosthetics, Orthotics, and Supplies 
(“DMEPOS”), scheduled to begin being implemented in less than two months from 
today. 

My name is Peter Thomas and I am an attorney with the law firm of Powers, 
Pyles, Sutter and Verville, P.C. I am here today representing the Consortium for 
Citizens with Disabilities (“CCD”) Health Task Eorce. The CCD is a coalition of over 
100 national disability-related organizations working together to advocate for Fed- 
eral public policy that ensures the self determination, independence, empowerment, 
integration and inclusion of children and adults with disabilities in all aspects of 
society. CCD members include the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, the Brain In- 
jury Association of America, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, and United Spinal 
Association, to name a few. The CCD Health Task Force focuses on health care pol- 
icy from the perspective of people with disabilities and chronic conditions and, as 
such, I am testifying today to bring forth the views of Medicare beneficiaries, par- 
ticularly those with significant health care needs. 

I am also here as an individual with personal experience with a disability. My 
34 years walking on artificial legs has demonstrated the vital role that assistive de- 
vices can play in the health, function, rehabilitation, and independent living of peo- 
ple with disabilities, including Medicare beneficiaries. And it is important to remem- 
ber that in addition to seniors, the Medicare program serves the health care needs 
of over six million beneficiaries below the age of 65 who have become Medicare eligi- 
ble due to a disability that is severe enough to prevent them from working. 

Many CCD member organizations opposed the Medicare DMEPOS competitive 
bidding program since 1997 when the competitive bidding demonstration projects 
were authorized by statute. The current competitive bidding program was author- 
ized in the Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 (“MMA”) over the objection of many 
disability-related groups. Those same groups, and more, remain deeply concerned 
about the impact of this program on Medicare beneficiaries. This is because we be- 
lieve this program disproportionately impacts and unfairly places at risk some of 
Medicare’s most vulnerable beneficiaries — individuals with disabilities and chronic 
conditions. We fail to see why Congress and the Administration would single out 
vital assistive devices and technologies under the Medicare fee-for-service program 
to be provided by the lowest bidder when other benefits are not exposed to this po- 
tentially harmful practice. 
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The hallmark of the Medicare fee-for-service program is patient choice of provider/ 
supplier. Accessing the provider of choice is an important quality assurance mecha- 
nism, as any beneficiary can simply choose another qualified provider if their cur- 
rent provider is not meeting their needs. The current fee schedule makes price a 
constant variable and makes suppliers compete for Medicare beneficiaries by pro- 
viding excellent service, meeting patients’ needs, establishing reliable and long- 
standing relationships with physicians who refer patients to suppliers. When com- 
petitive bidding is employed, the sole variable becomes price, while service, patient 
satisfaction, patient choice, and access are presumed to be equivalent from one sup- 
plier to another. As such, the fee schedule amount of an assistive device may de- 
crease, but so will the quality of care. 

This is particularly important to beneficiaries who have significant health care 
needs on an ongoing basis. If a beneficiary is not concerned about choice of provider 
and would prefer to spend a little less on copayments under Medicare Part B, they 
are free to choose to enroll in a Medicare Advantage plan. Policymakers who have 
concerns about the restrictions and disincentives in Medicare Advantage plans 
should not be in favor of extending these same principles to the Medicare fee-for- 
service program, as the current law will do. 

To date, the competitive bidding program has been largely viewed as a provider/ 
supplier issue centered on the price that Medicare pays for durable medical equip- 
ment and supplies (“DME”). (Although competitive bidding generically applies to tbe 
DMEPOS benefit, all prosthetic limbs and most orthotic braces are exempt from 
competitive bidding due to the fact that they are highly customized to the patient 
and require significant clinical services.) Although CCD and other consumer groups 
have long opposed competitive bidding, it has been the DME/home care industry 
that has been most vocal on this issue. However, as we now begin to see the details 
of implementation of this program and the real-life impact that these enormous 
changes in the benefit will have on beneficiaries, we feel that the consumer voice 
needs to be amplified. 

CMS is about to begin a massive experiment and individuals with disabilities and 
chronic conditions are the unwitting participants. The public awareness of this pro- 
gram is extremely low and we are convinced that many thousands of Medicare bene- 
ficiaries with long term disabilities and chronic conditions will awake on July 1st 
to find that they no longer have access to their trusted DME supplier. These bene- 
ficiaries will have to start anew with another supplier, one who may be less conven- 
ient and less familiar with beneficiaries’ specific needs. We as consumers must un- 
derscore at this point that assistive devices and technologies are not interchange- 
able, luxury items, but, instead, are essential tools with which we create inde- 
pendent lives. In our opinion, experimenting with the quality of and access to these 
devices is risky and simply not reasonable. 

That being said, we are not opposed to adjusting Medicare reimbursement levels 
for items and services to make them more reasonable for beneficiaries. And we rec- 
ognize the benefits to consumers of lower reimbursement levels in the form of re- 
duced co-payments. However, there are currently mechanisms in place for CMS to 
adjust reimbursement levels, such as the inherent reasonableness process. It is our 
strong belief that the modest decreases in co-payments that will result from the 
competitive bidding program simply do not outweigh the price that beneficiaries 
with disabilities and chronic conditions will pay in the form of reduced access, qual- 
ity, and choice. 

Although CCD does not support competitive bidding, we do support the Medicare 
Modernization Act’s requirements that DMEPOS suppliers become accredited and 
meet certain quality standards in the provision of care. These requirements are vital 
to help ensure that all beneficiaries receive the highest quality devices and tech- 
nologies to meet their medical and functional needs. 

CCD Concerns with Competitive Bidding for DMEPOS 

Although there has been a significant lack of beneficiary education from CMS 
leading up to the roll out of this program, the CCD Health Task Force is beginning 
to hear from members and numerous other stakeholders regarding the potential 
threats to assistive devices and technologies under this program. As a result, we 
have objectively analyzed the program and I will summarize our current concerns. 

Decrease in the Quality of Devices, Products, and Technologies: CMS esti- 
mates that, on average, the price Medicare will pay suppliers for the targeted prod- 
ucts is 26% lower than current payment rates. These dramatic price reductions pro- 
vide disincentives to suppliers to offer the highest quality devices and products. The 
likely decrease in the quality of assistive devices and technologies, especially highly 
individualized or complex devices and technologies, threatens the ability of the bene- 
ficiary to be as functional and independent as possible. Additionally, the use of im- 
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proper equipment could result in related medical complications (e.g. bed sores, 
shoulder injuries) for the individual and the costs of treating these complications 
will likely diminish significantly the cost savings from competitive bidding. Further- 
more, because many private payors take their reimbursement cues from Medicare, 
we expect that individuals with private insurance will eventually face many of the 
same quality issues as Medicare beneficiaries when competitive bidding is imple- 
mented. 

Access to Related Services: Often individuals with significant disabilities such 
as spinal cord injuries, cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, and amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis (“ALS”), require assistive devices that must be fitted and/or programmed 
to meet their individual needs. In addition, technology assessments, home evalua- 
tions, and other specialized services are regularly performed in order to ensure that 
the appropriate equipment is provided. Suppliers often have 24-hour hotlines for 
emergency service and strive to maintain quick turn-around times on repairs. With 
the significant decrease in reimbursement to suppliers for the competitively bid 
items and, from what we understand, the inexperience of many of the potential con- 
tract suppliers to provide the benefits they have been selected to provide, CCD 
members are extremely concerned that these related services will either be re- 
stricted or no longer available to consumers. 

We would like to make clear that time-consuming services provided to hene- 
ficiaries such as fittings, refittings, evaluations, programming, repairs, etc., are not 
optional services, but instead, are vital to the safe and effective use of many assist- 
ive devices and technologies. 

Access to Suppliers: It is our understanding that suppliers, when bidding, of- 
fered CMS an estimate of the percentage of the population in a metropolitan statis- 
tical area (“MSA”) that they believed they would be able to serve. CMS then used 
these estimates to determine which suppliers would be offered Medicare contracts 
without, apparently, conducting any independent verification of these supplier esti- 
mates. It is also our understanding that CMS expected approximately 15,000 bids 
to be submitted for the first round of the program hut received just 5,000. We also 
understand that across the 10 MSAs, CMS only offered 1,300 contracts to suppliers, 
even though they expected to award 9,000. We expect the result to be a significant 
decrease in the number of suppliers available to Medicare beneficiaries and CCD is 
very concerned that this decrease, combined with the unverified manner in which 
CMS has determined the number of suppliers necessary in each MSA, will result 
in serious access problems. 

For example, Lisa is a Medicare beneficiary with quadriplegia who uses a custom 
seating and positioning system to promote proper posture and preserve skin integ- 
rity while using her wheelchair. She currently receives services at a specialized 
seating clinic, often the only setting where a beneficiary in need of specialized seat- 
ing systems can be served properly. However, the suppliers that serve the seating 
clinic were not offered a contract by CMS under the competitive bidding program 
and, as a result, Lisa will loose access to the comprehensive “team” approach avail- 
able only at this type of clinic. Instead, she will have to travel ten miles farther to 
the next appropriate supplier who will not be able to provide services using this 
team approach. It is important to note that many individuals will also face the new 
and difficult burden of physically accessing a new supplier who is located much far- 
ther from their home or in a location that is more difficult for them to access. For 
individuals with severe disabilities, this new burden cannot be underestimated. 

Impact on Beneficiary-Supplier Relationships'. Many Medicare beneficiaries 
may wake up on July 1st to find that they can no longer purchase items from their 
supplier with whom they have worked for many years. Many suppliers have detailed 
knowledge of their patients’ disabilities and related conditions, and a history of pro- 
viding them with the most appropriate devices to meet their needs. These long- 
standing beneficiary-supplier relationships could be considered one of Medicare’s 
best defenses against fraud and abuse and an important quality indicator; however, 
many of these relationships will be broken as a result of the competitive bidding 
program. 

For example, John, a power wheelchair user, had a spinal cord injury when he 
was in high school and has been going to the same supplier, located just four blocks 
from his home, for over 20 years. This supplier has detailed knowledge of his dis- 
ability and related conditions such as prior decubitus ulcerations, contractures, and 
“overuse syndrome” in his shoulders, all conditions secondary to his disability. As 
a result, this supplier has a history of providing John with the most appropriate 
wheelchair and related accessories to meet his changing needs. However, because 
this supplier was not selected as a contractor in the Medicare competitive bidding 
program, as of July 1st, John will have to start all over with a new supplier. The 
new supplier has no historical knowledge of his particular disability and related 
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needs, does not carry the specific brand of wheelchair he has used for years, and 
is located more than five miles from John’s home. 

Access to Brand Name Devices: Individuals who use assistive devices will tell 
you that consumer preference for a specific brand is an important factor when deter- 
mining the most appropriate device. Competitive bidding will force many individuals 
to switch to new suppliers who may not offer the same brands of devices that they 
are accustomed to using. A forced substitution in brand could significantly impact 
the functional level of an individual, thereby impacting their health and functional 
status. 

CCD’s Policy Recommendations to Congress 

Congress intended the competitive bidding program to be phased-in over a sev- 
eral-year period by 2010. Unfortunately, because CMS fell behind in the implemen- 
tation of the first round, the agency has accelerated the implementation of the sec- 
ond round, to be implemented in 70 MSAs next year, in order to meet the 2010 stat- 
utory deadline. This accelerated timeline means that CMS will be expanding com- 
petitive bidding virtually nationwide with very little data on the impact of the pro- 
gram on Medicare beneficiaries. It also leaves little time for Congress to act to pro- 
tect consumers. 

For the reasons stated in this testimony, we urge Congress to eliminate 
DMEPOS eompetitive bidding entirely so as not to subject Medicare bene- 
ficiaries, especially those with disabilities and chronic conditions, to a sys- 
tem that compromises access, quality, and choice. CMS currently has at its 

disposable mechanisms to adjust prices when Medicare reimbursement levels are 
deemed unreasonable, and it should use those existing authorities to adjust reim- 
bursement levels when necessary. 

If competitive bidding proceeds to be implemented, we urge Congress to 
delay implementation of the first round of DMEPOS competitive bidding 

until significant flaws in the selection process and number of suppliers are ad- 
dressed and until safeguards are in place to protect the consumer. 

We urge Congress and CMS to delay the second round of DMEPOS com- 
petitive bidding in order to allow CMS and stakeholders appropriate time to as- 
sess and address the impact of the first round on all Medicare beneficiaries, espe- 
cially people with disabilities and chronic conditions. 

We strongly support Congressional efforts to exempt items from competi- 
tive bidding that must be uniquely “fitted” and individualized for the spe- 
cific user. CCD supports the Medicare Access to Complex Rehabilitation and As- 
sistive Technology Act (H.R. 2231/S. 2931), legislation to carve-out complex assistive 
technology and devices such as seating, positioning, and mobility devices and speech 
generating devices from the competitive bidding program, with the goal of protecting 
appropriate access. 

We urge Congress and CMS to allow beneficiaries with disabilities and 
chronic conditions to keep their current supplier under the competitive 
bidding program in order to ensure continued quality and choice of sup- 
plier. One method may be to allow Medicare beneficiaries to “opt-out” of the com- 
petitive bidding network and continue accessing their supplier of choice at the Medi- 
care DMEPOS fee schedule amount. Quality would be ensured as consumers would 
have the right to pay less under competitive bidding or continue to pay a higher 
copayment with their long-standing suppliers. Considering the potential for signifi- 
cant disruptions in service if the first round of competitive bidding proceeds on July 
1st, this proposal seems imminently reasonable, at least for the first year or two 
of implementation. 

We urge CMS to establish a separate toll-free number and ombudsperson 
for beneficiaries to use regarding competitive bidding questions and con- 
cerns. Consumers will have numerous and important questions regarding the 
changes in the DMEPOS benefit and a specific toll-free number and access to an 
ombudsperson are important safeguards in implementation of this program. Such a 
dedicated toll-free number would also allow Congress to more accurately monitor 
the impact of competitive bidding on Medicare beneficiaries. 

Reforming Competitive Bidding in a Difficult Fiscal Environment 

CCD usually does not address Medicare reimbursement issues involving providers 
and suppliers unless the policy proposals at issue impact access to quality care. 
DMEPOS competitive bidding is such a case and, in this difficult fiscal environment 
and with the implementation date for competitive bidding looming, we offer the fol- 
lowing thoughts. 
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First, any and all alternatives to competitive bidding that are considered by Con- 
gress, if designed to be budget neutral, should ensure that beneficiaries are not 
harmed by compromised access, quality, and choice. 

Second, if Medicare DME fee schedule adjustments are to be made as an alter- 
native to competitive bidding, we would argue that such adjustments must be con- 
fined to the range of DME items subject to competitive bidding, rather than an 
across-the-board fee schedule adjustment. For instance, prosthetic limbs, orthopedic 
braces, and a range of other DMEPOS items are not included in competitive bidding 
and they should not be affected if Congress decides to adjust certain fee schedules 
to make budget neutral changes to competitive bidding. 

Conclusion 

CCD is very concerned that competitive bidding will significantly threaten access 
to and quality of assistive devices and technologies that are essential components 
of the health and independence of individuals with disabilities and chronic condi- 
tions. We call on Members of Congress and the Administration to delay implementa- 
tion of the program and initiate appropriate safeguards to ensure that individuals 
with disabilities are not harmed by the upcoming changes in this important benefit. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify before the subcommittee and welcome 
your questions. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

Dr. Hoerger. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. HOERGER, PH.D., SENIOR FELLOW, 
RESEARCH TRIANGLE INSTITUTE (RTI) INERNATIONAL 

Mr. HOERGER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 
I am pleased to appear before you today. My name is Thomas 
Hoerger. I’m a Senior Fellow at RTI International and also Director 
of the RTI-University of North Carolina Center of Excellence in 
Health Promotion Economics. RTI International is an independent 
nonprofit research organization that performs research for the U.S. 
Government and private sector clients. Since 1991, I have led a se- 
ries of studies on competitive bidding for Medicare Part B services. 
All these studies were funded by CMS. In one of these studies, my 
colleagues and I evaluated the impact of Medicare’s competitive 
bidding demonstration for DMEPOS. After the evaluation, I led an 
RTI project to provide technical assistance to CMS on the design 
and implementation of the DMEPOS competitive bidding program. 
That project ended in August 2007, thus I’m aware of the general 
design of the bidding program, but I have no direct knowledge of 
specific issues relating to how the suppliers were selected. 

Today my comments focus on our evaluation of the DMEPOS 
competitive bidding demonstration as well as on the potential value 
of using competitive bidding to set prices for DMEPOS. The dem- 
onstration project took place in two metropolitan statistical areas 
between 1999 and 2002 with two rounds of bidding taking place in 
Polk County, Florida and one round of bidding talang place in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

We evaluated the impact of the demonstration on Medicare ex- 
penditures, beneficiary access to care, quality of care, competitive- 
ness of the market, and the reimbursement system. Our full eval- 
uation report was included as part of the required report to Con- 
gress on the demonstration project and is available for downloading 
from the RTI website. 

Briefly, we reached the following conclusions. Competitive bid- 
ding produced lower prices, leading to lower allowed charges for 
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the Medicare Program and reduced copayments by beneficiaries. 
We estimated that the demonstration reduced Medicare allowed 
charges by 9.4 million or 19 percent. 

The demonstration had relatively little effect on beneficiary ac- 
cess, quality and product selection. Beneficiaries remained as satis- 
fied with their suppliers as they were before the demonstration. 
The estimated reductions in program expenditures exceeded the es- 
timated costs of implementation. 

Because the demonstration reduced allowed charges, supplier 
revenues had to fall, and that result was probably viewed nega- 
tively by suppliers in general. Overall, we concluded that the im- 
pacts of the demonstration were largely positive. 

Looking more broadly at the use of competitive bidding for 
DMEPOS, the basic rationale for competitive bidding is relatively 
simple. Ask suppliers how much they are willing to accept in pay- 
ment for providing DMEPOS to beneficiaries. Then offer contracts 
to those suppliers offering the lowest prices, ensuring that enough 
suppliers who are accredited are selected to serve all beneficiaries. 
Thus, in principle, competitive bidding gives suppliers strong incen- 
tives to reveal their underlying costs and meet accreditation and 
quality standards and allow CMS to select suppliers who can pro- 
vide DMEPOS products most efficiently, thereby using program 
funds and taxpayer dollars in the most prudent way. 

Although the basic rationale for competitive bidding for 
DMEPOS is simple, implementing competitive bidding is more 
complicated. As they say, the devil is in the details, and there a 
lot of details when it comes to implementation. In the interest of 
time, I will only mention three of the most important issues. 

First and foremost is quality. The biggest concern with competi- 
tive bidding is that after offering low prices, winning bidders will 
provide low-quality products and little or no service to bene- 
ficiaries. Congress and CMS have attempted to address this issue 
by requiring accreditation for all DMEPOS suppliers serving Medi- 
care, both in competitive bidding and in other areas. With this ac- 
creditation, specific quality standards are also imposed for each 
product category. 

Finally, multiple suppliers were selected in each bidding area 
and product category. Thus, suppliers will need to provide quality 
in order to attract beneficiaries. 

Second, in selecting winning bidders, CMS must take great care 
to ensure that enough suppliers are selected to serve the Medicare 
beneficiaries in an area. This requires CMS to carefully balance 
beneficiary access and program expenditures, because selecting 
more suppliers would cause the winning bid to increase. Or, con- 
versely, if you try to keep the winning bid to low, access may be 
reduced. It is important to achieve the right balance. 

Third, suppliers should be treated fairly in the bidding process. 
This means providing adequate information about the program and 
the bidding process and general information about how bids will be 
evaluated. However, CMS cannot release the proprietary bids of in- 
dividual suppliers. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. Thank you for your 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Thomas J. Hoerger follows:] 
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Statement of Thomas J. Hoerger, Ph.D., Senior Fellow, Researeh Triangle 
Institute (RTI) International 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to appear before you 
today to provide you with information on research I have performed on Medicare 
competitive bidding programs for Part B services. 

My name is Thomas J. Hoerger. 1 am a Senior Fellow at RTI International and 
also director of the RTI-University of North Carolina Center of Excellence in Health 
Promotion Economics. RTI International is an independent, nonprofit research orga- 
nization based in North Carolina that performs research and technical services for 
the U.S. Government and private sector clients. 

Since 1991, I have led a series of six studies on the design, evaluation, and imple- 
mentation of competitive bidding for Medicare Part B services. All of these studies 
were funded by the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS). In one of 
these studies, my colleagues and I evaluated the impact of Medicare’s competitive 
bidding demonstration for DMEPOS. After that evaluation, I led an RTI project to 
provide technical assistance to CMS on the design and implementation of the 
DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Pro^am. That project ended on August 31, 2007; 
thus, I am aware of the general design of the bidding program but I have no direct 
knowledge of specific issues relating to how suppliers were selected in the first 
round of bidding for the program. 

Today, my comments focus on our evaluation of the DMEPOS competitive bidding 
demonstration as well as on the general potential value of using competitive bidding 
to set prices for DMEPOS. 

Evaluation of the DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Demonstration 

The demonstration project took place in two metropolitan statistical areas be- 
tween 1999 and 2002, with two rounds of bidding taking place in Polk County, Flor- 
ida and one round of bidding taking place in San Antonio, Texas. We evaluated the 
impact of the demonstration on (1) Medicare expenditures, (2) beneficiary access to 
care, (3) quality of care, (4) competitiveness of the market, and (5) the reimburse- 
ment system. Data sources for the evaluation included site visits and telephone dis- 
cussions with key demonstration participants, focus groups, surveys of beneficiaries 
and providers, bid analysis, and claims analysis. 

Our full evaluation report was included as part of CMS’s required Report to Con- 
gress on the demonstration project and is available for downloading at http:// 
www.rti.org/pubs/DMEPOS — final-report.pdf. Briefly, we reached the following con- 
clusions. 

• Competitive bidding produced lower prices, leading to lower allowed charges for 
the Medicare program and reduced copayments by beneficiaries. We estimated 
that the demonstration reduced Medicare allowed charges by $9.4 million, or 
19%. Medicare program expenditures fell by about $7.5 million, and beneficiary 
payments fell by about $1.9 million. 

• The demonstration had relatively little effect on beneficiary access, quality, and 
product selection. Beneficiaries remained as satisfied with their suppliers as 
they were before the demonstration. 

• The estimated reductions in program expenditures exceeded the estimated costs 
of implementation. 

• Because the demonstration reduced allowed charges, supplier revenues had to 
fall, and that result was probably viewed as a negative effect by suppliers in 
general. As expected, demonstration suppliers gained market share as a group, 
while nondemonstration suppliers lost market share. 

Overall, we concluded that the impacts of the demonstration were largely positive. 
The Rationale for Competitive Bidding 

Looking more broadly at the use of competitive bidding for DMEPOS, the basic 
rationale for competitive bidding is relatively simple: ask suppliers how much they 
are willing to accept in payment for providing DMEPOS to beneficiaries. Then offer 
contracts to those suppliers offering the lowest prices, ensuring that enough sup- 
pliers who are accredited and follow predetermined quality standards are selected 
to serve all beneficiaries. Thus, in principle, competitive bidding gives suppliers 
strong incentives to reveal their underlying costs and meet accreditation and quality 
standards, and allows CMS to select suppliers who can provide DMEPOS products 
most efficiently, thereby using program funds and teixpayer dollars in the most pru- 
dent way. 

Although the basic rationale for competitive bidding for DMEPOS is simple, im- 
plementing competitive bidding is more complicated. As they say, the devil is in the 
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details, and there are a lot of details when it comes to implementation. In the inter- 
est of time, I will only mention 3 of the most important issues. 

First and foremost is quality. The biggest concern with competitive bidding is that 
after offering low prices, winning bidders will provide low-quality products and little 
or no service to beneficiaries. Congress and CMS have attempted to address this 
issue by requiring accreditation for all DMEPOS suppliers serving Medicare, both 
in competitive bidding areas and in other areas. With this accreditation, specific 
quality standards are also imposed for each product category. Finally, multiple sup- 
pliers were selected in each bidding area and product category. Thus, suppliers will 
need to provide quality in order to attract beneficiaries. 

Second, in selecting winning bidders, CMS must take great care to ensure that 
enough suppliers are selected to serve the Medicare beneficiaries in an area. This 
requires CMS to carefully balance beneficiary access and program expenditures, be- 
cause selecting more suppliers will cause the winning bid to increase. It is impor- 
tant to achieve the right balance. 

Third, suppliers should be treated fairly in the bidding process. This means pro- 
viding adequate information about the program and the bidding process and general 
information about how bids will be evaluated. However, CMS cannot release the 
proprietary bids of individual suppliers. 

Additional Details on the Evaluation 

The Evaluation of Medicare’s Competitive Bidding Demonstration for DMEPOS 
was conducted by the University of Wisconsin-Madison Center for Health Systems 
Research and Analysis and RTI International under CMS Contract No. 500-95- 
0061. Authors of the final evaluation report included Sara Karon, Thomas Hoerger 
(Project Director), Shulamit Bernard, Kevin Tate, Richard Lindrooth, Teresa Wa- 
ters, and Kay Jewell. 

Selected key results from the evaluation, taken from the Executive Summary, in- 
clude the following: 

Medicare Expenditures 

• In Polk County, Round 1 demonstration prices were lower than the existing 
Florida fee schedule for at least 90% of all items in 4 product categories. For 
surgical dressings, most demonstration prices were higher. Almost all Round 2 
demonstration prices were lower than the Florida fee schedule. 

• In San Antonio, demonstration prices were lower than the existing Texas fee 
schedule for all items in 4 product categories. In the remaining category, more 
than half of the demonstration prices were lower. 

• For most demonstration items, the demonstration did not have a statistically 
significant effect on utilization. 

• Assuming that the demonstration had no impact on utilization, we estimate 
that the demonstration reduced allowed charges in Polk County by $4.7 million 
during its 3 years of operation. We estimate that the demonstration reduced al- 
lowed charges in San Antonio by $4.6 million during its 23 months of operation. 

• Combining savings from both sites, we estimate that the demonstration reduced 
allowed charges by nearly $9.4 million (19.1 percent). Medicare expenditures 
(defined as allowed charges less co-payments and deductibles) fell by about $7.5 
million, and beneficiary payments fell by about $1.9 million. 

Beneificiary Access 

• Beneficiary survey data showed few statistically significant demonstration im- 
pacts on access-related survey measures in Polk County and San Antonio. This 
suggests that the demonstration had little overall impact on beneficiary access 
in these sites. 

• In Polk County, most demonstration suppliers chose to serve every zip code in 
Polk County. Similarly, in San Antonio, most suppliers chose to serve all three 
counties in the demonstration area. 

• The transition to demonstration prices and suppliers passed relatively smoothly 
in Polk County and San Antonio. The smooth transitions appeared to be related 
to the existence of transition policies and the willingness of nondemonstration 
oxygen suppliers to continue serving their patients. As a result, there was rel- 
atively little disruption of existing relationships between suppliers and bene- 
ficiaries during the transition. 

• Our Polk County beneficiary survey analysis detected a statistically significant 
decline in the provision of portable oxygen equipment and an increase in con- 
serving device usage among new users under the demonstration. We also de- 
tected a decline in maintenance visits among new users of medical equipment 
in the demonstration area. Other statistically significant impacts in Polk Coun- 
ty included changes in the ways beneficiaries order and receive their equip- 
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ment, as well as declines in some types of training for urologicals and surgical 
dressings users. 

• In contrast, beneficiary surveys in Texas indicate that the demonstration did 
not have a significant impact on portable oxygen and conserving device use in 
San Antonio, nor was there a decline in maintenance visits for new users of 
medical equipment. 

• To further evaluate the impact of the demonstration on portable oxygen use in 
Polk County, we analyzed claims data. This analysis indicates that the dem- 
onstration had a negative and statistically significant impact on the percentage 
of new oxygen users who received portable oxygen, especially during Round 2. 
However, the negative impact was smaller in magnitude than the impact sug- 
gested by the beneficiary survey. 

• Referral agents who ordered equipment and supplies for their patients reported 
a few problems with access during the first months of the demonstration. 
Agents later became more familiar with demonstration rules and demonstra- 
tion-eligible suppliers, and began using suppliers with whom they were com- 
fortable. In general, referral agents did not think that the demonstration had 
a negative impact on beneficiaries’ access to care, but the agents believed this 
was due to the additional responsibilities they assumed to ensure access and 
quality. 

Quality and Product Selection 

• Users of oxygen and other medical equipment in Polk County and San Antonio 
were highly satisfied with their experiences with their DMEPOS suppliers. Sur- 
vey data show that overall satisfaction ratings were high before the demonstra- 
tion and remained high 1 year after implementation. 

• Survey data indicate that quality of DMEPOS products and services was high 
before and after the demonstration in both Polk County and San Antonio. There 
were few statistically significant demonstration impacts on quality-related sur- 
vey measures, suggesting that the demonstration had little overall impact on 
quality. 

• During site visits to Polk County in Round 1, concerns were raised about the 
quality of urological supplies. Some suppliers believed that — partly through sup- 
plier inexperience — prices in Round 1 were set too low. Prices rose in Round 2, 
and a urological supplier with a strong reputation was added as a demonstra- 
tion supplier. 

• During site visits to San Antonio, referral agents reported a number of issues 
related to wheelchair service provided by some demonstration suppliers. Some 
suppliers did not provide the level of service expected by referral agents in 
terms of equipment setup and delivery, initial fitting and adjustments, and re- 
sponsiveness to problems. Agents responded by cutting referrals to these sup- 
pliers and by taking increased responsibility for ensuring quality service to 
their patients. 

• San Antonio suppliers reported on product selection in a supplier survey. Most 
suppliers reported little change in the products they supplied before and after 
the demonstration began. 

Competitiveness of the Market 

• Thirty suppliers submitted a total of 71 bids in Polk County in Round 1 of the 
demonstration. Sixteen suppliers, both large and small firms, were selected as 
demonstration suppliers. Twenty-six firms submitted a total of 52 bids for the 
four product categories in Round 2, and 16 suppliers (62 percent) were awarded 
demonstration status. The number of firms submitting bids for urological sup- 
plies in Round 2 fell from 9 to 7, and the number of suppliers bidding for sur- 
gical dressings fell from 8 to 4. These product categories had the fewest Round 
1 demonstration suppliers. 

• Entry into and exit from the market were still possible in the presence of com- 
petitive bidding. Half of the Round 2 demonstration suppliers in Polk County 
also had demonstration status in Round 1, but half did not. 

• Seventy-nine firms submitted a total of 169 bids for the five product categories 
in San Antonio. Overall, 66 percent of the suppliers that submitted bids won 
demonstration status in at least one product category. 

• As a group, demonstration suppliers gained market share during the dem- 
onstration, whereas nondemonstration suppliers lost market share. In product 
categories where there were transition policies that allowed nondemonstration 
suppliers to continue to serve existing customers, the increase in market share 
for demonstration suppliers occurred gradually. 

• The demonstration had relatively little effect on market concentration. 
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• As expected, individual suppliers generally gained market share if they were 
demonstration suppliers and lost market share if they were nondemonstration 
suppliers. Some demonstration suppliers in Polk County, gained substantial 
market share. However, being named as a demonstration supplier did not guar- 
antee increased market share. In San Antonio, many demonstration oxygen 
suppliers had little or no increases in market share due to the fact that many 
of the largest suppliers in the predemonstration period were granted dem- 
onstration status. 

Reimbursement System 

• From an operational standpoint, CMS and Palmetto GBA were able to success- 
fully implement the demonstration project. The project team was able to effec- 
tively solicit, collect, and evaluate bids; educate suppliers, referral agents, and 
beneficiaries; monitor quality and behavior; and administer claims throughout 
the demonstration. 

• Although the overall implementation was successful, not everything went per- 
fectly. A flaw in the weighting system used to evaluate bids in Round 1 of the 
Polk County demonstration led to higher prices in the surgical dressings cat- 
egory. In San Antonio, CMS delayed the start of the demonstration by 1 month, 
and delivery of the demonstration directories was delayed until very close to the 
actual starting date. Such problems were relatively minor and reflect one of the 
benefits of conducting demonstration projects: the ability to learn from the dem- 
onstration and apply the lessons if the demonstrated system is adopted on a 
wider scale. 

• For the entire demonstration, CMS and Palmetto GBA costs of implementation 
totaled about $4.8 million between 1995 and 2002. The costs of implementing 
the demonstration were nearly 50 percent lower than the projected $9.4 million 
reduction in Medicare allowed charges associated with the demonstration. 

Administered Fee Schedules for DMEPOS 

Previously, Medicare used an administered fee schedule to set DMEPOS prices. 
The fee schedule was based on historical DMEPOS prices, with periodic updates for 
inflation, occasional price fees mandated by legislation, and occasional price reduc- 
tions for items that were believed to be overpriced. Since the fee schedule was estab- 
lished, DMEPOS products have experienced great technological change, utilization 
has increased dramatically, labor costs have risen, and the cost of delivering many 
DMEPOS products has increased. As a result, there is little reason to believe that 
the administered fee schedule reflects the prices that would be set in a perfectly 
competitive market for DMEPOS products. 

It can be difficult to adjust an administered fee schedule to reflect market forces. 
The administrators of the fee schedule lack information to know when costs have 
risen or fallen and they typically lack authority to make changes to the fee schedule. 
Suppliers have no incentive to say when the costs of providing DMEPOS have fall- 
en, and a strong incentive to say that costs have risen. The Government Account- 
ability Office (GAO) has conducted a series of studies concluding that Medicare pays 
too much for selected DMEPOS items. The industry has responded, sometimes with 
good reason, that the prices cited by the GAO do not reflect the full cost of serving 
Medicare beneficiaries. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. We’re going to just question for 
about 10 minutes and we’ll at that point happily have to adjourn 
the hearing. But I have one principal question. 

I want to thank the witnesses for their patience and their will- 
ingness to provide us with this information, but I’m afraid, Mr. 
Ryan, that you’re stuck. I don’t think you’ll get any quarrel from 
anybody on the dais today that the system is flawed. As a matter 
of fact, somewhere between flawed and lousy, and it’s unimportant. 
Fault in that case is a useless concept. 

But to the extent that we’re going to change it, the Congressional 
Budget Office, who is a fiddler to whom we have to dance here, has 
said that a 1-year delay in round one would lose $3.5 billion in pro- 
jected savings, or as we look at, if we’re going to have a 1-year 
delay, we’ve got to come up with $3.5 billion in savings. Over 5 
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years, the current program is north of $6 billion over the next 5 
years. 

Now we ain’t going to take that out of kiddies’ health insurance, 
and we ain’t going to take that out of the hospitals, and the doctors 
already gave at the office. So, my question to you is, is your indus- 
try prepared to have their fees adjusted downward to the extent of 
$3.5 billion over five or $6 billion more likely, if we get rid of this 
bidding process? That’s the bind you’re in. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I understand we’re in a PAYGO envi- 
ronment and we need — we’re in a PAYGO environment, and we do 
need to look at alternatives. As I said, yes, the industry is ready 
and willing today to sit and talk about alternatives. 

We gave at the office quite a bit as well. If you look at the his- 
tory of what this industry has given back 

Chairman STARK. I’ve heard it. 

Mr. RYAN [continuing]. Has been significant. We also have to 
understand that the 26 percent savings that Mr. Weems talks 
about is unrealistic. That is just unrealistic. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Ryan, all that’s well and good. We have 
to — if we are going to solve this legislatively, and we may not, 
we’re going to have come up with 6 billion bucks over 5 years. You 
know the drill. The question is, is your industry willing — we just 
write a bill. We say, Mr. Secretary, cut out the bidding and come 
up with the cost savings through adjusting price structure. Are you 
willing to live with that? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the industry is willing to work with 
this Committee, and, yes, we’re willing to see if we cannot come up 
with a savings projection. 

Chairman STARK. Uh-uh. Uh-uh. Uh-uh. Six billion bucks. I 
mean, I know you’re willing to work with us. My question is, are 
you willing to come up with the $6 billion 

Mr. RYAN. Yes. 

Chairman STARK [continuing]. To get rid of the bidding system? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes. 

Chairman STARK. Great. That’s — I think we can do business. 
Mr. Camp. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I please make a statement? 

Chairman STARK. Pardon? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I please say a word? 

Chairman STARK. Sure. 

Mr. THOMAS. The CCD usually does not engage in finding off- 
sets and talking about payment issues as they impact suppliers, 
but in this instance, because these discounts are so deep, wherever 
it does impact access, we do tend to speak up. The only two prin- 
ciples that we would suggest that if you do move in that direction, 
that we would hope that whatever discounts or offsets are found 
obviously do not impact quality choice and the beneficiary, and also 
that they be 

Chairman STARK. We’d direct the Secretary to do that and Dr. 
Hoerger would make a plan to see that it didn’t happen. 

Mr. THOMAS. Fair enough. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, I — thank you, Mr. Chairman. Frankly, you 
asked the exact question I was going to ask, and I know we’re run- 
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ning up against a vote, and so I don’t think I need to repeat it, but 
that is exactly my concern in terms of what we do with the PAYGO 
problem that we’re facing. I was going to ask in a more open-ended 
way how we might get out from under this, and I think that’s 
something that you can provide us later, but the fact that you’ve 
admitted your willingness to support this PAYGO result I think is 
important. So, I thank you for stepping up. I thank you all for your 
testimony, and I would just yield back. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Tiberi. 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. To Mr. Ryan, what’s the 
average size of your members of your association employee-wise? 

Mr. RYAN. Our average member probably is in about a $3 mil- 
lion range. 

Mr. TIBERI. How many employees? 

Mr. RYAN. Are you talking about my company or the associa- 
tion? I’m sorry. 

Mr. TIBERI. The members of the association, companies like 
yours that are members of the association. 

Mr. RYAN. Well, my particular company has 52 employees. 
We’re a $6 million company. 

Mr. TIBERI. How many members are members of the associa- 
tion, how many companies? 

Mr. RYAN. Five hundred. 

Mr. TIBERI. What’s the average? Is 52 the average or 25? 

Mr. RYAN. I would say it’s in the area of 30 to 40 perhaps. 
Eighty-5 percent are considered small, and according to 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you. Thank you. 

Mr. RYAN [continuing]. Five million. I’m sorry, sir. 

Mr. TIBERI. Would you say that 100 percent of the members of 
this organization share your concern? Ninety percent? Seventy-five 
percent? 

Mr. RYAN. I believe that 100 percent of the members of my asso- 
ciation share the concerns about national competitive bidding and 
the access to quality. I do believe that, sir. 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you. I know we have limited time. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing today. 

Chairman STARK. I want to thank my colleagues and the wit- 
nesses. It’s arguably a program where the numbers are significant 
but there seems to be some impetus to see if we can’t revise the 
system. I want to thank you, Mr. Ryan, because we are faced with 
rules. Mr. Camp and I might have written the rules differently, but 
we didn’t write them. There is no other way. We’re boxed into this. 
It would be better if CMS would cooperate with us, but they may 
not, in which case we’re faced with meeting these budgetary re- 
quirements. We’ll do our best, and I’m not sure of the legislative 
schedule being what it is this year that we’ll be able to resolve it 
this year. Hopefully, we will because the more it expands across 
the country, the bigger the problem it will be. So I’d like to find 
a way to see if we couldn’t get a resolution to this early on. Appre- 
ciate your industry. I appreciate representation of the consumers. 
It’s important. GAO has got some more information to give us. 
We’ll look forward to that. Dr. Hoerger, I think you’re going to 
probably get another consulting contract before this is all done. 
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We’ll put you back to work, and thank our witnesses for partici- 
pating, and the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:31 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Questions for the Record follow:] 

Questions posed by Mr. Johnson to Kathleen M. King 
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Questions posed by Mr. Johnson to Thomas J. Hoerger 
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nii^iiK ' 

Aiila^^^Ewv ■« bwcti^ed li lii fvriuiai-af bi[k ■ilKdRtR^'FYm fn Lh* 

CEnI pwn I MrTri^.a«M d'[h- l44MM fdn ^^mwriffkn vn 

Ifc'i'ifjfiifcl hill 1 m |i 1 / rtM p ^pll■l Tbfl>Bio>J tndhx'^biiiri ud 
■cknn Dl'viuai wi4t pnpwi dk^'^aidSwo^^i^ tM if Milan 

1 ^ Afrtiul^’iiiLwYdf Bj^rdJKUiiJ. Ibwmr, W«iq b Ak uirmiKTi 
ri hiuii Ri^ bpcpi^vd bvrl Lkc JrlivnT if nfH'n 

DuTnJoBbm ribw.-iJiEt^ nvcwM i[vn.id ■Amirnti- 

ta^BcuumiJWa'i Ud £viu»i ^^irI nJCH Ilk/10 lh^L>'.i. 
tmiv^t^dw^Vn ■ittiMiUiK i ii i i rt -^.tMficU uuiuidvle^ij 
b tv dmoftiuHcrifvc^m CtKidJ.Ov nmoinb railed narrUvEb' 
vidrratrijdmnvr«cjvi.fi4#i fl¥Ot M cn^r W| rd 

iMB^ fll-'^ ^ |»d-|H-npiiMl RjnDdlnl-r-^ pvrti^ 

bcwlin n IrllBanid" pjvr^JiE^^Ur 

iBiHMlifuAwil u mdluiL SniJiJ a^T4cn n h riiKcalp 
cnfdiTPrn^pr'AU irt^ ^ut'arlRhd vwib<j#dl^ 

l^j^iTj 'li^i Wihl U BWJ^UE arf^lU 11 hifHlf 

iBHvraH a^lua b iki ArlsBC> rri 

IMrdifuiB^unli^biMwin- 

lAU ilfcwd u rh bi ncHn^mm anaiirTiicnddn.Bd liinHj livT 

R.-knJiJnpjT^jriL-i HVb-4h^ Miff bnad rAmud udW 

bITU bl dl rk^OB. 

bJjHMLki^dircMJ b^'i iifii I iKdrda pnj^n n^aevn ikr 

dmlirv^ bsKBCi^ Lie r^R cf biJi-ijma<fi n4K pipp^i 
\iH\\ III Md fbi ibk^^ibilai ■^^dw-suaoi-aBo.bi irvwiM u 

Eipthn !■ £■! ta 1^ riBMJ'^BRnb Fk^m^'i.^nrmta a^l^Mlr 
hj^4Pd li ^^****-7-"*y. ihn'iiavi bi t^ladjria 1 di^ 

■ ■i^tH r»w-rtw.^i hx L I IIBII ill I'fi.Ki^i L i-w^^ M-wp | 
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-ill l|v iLi^njiLiJ drcjniDib^ whilr Icg^ilivr rafurciKTl Iflj Lu Uicf Liili 


'noE uE KVEBiJ Liijticoi 1> iwfU^Irg Aecuvco. ilmUin: 

Ci'l Thr CBrC Mtriiif iJI flUfibr; v.1>] live Ki HbmlM CHTTpIrta 

nsifKtll dHuninti^ 

O) TlitUJljCM(ftlMoiiirtapilmiiwvmi'tir^rf()rid»wtdtr>ii»ci»iy 
*71 177 ™ "fc* cnr^wlili™ rwi^E kjl hjVE 

ncnripilElr nruKul dnramli Hcv nif^lioi wuiiJ be ^,ivoi □ jiiJll 
bmc hi puhiik fiuiuii dvi.'unntiiiCii.lTk Jivu iMi Lb^V bid pMUDUiff 
u'hiziuddiedasTuuiiuiieii'l. T1ieLiibU£Aiip«liJveuac:wMJdtK 
bueJ. HI eiviLlcy tfilmud At eIkm flVfLitrs vilib Hill RHiKd 
dKurMmiTiin. itmrnn. 4 h eonipitttiiE n^st mtfii h tikIkei] h ^b^ 
□mftTd nipptHTi pi^idwl dw IrdomTMitf ikn 

(■()• CMS -eeuli Jhnpjifr d" rhifiinji^h iif fiimdiJ ^lennaiLilkin, 

ipieTfie 'fenii Lhil di^ be nlmuJiciJIh vodfied. fui 
EPfT^klian Hewrvn, il rri^j^lE UTiciJl te-Hnflrm dul The ilTiiifUljMl 
DcluAd 11 uinEA 

(d) CMSHukLnUlttKChUHC:^ Ifid Ktl «n UK Hin [OUld ntSTtfljnKC 
U](v>lhLiiy.«i|itilp:[] 01 rdt [nwn eon- k. sutintTunE Uw fkunntl 
dM^UlUflld 

Uf TtMSe iqdlHIl. I bOm dllj (1^ wupld b«d bil™*' fiir liEkutenl TiB-MippliEi wiUi 
admniTnn'rt Wvdtn 

\ roniinirT^oenocpliuJ iuic- a Vi^idkcT Uibc ileiUD^c^LdfiieE llliCiJE UK 
rmBicu] iiirmulHii CCi Arvlilll» Ol fD lU!i' III bU£«S tbTlM dundDD df Uw 
uKdkii.a 'IIe piiinc urdM nrnKliJ H4ilH[Hnu l] 01 itstif ihn CMS KdFibd; udtl 
iiipfiim ulu wa Ml Ed Ml df tnitms Mtmiih k h plmitl^ IM Hk nitneiiJ 
lUlEblef IK- usKluHl vdlh Sitm pfifonmnKi viq den'l bf v* nidoue nn hiv 

flwni tht aaivMn™, is ^bf♦••'^^l,■H'nlndiE^■lfiInnDdlIIt“p^5^■'. Hxdui'i 
tmn 'Mwltwr rtJ pmt+biky nfp.iiBg tnd -irfhimiiiiiiUiiraif iIeiieiI ] jteAiI il LbliEl Id 
udimlir^ diiqiM&diekijnl, ^dJigwIirieiLion Id IX 

nd ■’UTwIln^ IJilij nd liAhd bdlUf tUrHEIMjdl] db UK 

celilundi^bclHroi Uie riujKidJ VdiilllilbL lAd bUlUipUVr U Ull[tY7 tK iKIHriD iJICAr 

mebiui^lbii Id ccddvE biidluniic Ux<r cudEuu] orupooi^. lAb; uwtd 

luJ ii kuc iiiMibfi ruKMbf eeroiKU. 
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Questions for the record posed by Mr. Stark, Mr. Kind, and Mr. 
Johnson to Kerry Weems 








EcfigftifirfiK ilftttfStSo 

UBS ■'"H^iuiUui 

VUSkMCT^ ILHM 








■ »■ md}^MiMid StMW 
U S nvfHw 
lilMfa jM. IMP H 
DC 209(71 

Iba-JLiM 

M t HP >f pth-n*^ ^74 cm HiJi a j nM j F < Hh4>| *■ 
C4I^FJJ*-i IHftWPlilPFv, 

(Iviiian 1vr4f-lln444- 

PwHfcW lM I.4tJmi iliiK 

LOAsCHSiim ludLuapidiU1*i?pMiv^ 

MA||.HP TOft U*4F- 

KlLvAi^ld. Eh biMmU k ^k-KfriC+ikif 

kpi |£U0 Knl 

ni: 


i;[l tKt-klH Mrp in #2r lud^'l 

fc c«#)9*t w*!. P!P»1 b «* **« snll" 

V^wikliiwd tm hnn^ ki^ktaUiribtK irflKip 

■nnUx 1 kwM'vta^ ck^MkKtB hi hii-iErllOh 

hukW Ckdkx«Ui.h:bH<«lfH*>i>(1n'h'>ip.l4^m 
f ph^l k^kh-KHkWKi^tnbi^ibiur,^ nni 

tVDQfXlf btpJmiikn'.i^nm OkJI 4«l ^AH lluryitBiki 
■mAihn lit Jram «T Ih' MuBkm'' 
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OiiMCkiiH ti'^in RggL Rea KiflJ 

(] ) Hii* wilt CMS delcmiiiK whLck nnil bpjoI wIU t# eMtlKPlBil (ran Um compeCiliW 
btddLnft prsBnmi? Hss ituii' tlEicimiDaiiiXii If nut, vAcn will j[ be 

Mndoeled Jii>d whol spedBc inEonnSlIcitl will Ct^ \ety inn to moke such a 
^lEnni[::alton? 

(7] WlWl V«UI CM J we to dcIcmiinE when ind hdW Ir will fitefdK It; ^nrit}' 

*der3(K»|ifl!®virty Am rS3A) 1 1 334(6 J(LHFXIl>tfcrl>ME). SSA ^ ISMpiXLKHXiiJ 
(ftir ^yff-tftojhElf crthnliiajL anil SSA f ] &43(9fJ)(E(J (Ihr^mlEnil mrtriEnls, 3iitili*a, wd 
equipmcnlj, whith Hllirtvd)eagj?IKy In- apply Jjricesfram wjuucslriilsifi Mh« MSAs 
atoimd [he liiUUnilT W hwl aiu^ 
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£ininH! [f the biKnl 

III a Aik 

cavHTm OFJ kvjiim jViD ucjuis 

^u«ni'£n.A£Kii 








‘A'uxdf 

Adm juLsJkJbht 

C^.i^l fil MiJfniAd LAoJckJ Ibv 4E3 
it! C>iT><’i-'Tloeh^hM 
nm ]l4-a H«?iri 
DC mm 

ty 1 IMlfP' >t n ih u4 MeupDiM 

iT^ ^ uh. IMeUi u Taul^.M^' i.lHl: ptm i . ipi i H pit-- 

ltifFtwHf4r ttriw* 


lit bi4rli>lt Ipti I !^ltl,CU! pafl ^IVEtcvo<9-rmA^nMp 

Ty^ iln-FTPlI^b *1H« JutMilit J bJ nJ Pitm^ iiaRl 

Tkm jj i» L*; oijIgn.Mrt. ^itt. ' t li-t ia. bl»d 

^ lUH nd un hhuM r'TP- tiM ^ > P D* Vyil M kutu 

lilMMEi^rmii Iem dlHV ii^'i^ ■d-Kc^tord tnmta 
drMl'p'y^^ punM pyW^EC.pndpfll4Li-:M^l^ b#ixi 

hm'-TtovEdAirnnJ+i' ii*i p yuHywI i f tfla F.nMid n e. 

XEPd pEi-dnr.^aHiJvpkTVEd El 'Md ' UiA b lwi h 

i^wmpi rd fa KntklltklyE 
mni4d Pn Lfpi^jittanE pntterKdnIr 

nHq-ntmla hr iBTPk. V\riH'!>ll 
vdtfd brpkjpdiAj wd PlH 

■FrrtlP^ll 

A Tfc-rtMMcmUdn frifthrwit k h.— Piyi nt MJ 
I -rtvdau Hei pdeny tr pPTV [tpp i^ihfcdM ivd 

ppn«d.rodBdu^Ur rip ra^ p^nrui wX LPdrvWPa yp Pt 
uuMp^Trids^'Unl t»:mp im CKianHdnd by ipipTRypy 
h| ipEM-^Xkpli huriun-drtudck Li mputc rbEjEta«i.id kMfvp 

JtJttm; iiBriKPithli* Ithripdi'k -tkyirij 311H *M p™» pn|*KP 
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nn ncKi^-'ih9-&^uril pmhibirljon. cui sujiplLets slMTUg a pncliec 'wflb- 

St^plicti — iBcJudiojphy^icinnK Did. caller Cam jmuliflUiniQi:^ PLystCJUIB 4(1 

Innca raiLii » Ji^riSt Jiieiitfllly JKfifiSaSHy DHEPOS iteoiS imncdiBleJjf Id a 
Mcdicnre iKndKdnj^- lile flaliiJiidiift feracia, *t iiUtfUDbiliaing dcviicea. laa’t 
ibat a Miii£=em tiisd (hia pnopowd rulSj wbai wjpjiilnsd in mDjuDdLahv^liJulLe 
[wwnHjlEL'cnEnia ph^afclaiu iiDdD«ina|Kt]livE biddiog, dE[i:y ^iBdb^n: 
bciKdKlariH thf- nbilitjc ip TEceivt ibriE [b!^9lcal]^ srtKcasfij'/ Itema wtvm tlK(y 
ticcd them? 
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AddlHtuil U'riNhD 

A Hfu^ EhxUh EvtirHnmNEH^Kiacni 
On 

“DMECumpiiliin HliUidj.' 
Hfiy4,3IH1H 


fhaigman SlarL 


L. Aj ChlEi mDvn fcnvud -v^id 'RxfoA S, iL Ll ^ndiiliv npcvl indiviilv^ ^ 

Iht «rTli« K^nn -of Ihe 1 icb*t MS As anch ae N*w Turit. Chkntj Sirf L-W An^a. Lto ynu 
Especl ntdiiiJud jurjpiien I 0 Is If 4wf h« llWW MSAlt irnet, d* ynu jilin an 
lubdividinE Ihi laiitrT inlv- mure mMup^Ue itKoiV 

Aniwf r Aal Ic id^jyiyuivi V) ippiy ihe bidding [uk« in b tbnl ii pmrkdl fbt 

lupplinti md tAMrtA idccfti do asnioH. TtH- luUile leqi^s ihit wr upond 

Iht^tn<iii14'|ii DddlEiordl yUod'Uie lvp«tM£;AS'iatliecpiuTti>'ic3(Kli3. Aspmtnflhi] 
t^ipUKkut, CM.H luA i^tecicd. itu: ihiioi Imigpfl IvCSAs CNtw Voct, ChirpRO. and Lx AnEDlp?> 
pt|i«nldl[iue In HAiudl.ad'llK'iJccupcljtii.^ biddmjt pcpRnnn. 

IVUe we hne selected Iheie MSAs fpr IlouuJ 2, Ihlyv rvH >t1 idcndli^ 1ti4 KliuU 
DOODfiClili^e bidding anus ilCDA]-) 'Filhic IbPK linitf itncirPpOlilM Apw F4 Knund ], we 
ideivd&ed tdliiil bidding [eiv by up txrin in ender lu-n^vrt A eohe^Au mukei didi wlihla 
caifa: bf£A Ihin did not incluilp nu npcmppliliit afflB (tf low pejpvlAilon densJp)i' (nelcdve Id 
dm: nal orUw 'M3AJ. CMS y.rp*rt5 to jmlunti Prii OdiMt cvifd flf ojulyuA di we luik dl. Mew 
Ycnk ml Iba (riher aim; wlpflod Ai * r« 4 (i, (be acnuii CcHA ituy be unblkD Ituu Ihe enlire 
MSA, le punnittod under Itw tail(*eHiiii« tjiddinj stmue. We enji^ ihe comfetili^ie hiddins 
pm^pii] Fill in rOOl oovioto tor beneflciorjes. In. Mew VerE and Ihe other epbos leieckd 
fen bolh ROdmli ] And 3 

3 'h'Vli^ehtudihiiiVNueii^]f<ieni Vihd werecmiadDdiioDiciaclstaidErRmjnd ] oTlhr 
LOeopeilcnte bidding jxognun wkll cnempl lo nibcontiupl vttdi other sifipiKTa. t^liilo wp 
tuider-iiietS dur the uipplieu who CMS hia ocovtiacljed FiJlh aip nihiofl Ip aucndilaliun 
aoTidirdi, i1 J: ned cloir whether sidtcantiacton will liao need to be acoivdilrJ OOntvlOTim. 
dul ihese subcpntiaeooc; will not be bilhnG Modieme dinctly^ tail intgvnt pi^rA'idirtt ^nO 
Eod sendees do the mila oxniKlar, it Henu « w nwy CKitii a Ait KenaliigiiCHl 
Dcquircmenh. Cenild ].ou pleaer cimify whM Ihe AcOiiiifitprin rtvdl-etueou u± lor 
HibronliDclDiS? 

.Antweri The tpopoliii^ bidding Ofmotocteq^dreA onmnursupplierf unuinliiin 
vtmiyiiNHS with *41 Ap|i1iOAl.ile qtudliy imutonds ud ODOsdjledcoi eequirEZDenlf. 
m)lriK:l tdprllei l^reji^idblc lltr liilillLiDg. oil □f'llie Irnne nfiibe conhricl, emi if it tsai 
0n± Or 0>0rt AabdomraeDoet. If 1 ODinnKL atpplio' breecliDS Lie cpnLrajri due Id ils 
fuluonmelor'i thJluce do pei&ini, itic cnnlratr dtpplier itnll he held Itablp for 4hc brmoh Iho 
DoeaeddiPCA orguilaulion revim^ coePDeLed seroocs dal b etpplier nsy he uiinR. Ihiia 
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uiurint [fidj iJie Lcnn-iii^ jupplKr le m OMifbuiu i*^lh qiulicv itondard^ indoduiK IIh« 
u 2 vIe£i jxDvidcd by xubconlncicn. Brctuir cinitiKl MiF^pliin 3n hiLJ ns^Km^bV fur 
engurirv; dal Krvkm meet Its qwilily tlHiOprdt. setroiirprtTTe ip; rfoi et^e^iFiciBy hcqulied 
b> be DeeFedir«( Finrllj, liW diu A jwfiiillAf Hia>' lun lubuiivuvicL with iny dun 

hw U;ii CHdtuUil ftoni iti± pro^im, any SEnte hcallii ]in]|$iani, or my RDn,?TnninU 

euttuliv± teuuh. proeutenKnl DtnDn'pnxuiBuiTl uctivily. 


Ken, Roe KMI 

I . bcH' will LMS deienimu: ittiich. nxbl am; mil be Dnunnplid lium Ihc etunpeliliv; bi'VJiiw 
peo^tnni? l-las Itol delirminbtion Hbeaily leken pie;;? Ifnpt^wbeiiiNiClillV: ttiiktunwil Ukt 
■■hil ^leeiQ; inRtnii5iii.m win -CMS lely ■» W imti tnth a Jeuaniilrucbui',' 


Amwee: lie suuiie penvide] dixrebanBev -iiilhirTVS' bx nemptnif )dir pppulaliun djeTEnt.Y 
am: wKhiri uibon ihie (MSAj) end ml am; (ame nulud; M5A0 ')>Ht '^n; mjl 
otmqwliliTp'' inifc]: Ihcn i; a evii^Kdifl Yfliiun*f motbti: mail ordee. 

]p lit nobl lula, «'± .^dialled cLoi we ttiU ate Ibi; oulhciit}'' iJ4ilB iidAcibrd ibal n. ma 
Bdi campeotiYe bated on. diK' nr nurc nf tiie rnllnwiiti lulicalni;' 

B Law itilisilipn otT ilt>K:i 14 prAuiribet ar li±nu lUid^ tUoMid inr 

liMI^H^ ipiItitearelAiJveQ>AihH slmllia'peagTB|]fcdc uea:: 
b. I.AW ■MtiiilHf af'tupjJief: «]' CAi£POS nibjccl In cenTipelitiii'e Inddnit Krvipi Ac aiYia 
ndiilve Kf other simibn' ^posnphk- ami; buI 
t. Low mrabercrMedican bendlwriw itteiMlni Fee-fiir-eef viee bene&u in Cbe area 
niilive ip iithw lim'l^ iceAi. 

Rniind L, we itsed ihe dlHttocimiy ButbnrHy in aecticn I eflh; Sm-'iy 

A£[(&£yvibei«mpl abnippqitkineflkulenilLi'^rndauiU Sth SemAitlirKi rnuud Inihe 
JUveisde hCA. Wn aJm e^enefled “divl; wmilt? in He rjAllAa, t^liuuiJ, md Konu: 
CjlybfSAE. Utp Jcknninpl lliliAen; iHanbAd}Qv:i jK^mlmlDhdeiuilibicebilivc'la ulber 
piT<^ of At AYd Aoi itie Atnoruied. far LhlkiPOf: K:mi Hoibulrd bt these ame 

aeee tow jalulve id the hf SA os a lobalE mdkiliifi IhK liie onis ipcit nul mnniefti'^ when 
oampored Hi oAs peel: of the MSiA. Wn 'onll uri a aimilr prvew Ic ^Icmiibe WKeh lecAA 
Bq^ be eioemplKl duiicfi Rnund 1 

2, 'Vt'hu ^lAcf wifi rug ih: ia deieemlne when ind bee* It will exixroK its adlnrity lanln 
g<>ilA]!ieai>1iy Aei A> ^ 1 ia4(aJt't](Pl(i]> (fiif IiMEh 5£u^ £ 

ihe-ibeir arthoociL and 3SA | (fui intipial nvtiiinci. WT>plii;a. ^nd ^plfiiueeh 

whieti Bllpw the aBeiti? In apply piiwi- ftOm wmnii.'bi#^ *n pilu* HSAi orDuiid ihe laimny 
In eiual trai^ 


aawer: Ita a lliul nile. we dated Ihae wr wendd datpkrp a mar diliilnl phn wid (toidui 
niboeqiuciK njlemaLiitE prinr In uiuie Ame Hirivrilita 
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IEmii. Ham ■liih'Biiin 

L. Ln ilK t'lEd ftuJe issued Apiil % 2(HJT, CMS pcrniilQ ftyeiduis In fmnisfa GCTlEm tjpea of 
Q«speda^iely bid ilansiiijd>ou£5u]bniisli[if;e.hid Biid winnimiarTinlrKl. DKKftim:; 
indude miUrhies, cmiei^ vralkm^ibktiriEinsniiif n^ipelrhain, Uccd muniluraamJ 

infusiun pimp;; buL do nol iiKiDdfloTflK sbelfurlholira. ]lD^nvcr^lbrn]lrduis:!jl|i)w 
physiral Bod orcupillcaial Ifacnciibfti lu olT Ihi shdr urfhotk k D> >lwir [wIiCift! vditWii 

pmlicipiltTm n compililivf biddioij. bcvfuir fuivv AlmninsJ EhJI tt<4K iKinf untdd 
□r£narilybi fnnish^ijs miidbiEnl p«i1<irc44pftlkfinl urffagrtit^J dhti^py^viLtn.'' 

lb;iv « b^rnit ^UVdAd fyt pbysitiinl hW Itiiysiul jjid |i» ibtrt i. 

IfililimiiKwiiMrnlliStllTiS wmpomlitftc JtUlty«(f[i4iyiltiaiis w ptoiuJe mediciliy 
(rtllkSl^ Ki juiiieiiu. Why did CMli chooite ili -creint d sep&mve smndud far 
pliy^iwii) -Phd l$ ib eanddcflng. i oe «UHd dils problemf 

AHiwer: We received cnnavremi; ie Ae DtdEKiS Coopclilii.^ Uiddinp rrogyicn peuposed 
rule iJiui and ireieinf peKluiours duidd. be eiccmpted iioin ihc Dompelidve 

bidding pnegrim fba certsm I^MtKJS items. We bIm received rocunKnls Ihol pb].3KBl 
dicngufls ud oicirpiJioaiiJ ihcnpisu dntdd be eKESin>red Icum puliripilba in Ifcn 'invi:nim 
becuisc These heiiHh cefE pentessiwids ore ILcinsed liy SSiLe boarife 

In ihe fniul nile, vre staled dul physkians aul Innlinii TmKlLckTncn arc estmpl fOm 
DcaupetibrE biddipji far crukhica, cons, 'voilken, felCig m>iiTPiil b<ead 

pluro^e nnmilDra irfumisbed lu Ihrir ptdkiile » p4k (jflbeir pnilfcskwyl Strict A slmllnr 
cuemplioii viitks In- phystral Ihniivi^s »nd -tiwupilinnSl im* ttsfes: ca i]dF-[tic-dujri;l>T£i> 
urdwlics irfimithiJ to fimir pSIiPiila * pkrf Of Iheir [Wftiiksuil leevlce. 'ClHi candiUon 
WuJife (or ffTS uifaiiKe bw#Wt lhi« are ar4*iftlv I'linuihed la on inlegril- pan of 
uwupsliCTifil Ihii w «Kt tfsyticH Ittfiy ^BrvtMS. 


X The FflWl RvJe re^julifj phvfueimu in becooee locrediied in codET to- supply u/ DrtlHHirT bo 
iheir ^leucii in ibe- Medmue pugmm. Ihje co ihe roL and paperwork required it ia likely 
ilua mijiy physicums will likely ohonse nul L» beoume Dccredihd, Ibis Yvill raise somm 
qutxinoi abn Jl horn- benellciruKS will receive [medically neonsanr unhcrlica. In • s^ialn 
rule relolinij. in Ucdicue DMEPOS supplier itandards r-deised oo Jamuo' 2S, Ihr 
agency proposes on ncroas-lhe-bcuad pr^biuem oa suppUm; diinic^ b pcaclior Inoalbia with 
aiher supplims. InefudmgphysidinsBivlDtbeThrBllbBieisaclitknKTa. Thyi^ciBni el biinn 
need 1 d dispense medically neceissiy DMEPOS items immKfisJely to a Mediucr 
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[Submissions for the Record follow:] 


Statement of David Sobliek 


I am writing on behalf of the Accredited Medical Equipment Providers of America 
and also on behalf of my organization, Life Quality Home Health Care, Inc and 
Pharmacy 18, Inc. 

I am writing to address some major concerns related to the Medicare DMEPOS 
Competitive Bidding Program and the standpoint CMS has taken relative to these 
concerns. 

The issue at hand I am referring to is the erroneous disqualification of 63% of 
qualified bidders due to the poor implementation and mismanagement of the entire 
program on behalf of CMS’ contractor Palmetto GBA, LLC. (CBIC)I would like to 
shed some light on the manipulation of application rules by the CBIC, Palmetto 
GBA, LLC and their gross negligence in regards to the program. 

Additionally, I would like to bring to your attention CMS’s poor and inaccurate 
analogy purported to congressional staffers concerns about the program during the 
H.H.S Briefing in Rayburn B-318 on Tuesday, April 22, 2008. 

When asked repeatedly why they did not inform applicants of the supposed miss- 
ing documentation per the original bidding rules, on CMS staffer used the anaolgy 
of making an application to college. 

“Colleges either accept your application or they reject it, they do not call you to 
let you know that you didn’t put something in.” They added, “All of the applicants 
are big boys and they know they are supposed to meet the requirements.” 

This rationale is not only illogical, it is completely false. I took it one set further 
just to debunk CMS’s analogy some more. 

I contacted some admissions offices of various institutions. University of Miami, 
N.C State, University of Florida, and Southern Methodist University in Texas. 

These schools receive on average 30 to 50 times the amount of applications versus 
the 1,005 bid packages received by CBIC. 

They informed me that as with all applicants, “applicant status reports” are rou- 
tinely mailed out throughout the application period to inform applicants of any 
change to an applicants file including: 

• Change of Information, 

• Receipt of New Information (test scores, transcripts, etc.), and 

• Missing information (lack of pertinent information necessary for evaluation.) 


They further confirmed that when information is missing in an applicants file, 
they are notified numerous times via email and regular mail, that in order for their 
application to be properly evaluated by admission staff, they must submit the nec- 
essary items prior to the application deadline. 

To further apply this to CBIC logic and the original Rules for Bidding Instruc- 
tions, CBIC had every opportunity and ability to properly notify bidders if informa- 
tion was truly missing. Furthermore the bidding deadline was extended twice, giv- 
ing the CBIC an extra 60 days for evaluation and notification of missing informa- 
tion. 

It is analogies like the one referenced above that parallel the poor rationale and 
illogical blueprint for the entire Medicare DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program. 

I urge the Ways and Means Committee to examine the original biddin g rules that 
were modified 12 days before the window closed to excuse contractual responsibility 
for notifying bidders of missing information in their bid packets. We firmly believe 
that the 63% of disqualified bidders could have been greatly reduced if not elimi- 
nated, had CBIC properly managed the implementation of the Competitive Bidding 
Program. 

Sincerely, 


David Sobliek 
Life Quality Home Health Care, Inc 
5180 West Atlantic Avenue 
Delray Beach, FL 33484 
Accredited Medical Equipment Providers of America 
20815 N.E. 16th Avenue-Suite B-32 
Miami, FL 33179 


305-654-6957 


www.amepa.us 

infoamepa.us 
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Statement of Aecredited Medieal Equipment Providers of Ameriea, Letter 

Dear Members of the Ways and Means Committee, 

I am writing to have a representative from our organization, the Accredited Med- 
ical Equipment Providers of America, Inc., speak at the Hearing HL— 24. The issue 
at hand is the Competitive Bidding for Durable Medical Equipment, Orthotics, Pros- 
thetics and Supplies. We have over 100 members that feel that they have been dis- 
qualified erroneously or have failed to win a bid due to the poor implementation of 
the program by the Competitive Bidding Implementation Contractor, Palmetto GBA, 
LLC. 

There have heen several problems with this new bidding process; from manipula- 
tion of application rules, the rejection of standard REGFLEX policies as required by 
law and the erroneous disqualification of 63% of the applicants with no ability to 
appeal. Senators, Congressmen and senior legislative staff have identified these 
problems as “gross negligence” by the Center for Medicare and Medicare Services 
(CMS). The results of which will be a limiting of access by patients to much needed 
care, unqualified companies will be providing incomplete services and major metro- 
politan areas will be grossly underserved during times of emergency. In addition 
17,000 to 21,000 gainfully employed Americans will lose their jobs. 

I have included the following attachments and would like to discuss the following 
developments: 

1) A provider from Texas, which has won the Oxygen Category in 9 Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, never provided the item before outside of their own area. Ac- 
cording to Florida State records, the company is not licensed by Florida’s Agen- 
cy for Healthcare Administration as a Home Medical Equipment Provider. The 
Bid Winner does not have a License to deliver Oxygen from the State’s Accred- 
ited Medical Equipment Providers of America 20815 N.E. 16th Avenue — Suite 
B-32; Miami, EL 33179; 305/664-5957; Feix 1-866-322-2060; www.amepa.us 
Department of Health either. I am not sure that the company has an Occupa- 
tional License in the State either. 

2) The first line in the Rules For Bid (RFB) states that “All suppliers must — meet 
any local or state licensure requirements, if any for the item being bid” Clearly 
this bid winner did not meet the requirements for the bid he won in Miami 
and Orlando. I also believe that it was not the intent of Congress to allow 
something like this to happen. 

3) According to the Rules For Bid (RFB) companies were required to prove that 
they could cover the complete geographical area of the MSA prior to bidding. 
The attachment proves this Bid Winner did not have any subcontract agree- 
ments in place before they bid, as they are currently fishing for providers to 
do their work. 

4) This bid winner and other out of state bid winners should clearly not win the 
bid for oxygen and CPAP. Their bid should be disqualified for not meeting 
proper licensure requirements. When their bid is disqualified, their bid price 
should be removed form the Composite Bid and all of the pricing would be af- 
fected and other bid losers should take their place. 

5) Another attachment is from a bid winner in Miami and Orlando. This winner 
has changed their policy and as of April 1, 2008 (not July 1, 2008) they are 
refusing to deliver a commode or other bath safety products unless the order 
accompanies Oxygen or another rented item. Providers currently compete in 
the market by providing equipment at a low margin in order to keep the refer- 
ral source happy. Now the bid winner does not have to compete for business 
and is refusing to provide these Medicare covered items which are not subject 
to the bid as they are considered inexpensive. If the Bid winner will not pro- 
vide these bath safety products then who will provide them? 

6) This proves that the program will limit the patient’s access to care. If the pa- 
tient cannot get their prescribed medically necessary equipment from a bid 
winner they are unlikely able to get the equipment else where as the typical 
Medicare patient that needs a commode cannot travel to a store to purchase 
a 24 inch by 24 inch by 24 inch item on their own. It also typically does not 
fit in a standard compact or mid-size automobile. 

7) This patient will most likely not pay for the equipment to be delivered for an 
additional fee. The patient may likely not get the prescribed equipment at all. 
It is questionable that this patient may have a home fall due to the lack of 
proper equipment and that would put extra costs and utilization in Medicare 
part A programs such as Hospital, rehab and or future Home Health nursing. 

8) This also brings into question the ability to discharge the patient from the hos- 
pital in a timely manner. As liability issues may not allow for the patient to 
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be discharged without the proper home medical equipment in place. This will 
also create increased costs and utilization for Medicare Part A. The program 
may save money in Medicare Part B but again will increase costs for Medicare 
Part A. Accredited Medical Equipment Providers of America 


Statement of Ameriean Council on International Personnel, Letter 

Dear Chairman McNulty and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit comments for the hearing on Employ- 
ment Eligibility Verification Systems and the Potential Impacts on SSA’s Ability to 
Serve Retirees, People with Disabilities, and Workers. 

American Council on International Personnel (ACIP) is an organization comprised 
of approximately 200 corporate and institutional members with an interest in the 
movement of personnel across national borders. Each of our members employs at 
least 500 employees worldwide, and in total, ACIP members employ millions of 
United States citizens and foreign nationals in all industries throughout the United 
States. ACIP sponsors seminars and produces publications aimed at educating 
human resource and legal professionals on conmliance with immigration and em- 
ployment verification laws, while working with Congress and the Executive Branch 
to facilitate the movement of international personnel. 

The College and University Professional Association for Human Resources 
(CUPA-HR) provides global leadership to the higher education human resources 
profession and the higher education community by offering essential knowledge, re- 
sources and connections that enhance individual and institutional capacity and com- 
petitiveness. 

HR Policy Association brings together the chief human resource officers of more 
than 250 of the largest corporations in the United States. Representing nearly every 
major industry sector, HR Policy members have a combined market capitalization 
of more than $7.5 trillion and employ more than 18 million employees world wide 

The National Association of Home Builders (NAHB) is a trade association that 
helps promote the policies that make housing a national priority. NAHB exists to 
represent the building industry by serving its members and affiliated state and local 
builders associations. 

National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) mission is to advocate on behalf of 
its members to enhance the competitiveness of manufacturers by shaping a legisla- 
tive and regulatory environment conducive to U.S. economic growth and to increase 
understanding among policymakers, the media and the general public about the 
vital role of manufacturing in America’s economic and national security for today 
and in the future. 

The Society for Human Resources Management (SHRM) is the world’s largest as- 
sociation devoted to human resource management. Representing more than 245,000 
individual members, the Society’s mission is both to serve human resource manage- 
ment professionals and to advance the profession. 

The above-named organizations share the common goal of creating an effective 
and efficient electronic employment verification system. E-Verify, a voluntary pilot 
program since 1986, has provided valuable experience on the challenges that will 
confront any mandatory electronic verification system. For example, this pilot 
project has given us insight into the wide-variety of worksites and emplo 3 Tnent situ- 
ations that must be accommodated, the time commitments and documentation re- 
quired to resolve discrepancies, and the resources required by employers to train 
personnel to implement and maintain a compliant system. We believe the New Em- 
ployee Verification Act (NEVA) (HR 5515) represents the next generation of elec- 
tronic verification. NEVA builds upon the lessons learned from the pilot project but 
changes some fundamental aspects to ensure that any mandatory system meets the 
needs of both the government and employers. The following are the reasons we be- 
lieve NEVA is a superior solution over simple mandatory expansion of E-verify. 

NEVA Builds Upon Existing Programs in Which 90% of Employees are Al- 
ready Enrolled. 

According to the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), only 62,000 of the na- 
tion’s approximately 7 million employers are enrolled in E-Verify. DHS notes that 
2,000 employers are enrolling every week. These statistics belie the grave challenges 
in enrolling all U.S. employers. With less than 1% of employers currently enrolled, 
even at a rate of 5,000 employers per week, it would take over 25 years to enroll 
all current U.S. employers! The problem of enrolling employers is illustrated in Ari- 
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zona, which mandated E-verify use hy all employers as of January 1, 2008. Despite 
the fact that businesses can lose their license for failing to use E-verify, fewer than 
16% of employers have enrolled. 

NEVA avoids the tremendous burden of enrolling virtually all employers in a new 
system by building upon an existing system that has proven its effectiveness — the 
National Directory of New Hires. Over 90% of employers currently report new hires 
to this system which is used to check for child support enforcement. While modi- 
fying the National Directory of New Hires for this new purpose would admittedly 
require resources, the burden would be much less than expanding the current E- 
Verify pilot program. Resources could be devoted to improving the databases instead 
of educating employers on enrollment. Employers have been participating in their 
states “new hire” database since 1986 and are already familiar with the processes 
and procedures for reporting necessary information. NEVA would utilize informa- 
tion in the new hire database to determine if a new employee’s information is con- 
sistent with information maintained by SSA or by DHS. 

NEVA Provides the Resources to Fix the Database Prohlems that Hamper 
E-Verify 

Our associations represent thousands of employers who desire a reliable system 
for determining who is authorized to work in the United States. Mistakes and 
delays in this process could prove to be costly for a number of employers and em- 
ployees who are caught in the system. The current system, if mandatory, could 
prove to be unreliable in terms of providing employers with an effective and efficient 
electronic employment verification system. 

In 2006, SSA’s Inspector General issued a report estimating that there are dis- 
crepancies in approximately 17.8million (4.1 percent) of the 435million social secu- 
rity records. These errors include incorrect social security numbers, names, dates of 
birth and citizenship status. A recent report compiled by the CATO Institute, and 
using the estimates from SSA’s Inspector General, determined that a mandatory 
electronic employment verification system would result in 11,000 workers per day 
receiving a tentative non-confirmation throughout a given year (based on an average 
of 55 million hew hires per year). 

Furthermore, according to a Government Accountability Office (GAO) report re- 
leased last year, “resolving some DHS non-confirmations can take several days, or 
in a few cases even weeks.” As more employers enroll, this timeframe is likely to 
get longer. As GAO noted, the expansion of E-Verify will “affect the capacity of the 
system because of the increased number of employer queries.” 

NEVA takes several steps to resolve these database errors so that employers and 
employees will have fewer tentative non-confirmations to resolve. First, NEVA pro- 
vides for advanced appropriated funds and staffing to clean up the databases. This 
will benefit not only work authorization, but also the other government programs 
that rely on these databases for information. Second, NEVA requires SSA and DHS 
to certify the accuracy of the system in advance of full implementation and annually 
thereafter. Finally, NEVA requires the GAO to evaluate the accuracy, efficiency and 
impact of the employment verification system. These checks in the system will en- 
sure that employers are not hamstrung by a system that does not enable them to 
hire U.S. citizens and other legal workers with ease and certainty. 

NEVA Is Truly “Electronic” 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding about our current “electronic” pilot pro- 
gram which is really not an all “electronic” system. While E-Verify requires employ- 
ers to submit an inquiry via the internet to confirm work authorization, an employer 
can submit this only after it has completed the Form 1-9 and examined one or more 
of 24 paper-based documents to establish identity and work authorization. Employ- 
ers must retain two sets of records — the electronic one and the Form 1-9 (which can 
be maintained in paper, on microfiche or electronically). Some proposals would ex- 
pand this dual-recordkeeping by requiring employers to keep photocopies of the doc- 
uments examined and to record the electronic approval or denial number on the 
Form 1-9. All of these steps cost employers time and money and open the possibility 
for recordkeeping mistakes. 

NEVA brings recordkeeping into the twenty-first century by creating a truly “elec- 
tronic” verification system that eliminates the Form 1-9 (known as the Electronic 
Employment Verifications System (EEVS). In addition, NEVA provides flexibility 
and easy accessibility for all employers by allowing electronic inquiries over the 
internet and telephone and builds upon a database that is already used by many 
employers. 
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NEVA Protects Against Identity Theft 

One of the acknowledged weaknesses of E-Verify is that it cannot detect stolen 
identities. Thus, if an undocumented worker presents legitimate but stolen or forged 
documents that contain the identity of a U.S. citizen, the worker will appear to be 
work-authorized, duping the employer into hiring and training someone who may 
ultimately be deported. 

NEVA addresses this problem by allowing employers to elect to participate in a 
program that makes identity theft extremely difficult. The Secure Electronic Em- 
ployment Verification System (SEEVS) enables employers to send newly hired em- 
ployees to government certified private companies that will authenticate their iden- 
tities through the use of publicly available databases. An employee’s identity is tem- 
porarily “locked” with a biometric tool until work authorization is verified by the 
government. Many employers are willing to pay for this additional assurance, par- 
ticularly where it builds upon other background screening they are already doing. 

Individuals could also benefit from this more secure system. Under EEVS or 
SEEVS, employees could choose to “lock” their identity and their social security 
number, thus making it very difficult for anyone to steal their information. 

SEEVS is a more advanced system than the photo screening tool currently piloted 
by DHS. It does not require employers to make subjective determinations by vis- 
ually comparing a scanned photo to a paper document. Furthermore, it does not re- 
quire integration with state driver’s license or Federal passport databases. The 
photo tool is currently limited to verifying the authenticity of Lawful Permanent 
Residents or individuals with Employment Authorization Documents that contain a 
photo which comprise a very small percentage of the workforce. Efforts to expand 
this tool to driver’s licenses and passports will take years. 

NEVA Preempts the Patchwork of State Employment Verification Laws 

Frustrated with Congressional inaction on immigration reform, a growing number 
of states are mandating the use of E-verify for employers or contractors, and the 
list continues to grow. The expanding patchwork of state employment verification 
laws is causing many problems for human resource managers and employers strug- 
gling to maintain consistent and compliant practices across the country. Federal re- 
lief is needed. 

Many states are exploiting the current INA provisions under 8 USCA 1324 
(a)(h)(2) on employment practices. While the language preempts “any State or local 
law imposing civil or criminal sanctions (other than through licensing and similar 
laws) upon those who employ, or recruit or refer for a fee for employment, unauthor- 
ized aliens,” states like Arizona have been using the “licensing exception” language 
to mandate the use of the E-Verify system — a system that is not ready for large- 
scale expansion. NEVA clarifies that immigration is solely the purview of the Fed- 
eral Government by establishing a clearer preemption standard that protects both 
employers and employees from a patchwork of state laws. 

Our organizations strongly support a uniform national policy towards employment 
verification. The employers we represent want an efficient, effective, and powerful 
electronic tool to prevent unauthorized employment. We need strong reform that is 
realistic and workable. That is why we, the listed associations, support HR 5515, 
the New Employee Verification Act (NEVA). 

Thank you for your attention and consideration of our association’s views. 


Statement of Ameriean Hospital Association (AHA) 

On behalf of our nearly 5,000 member hospitals, health systems and other health 
care organizations, and our 37,000 individual members, the American Hospital As- 
sociation (AHA) appreciates the opportunity to provide a statement for the record 
on Medicare’s Durable Medical Equipment, Prosthetics, Orthotics, and Supplies 
(DMEPOS) Competitive Bidding Program. 

In an effort to reduce Medicare’s costs for DMEPOS, the Medicare Modernization 
Act of 2003 directed the Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS) to estab- 
lish a competitive bidding process for these products and services. The AHA sup- 
ports potential congressional efforts to allow hospitals to participate in the Medicare 
DMEPOS program but to be excluded from the bidding process. This would allow 
hospitals to continue to provide equipment and supplies directly to their patients 
during a hospital stay and upon discharge to their homes and communities. 

While the AHA supports the broad goal of Medicare’s competitive bidding pro- 
gram, we remain concerned that the implementation of certain CMS regulations will 
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restrict the ability of many hospitals to meet their patients’ DME needs in a clini- 
cally comprehensive and timely manner. To avoid this problem, hospitals wish to 
continue participating in the DMEPOS program by accepting the price set through 
the competitive bidding process, without being required to submit a bid. This ap- 
proach would treat hospitals in the same manner in which physicians are treated 
under the DMEPOS competitive bidding program. It recognizes that, unlike 
DMEPOS vendors, both physicians and hospitals are health care providers primarily 
focused on treating patients. 

This would allow hospitals to continue serving their patients without interfering 
with the DMEPOS prices set through the competitive bidding process and, there- 
fore, would avoid adding costs to the Medicare program. 

This proposal would benefit patients who need DMEPOS, as well as patient edu- 
cation and support on the proper use of the DMEPOS. This is especially critical for 
medically complex patients who need more advanced DMEPOS to be able to return 
home safely. Large DME vendors place less emphasis on the training, education and 
ongoing technical support needed for this type of DMEPOS, instead preferring to 
focus on achieving the most cost-efficient methods of delivering high-volume 
DMEPOS. Without being able to rely on the hospital for comprehensive DMEPOS 
services, patients who need more customized care and specialized DMEPOS might 
not be discharged as directed by the treating physician in a timely fashion. In addi- 
tion, the lack of comprehensive patient and caretaker education and technical sup- 
port could result in the inappropriate and unsafe use of DMEPOS. 

To ensure that beneficiaries have timely access to DMEPOS and comprehensive 
service, we urge you to support legislation to allow hospitals to continue partici- 
pating in the Medicare DMEPOS program without submitting a bid, thereby bene- 
fiting Medicare patients without adding cost to the program. 

We thank you again for the opportunity to submit a statement for the record on 
Medicare DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program and look forward to collaborating 
further on this important issue. 


Statement of Ameriean College of Physieians 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement for the record and will 
limit our joint comments to addressing two requirements established by the Medi- 
care Modernization Act (MMA) in the Competitive Acquisition for Certain Durable 
Medical Equipment, Prosthetics, Orthotics, and Supplies (DMEPOS) that are prob- 
lematic for the members of each of our organizations. 

First let us note that our organizations appreciate that the Centers for Medicare 
& Medicaid Services (CMS) exempted physicians and “treating practitioners” from 
having to participate in the competitive bidding program when they provide certain 
specified DMEPOS to their own patients as part of their professional services, and 
when the items are billed using a billing number assigned to these practitioners. 

We are concerned, however, with two requirements that could have an adverse 
impact on Medicare patients. First, we believe that requiring physicians and li- 
censed health care professionals (hereafter referred to as health care professionals) 
to be accredited in order to continue supplying DMEPOS when treating patients is 
both financially and administratively burdensome. 

Second, we believe that CMS is inconsistent in its application of competitive bid- 
ding requirements for health care professionals for such items as off-the-shelf 
orthotics (OTS), crutches, canes, walkers, eyeglasses following cataract surgery, and 
folding manual wheelchairs when provided as part of their professional service. 

The clinical judgment and expertise of health care professionals is critical for se- 
lecting, sizing, and fitting DMEPOS, as well as educating patients on their use. 
Many patients require immediate access to such items for immobilization, injury 
support, facilitation of safe mobility, or post-surgical recovery. It is unsafe and clini- 
cally inappropriate to delay or deny a patient’s access to items such as orthotics, 
eyeglasses, or ambulatory support devices, or to send a patient out of a practi- 
tioner’s office without the necessary DMEPCDS. 

Accreditation 

In the MMA, it appears there is no recognition that health care professionals who 
supply DMEPC)S integral to patient care are wholly dissimilar from suppliers who 
furnish DMEPOS products to the public as their primary source of income. There 
is also a lack of recognition that health care professionals not only prescribe appro- 
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priate items of DMEPOS, but must frequently and expertly dispense and educate 
patients on their use at point of treatment. 

As a result, CMS has made relatively few accommodations for the more than 
38,000 physicians who currently have DMEPOS supplier numbers, as required by 
CMS, in promulgating supplier accreditation standards. Health care professionals 
are not in the business of providing DMEPOS to the public as a business, and we 
believe it is unwarranted and unreasonable to require them to be accredited in order 
to provide the patient services for which they have been educated, trained, and li- 
censed. 

Furthermore, as of March 1, 2008 Medicare required health care professionals 
who are either new to the program or are existing suppliers looking to open a new 
practice location to become accredited prior to obtaining a national supplier clearing- 
house (NSC) number. This requirement is unduly burdensome and unjust to health 
care professionals who are just beginning to practice or are looking to expand the 
quality of the integral services they provide to their patients. The deadline for exist- 
ing suppliers not changing their practice is September 30, 2009. 

Health care professionals who provide DMEPOS products to their Medicare pa- 
tients are licensed by the state in which they practice and are thus subject to a wide 
range of state regulatory and other requirements. DMEPOS suppliers who are not 
health care professionals obviously do not and cannot satisfy these requirements. 

CMS’ claims data indicates that DMEPOS products furnished by health care pro- 
fessionals make up a small portion of the Medicare-covered DMEPOS charges — 
slightly more than 3 percent according to 2004 claims data. It is unclear, therefore, 
what, if any, program improvement or cost savings would be realized by imposing 
these requirements on health care professionals who only dispense DMEPOS when 
providing patient treatment. 

Consider, for example, that some health care professionals who supply DMEPOS 
receive an average total reimbursement (gross) of $7,000 per year from Medicare for 
these products. Accreditation costs approximately $3,000 per office for up to a three- 
year period. The accreditation process is time-consuming, expensive, and heavy on 
paperwork — precisely the type of barrier that large companies are equipped to sur- 
mount, but which pose special difficulties for small health professional businesses 
that do not or cannot afford to hire additional full-time regulatory compliance staff. 

A supplier manual from one of the CMS-sanctioned accrediting organizations for 
physicians is 128 pages, and represents the administrative red tape for meeting the 
CMS requirements. It is not difficult, therefore, to understand why health care pro- 
fessionals find it impractical to seek accreditation just to continue dispensing rel- 
atively small quantities of DMEPOS in their offices. It would essentially be impos- 
sible to recoup these costs given the amount Medicare pays for the small quantities 
of DMEPOS products furnished to their patients. 

Additionally, many of the DMEPOS supplier quality standards and proposed en- 
rollment safeguards do not make sense in the context of a health care professional’s 
practice. For example, it would not be practical nor would it appear to serve any 
useful purpose to require all the health care professionals in a large professional 
building to each have a sign visible at the main entrance of the building with their 
business hours (as recently proposed). 

Similarly, health care professionals are concerned that the proposed enrollment 
safeguard precluding a DMEPOS supplier from sharing a practice location with an- 
other Medicare supplier, “including a physician/physician group or another 
DMEPOS supplier,” would inappropriately prevent a health care professional from 
providing both DMEPOS products and professional services to patients in the same 
practice location. 

Ultimately, requiring additional, unnecessary, and redundant accreditation re- 
quirements of health care professionals may keep them from dispensing necessary 
DMEPOS items at point of treatment. Unfortunately, this could inconvenience or 
endanger Medicare beneficiaries, and compromise the health care professional’s ob- 
jective of providing the most appropriate quality care and of doing patients no harm. 

The only other available alternative would be to refer the beneficiary to a 
DMEPOS retail supplier, which may be unsafe for the beneficiary, prolong access 
to appropriate treatment, or, even worse, prevent the beneficiary from receiving the 
proper item because there is no DMEPOS retailer in close proximity. Sadly, either 
outcome would be a gross disservice to Medicare beneficiaries and place health care 
professionals at risk for not immediately providing necessary care. 

Inconsistent Exemptions from the Competitive Bidding Process 

A second immediate concern is that, while we appreciate that CMS exempted phy- 
sicians and “treating practitioners” from having to participate in the competitive 
bidding program when they provide certain specified DMEPOS to their own patients 
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as part of their professional services, there seems to be an inconsistency in how the 
determinations were made for who would be exempt for what products. 

For instance, CMS did not exempt physicians and what they term “treating prac- 
titioners” who dispense off-the-shelf (OTS) orthotics, but did exempt them from bid- 
ding for other DME (crutches, canes, walkers, and folding manual wheelchairs). Al- 
ternatively, physical therapists (PTs) and occupational therapists (OTs) are exempt 
for OTS orthotics, but not for crutches, canes, walkers, and folding manual wheel- 
chairs. 

Failure to exempt physicians and “treating practitioners” from having to competi- 
tively bid to furnish OTS orthotics to their patients, and failure to exempt PTs and 
OTs from the competitive bidding process for select DME, including, crutches, canes, 
walkers, and folding manual wheelchairs, could cause significant access and patient 
safety issues. 

Providing such DMEPOS items is an integral part of patient care for many health 
care professionals. Failure to provide these exemptions to all health care profes- 
sional groups is inconsistent and raises significant access and patient safety con- 
cerns. 

Given the inconsistency of the DMEPOS final rule, and the threat to patient care 
posed by health care professionals being effectively prohibited from providing cer- 
tain DMEPOS, the undersigned organizations have strongly urged CMS to permit 
health care professionals to continue supplying the aforementioned DMEPOS items 
to their patients without participating in the competitive bidding or accreditation 
processes. 

We look forward to working with the House Ways and Means Committee and 
CMS to find a way to address these accreditation concerns and to avoid access 
issues for patients who rely on health care professionals to provide DMEPOS as 
part of their care. 


Statement of Andrea Logan, Letter 

Dear Mr. Chairman 

I am writing to you today regarding the upcoming DMEPOS Competitive Bidding 
hearing on May 6th, 2008. I am so very pleased that you and your colleagues are 
taking this issue so seriously. 

I have owned and operated a nursing home medical supply company in Michigan, 
since 1996. We currently supply over 500 beneficiaries with enteral nutrition ther- 
apy in skilled nursing centers throughout Michigan. I employ 25 exceptional people. 

The upcoming competitive bidding program will impact my business severely. 
Based on the “Single Pajunent Amount” that is offered in the first round of bidding 
we will see a dramatic decrease in profit and ability to serve the frail elderly here 
in our state. We are making plans to educate our customers on the upcoming second 
round that we will be part of and determining if we will even be interested in mov- 
ing forward with this service. 

Our company did submit bid in the first round and were not offered a contract. 
The reason given was that our bid was too high. I based my bid on true “cost the 
serve” and considered the fact that beneficiaries should be able to receive whatever 
is clinically necessary and therefore there are times when we need to supply a prod- 
uct that does not cover our cost or at very little profit, once all the paperwork, deliv- 
ery, set up and clinical in-servicing has taken place. 

Many suppliers underbid in the hopes of expanding their business through “joint 
ventures or sub-contracted relationships”. Those relationships did NOT have to be 
accredited or meet ANY CMS requirements I do know this to be true as I too used 
a “sub-contracted relationship” to serve an area that we are currently not in. Low 
bidders also expect to receive additional discounts with the two manufactures of en- 
teral nutrition. (Nestle/Abbot Nutrition). 

Unfortunately the manufactures (Nestle/Abbot Nutrition) are faced with the same 
issues that all businesses are facing: rising fuel, raw material costs and health care. 
The bottom line is that beneficiaries will suffer. The types of nutrition they may re- 
quire will be ignored do to cost, additionally there was no verification process that 
assured a “sub-contracted relationships” could actually perform the necessary serv- 
ices. 

We currently make a small profit on a few products today based on the current 
“fee” schedule; however we make it up on other product categories so it has not been 
an issue for us to provide what is clinically best for the beneficiary. For bidding pur- 
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poses going forward that will be a greater consideration on what products are se- 
lected for bidding in a particular category. 

Here is an example of what I am referring to: 



Billing 

Units/ 

Month 

Cost 

per 

Billing 

Unit 

Current 

Fee 

Screen 

Monthly 

Profit/ 

Loss 

Resident on 1800 calories 
per day 

isosource 1.5 or Nutren 

1.5 

HCPC Code B4152 

558 

$.45 

$.58 

$ 72.54 


Billing 

Units/ 

Month 

Cost 

per 

Billing 

Unit 

Single 

Payment 

Amount 

Net 

Profit 

Loss 

w/SPA 

Resident on 1800 calories 
per day 

558 

$.45 

$.43 

$(11.16) 


Isosource 1.5 or Nutren 
1.5 

HCPC Code B4152 


The costs of these products are effective today 4/30/08. These 2 products are high 
volume product codes for Nestle. The manufacture of these products have told us 
that pricing beginning 6/1/08 will increase approximately 8-10%, adding further to 
the loss on patients requiring these nutritional products. 

Lastly I would like to draw your attention to the latest practice by winning sup- 
pliers in round one. I received a letter today from a winning supplier that is offering 
suppliers who were not offered a bid the ability to “purchase these patients from 
your organization”. In my opinion this is opening the door to beneficiary neglect at 
the highest level, it will also further add to confusion for the elderly in particular. 

As a supplier in good standing I certainly agree with the accreditation process, 
and need to lower the burden on the increasing demands of Medicare and Medicaid. 
I simply ask why could CMS not have lowered the current fee schedule? If in fact 
it was only to lower costs, then this would have been a very simple task and we 
as suppliers would have shared the burden. The fee schedule cut could also be im- 
mediate, unlike the Competitive Bidding program which I am sure has cost more 
to this point than any savings that may or may not be realized by CMS. 

I strongly urge you and your committee to not only delay the next round but seri- 
ously consider the future of the competitive bidding program altogether. 

Thank You, 


Andrea Logan 
President — ^All Med Medical Supply LLC 
All Care Billing LLC 


Statement of Angelene Adler, Letter 

Dear Members of the Subcommittee on Heath, 

The intent of this letter is to encourage your attention to the mis-administration 
of the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid (CMS) Durable Medical Equipment, Pros- 
thetics, Orthotics, and Supplies (DMEPOS) Competitive Bidding Program. I am 
writing this letter as a deeply concerned citizen, constituent, and businessperson. 
Established in 1970, Care Medical Equipment, Inc. is an independent, family-owned 
company that has grown to include ten branch locations throughout both Oregon 
and Washington states. Care Medical specializes in home medical equipment serv- 
ices, rehabilitation equipment services including custom seating and positioning, 
bariatric equipment and respiratory equipment services including home medical ox- 
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ygen, ventilators, and sleep apnea products and has been serving the needs of the 
Pacific Northwest for nearly 38 years. 

We continue to notice the inconsistencies in CMS’ administration of the Medicare 
Modernization Act of 2003 (MMA), and are especially concerned with its recent im- 
plementation of the Competitive Bidding Program. This policy has the potential to 
adversely affect well over 42 Million U.S. citizens who are current Medicare recipi- 
ents (as of the most recent 2005 Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) 
Statistics Systems). CMS Secretary Leavitt and Administrator Weems’ interpreta- 
tion of this program disregards the individuality of our patients in need of complex 
rehabilitation equipment that takes a tremendous amount of customer attention to 
assure proper fit and function. Without individualized custom equipment, patients 
often develop alternative complications that ultimately cost the Medicare system 
considerably more. 

Several studies have demonstrated that competitive bidding will be a tragedy for 
the healthcare industry and Medicare beneficiaries alike. Furthermore, savings 
brought on by the CMS program will be substantially offset by increased adminis- 
trative costs associated with implementation and oversight of the Competitive Bid- 
ding Program ensuring lowered standards of patient care. The first study I am re- 
ferring to was a peer-reviewed study conducted jointly through Kennesaw State and 
Drexel University, and published in the Southern Economic Journal in January of 
2008. The primary focus of this study was to examine the Polk County, Florida and 
San Antonio, Texas CMS Competitive Bidding demonstration projects. The main 
premise of the report found that the process was: “inefficient, leads to price in- 
creases and may cause decreases in the quality of services.” 

The second report I would like to refer to is the recent Robert Morris University. 
That found the CMS bidding program is optimally designed to reduce the number 
of DME providers (business’ such as mine), thus concentrating the home care mar- 
ket into a state of monopolies. This study points out that concentrated markets usu- 
ally result in higher, not lower, prices of services, and consistently lowered stand- 
ards of quality. This is not an acceptable practice for America’s healthcare system. 
This study also concluded that loosing DME suppliers would likely be forced to ter- 
minate their businesses since approximately 40% of their business is Medicare re- 
lated. The outlook of both studies casts heavy doubt as to the effectiveness of the 
current CMS Competitive Bidding Program. 

More poignantly, CMS recently received 6,300 bids from 1,005 providers 
whoparticipatedin the first round of competitive bidding. Out of those initial 1,005 
bidding providers, 630 (63%) were disqualified due to “incomplete” submissions or 
responses to the (IMS Request for Proposal (RFP). Unfortunately, there seems to be 
significant problems with companies being inappropriately disqualified from consid- 
eration for the bidding program without sufficient evidence for dismissal. Those bid- 
ding providers have no recourse for reconsideration since bids will be awarded prior 
to resolution of provider grievances. This effectively renders their bids null, void, 
and victim to a CMS policy that adheres to meaningless process without recourse. 

The American Association of Homecare (AAHC) has begun to document DME 
companies that were disqualified from the CMS Competitive Bidding Program for: 
1) not providing requested financial information — when the companies have hard 
copies demonstrating they did indeed provide the information, 2) not responding to 
requests for additional information — when the companies have Fed Ex receipts and 
feix confirmations that the information was indeed sent, 3) failing to take adequately 
into account bidder’s capacity to provide services to Medicare beneficiaries, and 4) 
awarding bids to companies who do not have established business locations in the 
prospective bidding area (as outlined in the CMS standards of participation). 

We believe that the large number of disqualifications raises serious questions re- 
garding the adequacy, and competency of the CMS Competitive Bidding Program. 
Continuously, our industry has requested additional information regarding this pro- 
gram, and have been routinely denied adequate accommodation. What concerns us 
even more is the non-disclosure policy CMS has taken making it impossible to en- 
sure transparent government oversight of such essential services. We feel it impera- 
tive that prior to implementing round one of the CMS program that a minimum 6- 
month postponement for essential third-party evaluation be commissioned before pa- 
tient care is potentially compromised. 

The home Durable Medical Equipment (DME) industry continues to be most cost- 
effective resource for the Medicare recipient. Unfortunately, as Medicare allowables 
continue to dwindle, our direct costs of service continue to exponentially increase. 
Nationwide, providers are evaluating whether they can simply survive at the cur- 
rent reduced Medicare allowables, let alone at the steep reductions that would make 
many essential items unprofitable. Essentially, the only willing bidders will be those 
“low ball” bidders incapable of rendering services once awarded contracts or non- 
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scrupulous and unqualified parties interested in locking out competition for the sake 
of monopolization, which would lead to the further detriment of both healthcare pro- 
viders and patients alike. This circumvents the competitive marketplace, and en- 
sures making our healthcare market ripe for future fraud, collusion, and abuses in 
patient care. 

CMS needs to realize that competitive bidding eliminates incentives for suppliers 
whether the supplier “wins” the bid or not for any product category. Presently, bene- 
ficiaries have numerous choices regarding equipment selection because of our free- 
market enterprise system that allows patients to choose both their provider and 
type of equipment. Competitive bidding will force suppliers into providing lesser 
quality products and supplies in order to maintain sound business practices. Sup- 
pliers will simply be unable to provide equipment in as efficient a manner under 
competitive bidding regulations. Services to patients that include delivery, setup, 
maintenance, education, quality control, product availability, and patient access will 
decline as a direct result of this incentive elimination. 

With the implementation of Round 1 we have seen winning providers who cur- 
rently have no physical location, are not accredited, and do not have certified & li- 
censed staff. One of the major national competitors is recognized for these types of 
business practices, and in 2005 was fined $4 Million for its fraudulent practices in 
dealing with Medicare (available: http://www.hmetoday.eom/news/2007-05-14 — 
01. asp). We find it interesting that CMS continues to support policies detrimental 
to patient care, and yet supports fraudulent abuse in the marketplace. 

The CMS Competitive Bid Program is bid by product categories, such as Complex 
Rehabilitative Power Wheelchairs, Continuous Positive Airway Pressure Devices 
(CPAP), Hospital Beds, and Oxygen Supplies/Equipment. Providers of services who 
were able to provide prescribed equipment may not be able to do so in all product 
categories if they are not awarded the bid for that particular product category. In 
simple real-life terms, this means that a patient, caregiver, physician, discharge 
planner, case manager, or physical therapist could very likely be forced to call nu- 
merous providers to request each individual item such as a wheelchair, walker, and 
oxygen concentrator for patient discharges. Under the CMS Competitive Bidding 
Program these stakeholders may have to contact multiple providers just to meet the 
specific needs of the patient. Why is this bad? Because, DME providers currently 
compete for the business of both our customers and referral sources. If competition 
is alleviated there is no incentive to meet hospital or skilled nursing discharge 
timelines to return patients to the home setting. With such reductions in competi- 
tive quality control measures, increased hospitalization stays are inevitable, wbicb 
results in increases to Medicare expenditures on tbe hospital side. 

Suppliers are being asked to make a bid that encompasses analyzing so many 
variables that are out of their control such as shipping costs, gas costs, and manu- 
facturer price increases as well as increases in employee benefits such as health in- 
surance. We propose that all suppliers be allowed to bid, regardless of the size of 
the organization. If suppliers agree to quality and financial standards set by CMS 
and they accept established payment amounts, suppliers should be allowed to serv- 
ice all Medicare beneficiaries in the areas they serve. CMS would be better off ad- 
hering to the inherent reasonableness (IR) methodology authorized by Congress 
under the Benefits Improvement and Patient Protection Act of 2000. The IR meth- 
odology includes procedural steps to protect stakeholders and requires an analysis 
of the factors that influence a determination to make a payment adjustment. 

The CMS Competitive Bidding system is only going to enhance the strength of 
the national DMEPOS providers who are already decreasing the volume of staff in- 
volved in customer service and education to meet the demands. We at Care Medical 
share the general consensus of the DME industry in that decreasing the number 
of DMEPOS suppliers in this manner will not allow for increased competition, but 
will rather encourage lowered quality product and reducing the level of customer 
service being provided to beneficiaries. Decreasing competition in the DME industry 
can only be detrimental to patient care. DME providers cannot increase prices 
charged to Medicare (they are set by the CMS governed fee schedule), and various 
state Medicaid programs. 

Providers of services earn the business by providing high quality products, serv- 
ices, and care. Simply stated, eliminating competition eliminates the incentives that 
our free-market economy is based on. We also find it abhorrent that apparently no 
thought or consideration has been given to the emotional or economic impacts of the 
resulting displaced workers. This is a much larger issue than realized at first 
glance. These employees and their families are dependent upon their jobs for basic 
food, shelter, and healthcare. 

Furthermore, Competitive Bidding is not a necessary strategy in reducing Medi- 
care expenditures, nor is it an appropriate response to dealing with recent fraudu- 
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lent practices in the industry. Allowables can be reduced, quality standards can be 
enacted/enforced, and accreditation requirements should be strictly upheld. These 
are the direct responsibilities that have been constantly neglected under Secretary 
Leavitt and Administrator Kerry Weems. Incidents of fraud and overutilization have 
occurred specifically due to lack of oversight and enforcement of CMS. Competitive 
Bidding will not resolve any of the underlying issues that support fraudulent prac- 
tices such as overutilization. Perhaps the more pertinent question ought to be: Why 
did CMS supply so many fraudulent providers with supplier authorization numbers 
without inspections/enforcement of its own regulations? 

The Medicare Access to Complex Rehabilitation and Assistive Technology Act of 
2008 (HR2231/S2931) would effectively exempt complex rehabilitation equipment 
from the CMS Competitive Bidding Program. Complex rehabilitation equipment is 
custom-configured items and requires extensive customization for each patient due 
to serious disease and disability. Often, these patients cannot afford the out-of-pock- 
et expenses associated with complex rehab equipment necessary to continue being 
productive members of society. We request your offices to contact Senator Baucus 
(D-MT) and urge for the addition of this legislation to the upcoming Medicare pack- 
age. 

It is of our opinion that CMS Competitive Bidding Program is a lose-lose public 
policy for healthcare, citizens, and business’ alike. Our company requests delaying 
Round 1 of the CMS DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program for a minimum 6 
months period to obtain a third-party evaluation of the program. This CMS program 
has been fraught with procedural and operational flaws that continue to threaten 
the integrity of the entire homecare industry, consequently affecting small busi- 
nesses such as myself, and ultimately the access of those Medicare beneficiaries 
whom we serve. 

Respectfully yours, 

Angelene Adler, Vice President 
Care Medical & Rehabilitation Equipment 
1877 NE 7th Ave 
Portland, OR 97212 
(800) 952-9566 


Statement of Annie Nation 

To: Congressman Sam Johnson, 

I am writing to express a concern regarding the Competitive Bidding Program im- 
plemented by the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services. As a supplier of Du- 
rable Medical Equipment this program will force us to close our doors and the bene- 
ficiaries will lose. 

On July 10, 2007 I mailed all the required documents to the CBIC. They received 
the package tracking number EB57 3048 087US on July 11, 2007 at 12:43 pm in 
Augusta GA. The items were signed b L BENEFIELD. The contracts were issued 
to suppliers on Friday 21, 2008 via Federal Express. I did not receive my letter be- 
cause they mailed it to my home rather than my office which is on their files and 
every agency that is associated with this program. On July 21, 2008 I spoke to Jean 
Catalano (803) 763-8194 the Program Manager for Palmetto GBA who is overseeing 
the CBIC Program. Ms. Catalano statement to me was “You better pray to God that 
the error was on our part rather than yours”. After 48 hours on Tuesday March 25, 
2008 at 8:28 am Trish, called me and said they are still looking for the paperwork 
and someone will call back in 48 hours. On Friday March 28th 2008 Lisa Edwards 
from Palmetto called and stated it will be 30 days before we find your paperwork, 
but less than 30 days. How is it possible for all the providers to have the same or 
similar documents missing? 

One day the CBIC told Congressman Johnson’s office they found my paper work 
and that same evening I received an email saying they did not. As of May 1, 2008 
the CBIC and CMS has told me that the documentation was never found and as 
of July 1, 2008 I will no longer be able to provide service for our patients. CMS has 
not provided any information nor have they found a resolution for the disqualified 
suppliers. Their answer is we will notify you in a letter what our findings are. This 
is a communistic way of doing business. CMS chooses who they want to do business 
with and eliminate the ones they don’t. What happened to free enterprise? What 
happened to protecting the small businesses the very back bone of this country. 
What CMS and CBIC have said and what they did are very different. What they 
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have told our elected officials are all lies. That is if they decide to communicate with 
them. They have entirely too much power. Not all suppliers are fraudulent. 

Sincerely, 

Annie Nation, 
President 


Statement of Capital Medical and Surgical, Inc. 

To: House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee 

From: Capital Medical and Surgical, Inc. 

Re: CMS DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program 

The current CMS DMEPOS Competitive Bidding Program has many flaws, and 
is not good for the Medicare patients, or the DME/HME industry. 

Many providers will he prevented from servicing the senior population under this 
program. This will result in substandard patient care and service. By reducing the 
number of DME providers able to serve this population, many of these needed sen- 
iors will not be provided the level and quality of service that they require. 

Most of the DME providers are small business that are focused on providing the 
needed service for this senior population. With the competitive bidding program in 
its current form, many of these small providers will be forced to close their business. 

If the goal of CMS is to lower costs, there are better ways to do it than limit the 
number of providers for the growing senior population. 


Statement of Cara C. Bachenheimer 


Introduction 

Invacare Corporation (NYSE: IVC) is the global leader in the research, develop- 
ment, manufacture, and distribution of the broadest product offering of innovative 
home medical equipment (HME) that promotes recovery and active lifestyles for sen- 
iors and people with disabilities. We sell a broad array of products to approximately 
10,000 HME providers in the United States, including manual and power wheel- 
chairs, other mobility aides such as canes and crutches; respiratory products such 
as oxygen concentrators, portable oxygen systems, and new oxygen technologies; 
nebulizer compressors and respiratory disposables; sleep therapy products; home 
care beds; low air loss therapy products; bath safety products; and patient transport 
equipment. In turn, our HME provider customers interface directly with Medicare 
beneficiaries in their homes by furnishing and servicing these items. The majority 
of this equipment falls under the definition of “durable medical equipment” as de- 
fined under Part B of the Medicare Program. 

Background 

Section 302(b)(1) of the Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 (MMA) requires, the 
Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) to implement a “competitive ac- 
quisition” program for certain items of durable medical equipment, prosthetics, 
orthotics and supplies (DMEPOS). In 2007, the bid submission process began in ten 
of the largest metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs), and bid rates will be imple- 
mented on July 1, 2008. The first ten bid areas are: Charlotte, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas/Ft. Worth, Kansas City, Miami/Ft. Lauderdale; Palm Beach, Orlando, 
Pittsburgh, Riverside/San Bernadino, and San Juan. The “competitive acquisition” 
program will expand to 70 additional MSAs in 2009, and beginning January 1, 2009, 
CMS has the authority to apply bid rates in non-bid areas. The MMA allows the 
Secretary to contract with only as many providers as the Secretary deems necessary 
to meet the demand of an area. Any provider not awarded a contract will be prohib- 
ited from participating in Medicare for bid items and services for up to three years. 

On March 21, 2008, CMS and its contractor, CBIC,i notified bidders of whether 
they would be offered a contract to provide items the suppliers bid on in each of 
the initial ten metropolitan areas. The CBIC had six months to review the bids, and 
requested a 10-day turnaround for suppliers to respond with a ‘Yes” or “No” an- 


^The Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) contractor for administering the bid 
program is the CBIC, or Competitive Bidding Implementation Contractor. Palmetto GBA, based 
in Columbia, SC is the CBIC. 
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swer, and has stated that it needs four weeks thereafter to finalize the list of “win- 
ning” bidders. We expect CMS to announce today the list of winning bidders in each 
of the ten markets and the program is scheduled to be effective July 1, 2008. This 
means that patients will have no more than seven weeks to find a winning supplier 
if theirs did not “win” and transition their products and services to the other sup- 
plier. Winning suppliers will take a 26% payment cut and will have a short period 
of time to ramp up product inventories (assuming they are credit worthy), hire and 
train new staff, purchase trucks and in many cases will have to establish a new 
business location in the MSA. 

The bid process forces HME providers to bid only lowest prices, despite current 
rapid inflation and dramatically increasing costs such as fuel. Winners of the bid 
do not really “win” as do military contractors who enjoy a guarantee of certain vol- 
ume. Instead winners merely get the right to continue competing in the market- 
place. Further, bidders were not obligated to sell at the prices they bid (unlike Medi- 
care Part D contractors); providing skewed incentives that fundamentally distort the 
bid process so that bid prices have no relation to market prices. CMS allowed com- 
panies to bid who had no physical location in or near the bid area. For beneficiaries 
with respiratory and/or high end rehab needs, it is not possible to appropriately 
serve beneficiaries long distance. 

CMS is planning to implement Round Two of the program in an additional 70 
areas, and will begin the bid process this summer. Round Two will add 18 million 
Medicare beneficiaries to the program. 

Manufacturer Impacts 

On July 1, 2008, when the bid program goes live for the first ten MSAs, Invacare 
believes there may be significant problems in the credit markets for the industry. 
Many providers who lost bids have become bankruptcy risks for all manufacturers, 
if those providers rely heavily on Medicare as a payor. It will also be difficult for 
manufacturers to provide winning firms with the credit they are seeking given the 
lack of guaranteed volumes, the significant payment cuts, and in some cases, the 
size and financial stability of the company. These credit exposures will become larg- 
er and more difficult to manage as the bid program is rolled out nationwide. Further 
complicating the credit problem is the fact that CMS offered contracts to many bid- 
ders who have no presence in and have no history or experience in providing the 
product and services in the particular bid area. The impact of credit issues at the 
provider level may well ripple through to manufacturers particularly as the process 
continues into 2009. 

Consumer Impacts 

Beneficiary Access to New Technology — Home respiratory technology has 
evolved substantially over the last ten years. New home oxygen technology is essen- 
tial to meet the clinical needs of all beneficiaries. New oxygen technology is more 
complex, difficult and expensive to produce and is not a commodity class of goods. 
Physicians and patients prefer the innovative, new oxygen technologies due to the 
impact clinical outcomes and quality of life. Importantly, new oxygen technologies 
will prove to be more cost effective for the Medicare Program and the beneficiary. 
The President’s intention to protect new oxygen technology was ignored in the bid- 
ding process. 

Despite the many advantages of newer oxygen technologies, the way that CMS 
has structured the bidding program will stymie consumer access to these tech- 
nologies due to the antiquated code system that requires providers to use the same 
code to bill for traditional and new oxygen technologies. CMS could easily fix this 
problem by creating a separate billing code for the stationary component of new 
technology, as it has for the portable component of new technology. Beneficiary ac- 
cess to new oxygen technology is further exacerbated by tbe Deficit Reduction Act’s 
requirement tbat tbe beneficiary assume ownership of all oxygen equipment at 36 
months. Under the bid program, CMS’ final rule requires contract suppliers to serve 
all beneficiaries; many beneficiaries will presumably transfer from their supplier 
who lost to a contract supplier. Contract suppliers will therefore begin to serve bene- 
ficiaries who have been on oxygen for some months; without the assurance of 36 
months of payment. In fact, contract suppliers have no idea before the program 
starts how many home oxygen beneficiaries it will be serving, nor do they know at 
what month of medical need all these beneficiaries will be in. In this situation, the 
contract supplier will be forced to provide the least expensive oxygen system, which 
is certain to be the oldest equipment. As a result, new technology which physicians 
and patients prefer, and which requires significantly higher up front investment, is 
likely not to be provided to beneficiaries in the bid areas. 
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Beneficiary Access to High End Rehab Services — Provision of complex rehab 
technology is not a commodity. Each consumer of complex rehab technology has in- 
dividual and specialized needs that require extensive customization for the individ- 
ual’s needs. These items are simply not appropriate for a competitive bid process 
that is designed to attract low-ball bids on commodity items. Most importantly, if 
items or services of sub-standard quality are provided, consumers’ conditions will be 
exacerbated, requiring more extensive medical intervention. The bidding program is 
based on HCPCS codes, not individual products. Herein lays the conflict for apply- 
ing bidding to high-tech rehab and assistive technology products. These products are 
uniquely configured for the individual consumer based on diagnosis, prognosis and 
lifestyle. Moreover, while products may be classified in the same HCPCS code, they 
are not equal in regards to their ability to meet the medical need of a consumer. 
Competitive bidding is not appropriate for high-tech rehab and assistive technology. 
By nature, rehab companies have a unique business model that involves a high level 
of personal involvement between the provider and consumer and the integration of 
licensed health care professionals throughout the process. These products and inte- 
grally related services are particularly ill-suited for the bid program because the bid 
program will result in DME suppliers reducing services and selecting products pro- 
vided based on cost, not appropriateness. A reduction in services or limitation of 
products based on price alone which would result from competitive bidding, will 
have a severe negative impact on clinical outcomes associated with the provision of 
high-tech rehab and assistive technology. 

Referral Impacts — Physicians and Hospital Discharge Planners 

Physician referral sources as well as hospital discharge planners will be limited 
to referring beneficiaries only to the small number of contract suppliers in the bid 
areas. These contract suppliers are not chosen based upon the referral sources’ pref- 
erence; they may not be companies the referral sources are familiar with or have 
any assurance that their patients will obtain the care they need. Hospital discharge 
planners may have to wait longer period of time; requiring them to incur costs of 
longer hospital stays. These referral sources will likely have to arrange for services 
with multiple suppliers, since most did not win contracts for multiple product cat- 
egories. Einally, referring physicians and hospital discharge planners will have no 
assurance that their patients will obtain the level of care they received in the past. 

Summary of Unintended Beneficiary Impacts of the Bid Program 

• The First Round of the bidding program will eliminate an estimated 71% of all 
suppliers in the first ten markets, including small, medium and large busi- 
nesses. Many of these suppliers will not survive and will declare bankruptcy. 

• Almost four million Medicare beneficiaries who may need DMEPOS are covered 
by the first ten competitive bid areas (CBAs). An additional 18 million Medicare 
beneficiaries will be impacted by Round Two. 

• CMS’ selection of a relatively small number of suppliers will result in an in- 
crease in ratio of beneficiaries to supplier of 339% — numerous winning suppliers 
will be overwhelmed by the huge increase in volume which their systems and 
infrastructure may not be able to handle. 

• Almost 224,000 Medicare beneficiaries who currently rely on home oxygen ther- 
apy may experience a disruption of their service if their provider does not 
grandfather, and tens of thousands of new patients prescribed the therapy will 
have severely limited access from July 1, 2008 forward. As they assume owner- 
ship of their equipment in January 2009, they may have to switch providers in 
order to obtain portable oxygen. 

• The largest oxygen patient bases impacted are located in Miami/Ft. Lauderdale/ 
Palm Beach, EL; Riverside/San Bernadino, CA; Dallas/Ft. Worth, TX; Orlando, 
FL; Kansas City, KS/MO; Charlotte, NC and Cleveland, OH. 

• Over 143,000 beneficiaries currently receiving home-delivered diabetic supplies 
may be forced to switch providers by July 1 since there is no grandfathering 
provision and few of the providers currently serving Medicare won bids. Small 
winners will be overwhelmed by the rush of patients to switch by CMS’ dead- 
line. 

• Over 10,000 beneficiaries currently receiving home enteral nutrition therapy 
may be forced to switch providers by July 1 since there is no grandfathering 
provision and few of the providers currently serving them won bids. 

• Over 16,000 beneficiaries currently being treated at home for Obstructive Sleep 
Apnea (OSA) may have to switch providers as they assume ownership of their 
equipment under the DRA. 
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• Almost 25,000 elderly beneficiaries currently relying on hospital beds to remain 
at home may have to switch if their providers do not grandfather due to irra- 
tionally low pricing in one or more markets. 

• The 26% payment cuts, a significant reduction in revenue stream, will it dif- 
ficult for contract supplier to obtain needed growth capital. 

• Beneficiaries may be forced to sever long term relationships with their HME 
provider (particularly for beneficiaries with high end rehab and oxygen needs). 
Plus, beneficiaries will be forced to deal with increased paperwork (statements, 
deductibles) if they have multiple needs that will be provided by multiple sup- 
pliers. In addition, consumers will often be forced to choose a supplier they don’t 
want. 

Unintended Consequences of the Bid Program, Round One 

• Ten major metropolitan areas will be directly negatively impacted with job loss 
and bankruptcies, starting July 1, 2008. Long-standing local companies who 
have offered quality homecare services for decades were excluded from partici- 
pating, and will be forced out of business based upon government fiat. This will 
result in significant local market disruption. 

• Beneficiary Disruption — ^Almost four million Medicare beneficiaries will be 
impacted by Round One, and an additional 18 million Medicare beneficiaries 
will be impacted by Round Two of the bid program. Beneficiaries have come to 
rely on the longstanding relationship they have with their home oxygen and 
DME providers. Not only will they be surprised to discover their long-time pro- 
vider may no longer be able to serve them effective July 1, they will also be 
faced with obtaining services, equipment and supplies from multiple new sup- 
pliers (some of whom may not be local or experienced in providing the care they 
need). 

• Good Companies Arbitrarily Eliminated — Many suppliers traditionally 
serving the initial ten bid areas did not win the hid for products representing 
their core business. It appears that many non-traditional and “long-distance” 
providers with little or no history serving these markets won bids, simply be- 
cause they bid the lowest prices. Many of the winning bidders in these areas 
have no physical presence where they won the bid; they have absolutely no 
“skin in the game.” With little other hid criteria, super low bid strategies 
worked to secure a winning position and potentially eliminating established and 
more experienced companies from participating. These winners are already con- 
tacting local providers who lost, with whom they wish to subcontract to serve 
these local markets because they have no physical presence in the market or 
competency in providing the products and services they won. The CBIC told 
many bid applicants that their bids were disqualified for technical reasons; no 
detailed explanation was provided and there is no appeal process allowed. We 
expect significant job loss and business bankruptcies in these communities. In 
a program designed in part to weed out unscrupulous providers, this “roulette” 
game will instead result in the financial demise or disqualification of some of 
the country’s best providers on technicalities that cannot be corrected. They are 
shut out of the market for at least three years. 

• Winners Did Not Necessarily “Win” — Even suppliers who won bids are seri- 
ously concerned that the deep payment cuts will make it impossible to remain 
financially viable and be able to serve beneficiaries throughout the three year 
contract period, ^ven the magnitude of the payment cuts (26% on average). Be- 
cause of the median price methodology, 50% of the winners must accept pricing 
below their actual bid. Many will have difficulty in obtaining additional working 
capital in the current credit environment. These cuts, combined with the up- 
coming January 2009 implementation of the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 
(DRA), will jeopardize patient access to care and services. Finally, winning bid- 
ders cannot even sell their businesses without government approval. 

• Program Threatens Long Term Viability of the Industry and Its Ability 
to Serve Benefieiaries — As the industry’s largest industry creditor, Invacare 
foresees significant chaos in the credit market for this industry given the tight 
margins that currently exist. Good customers who lost bids have become instant 
bankruptcy risks. It will also be difficult to provide winning firms with the cred- 
it they are seeking given the significant payment cuts. Inflation rates for cer- 
tain provider costs have escalated since the bids were prepared and submitted 
almost a year ago (e.g., fuel), yet providers must live with the new rates for 
three years without any opportunity for adjustment. 

• Beneficiaries Will Suffer — When suppliers are forced to establish an artifi- 
cially low bid to obtain a winning contract, two things often occur to the dis- 
advantage of the beneficiaries they serve. First, suppliers may substitute cheap- 
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er products and reduce the non-equipment services they have historically pro- 
vided, as they must find ways to reduce their operating costs. Both the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) and MedPAC raised this concern specific to portable 
oxygen equipment, which CMS has identified and encouraged for its ability to 
reduce costs to the Medicare program as well as improve patient quality of life. 
Second, once budget pressures begin to set in for these suppliers, due to poor 
inflation projections or unexpected administrative costs from meeting capacity 
requirements, support services are eliminated, for example, services such as 24- 
hour on-call service, preventative maintenance, etc. Hospital discharge planners 
will be forced to place patients in the hands of suppliers with no track record 
of service. Further, a significant challenge for beneficiaries will be the fact that 
they will have to obtain competitively bid products from as many as nine dif- 
ferent suppliers, depending on the products and services they need to treat their 
medical condition(s) at home. This is contrasted with their ability today to re- 
ceive many services from a single, local provider. 

Answers Needed From CMS 

1. CMS’ one-page notification letter and grid of wining/non-winning products, 
along with reason codes, was simply inadequate for a program of this mag- 
nitude. CMS must be held accountable for its decisions regarding which sup- 
pliers won contracts and which did not. There was zero clarity around how 
CMS determined each supplier’s “capacity” and determined how many win- 
ners were needed for each market. Since CMS disqualified many bidders for 
supposedly not providing the correct financial reports (without giving them 
the opportunity to rectify the situation), CMS must be fully transparent 
and publicly disclose tbe financial criteria it used to assess the fi- 
nancial information bidders submitted to CMS. 

2. CMS must publicly disclose how it calculated the single payment 
amount for all the HCPCS codes in each product category in each 
competitive bidding area. Some non-winning bidders lost by 1%, which 
represents pennies or dollars, and since CMS’ definition of “capacity” re- 
mains unclear, arbitrary exclusions of high-quality, accredited providers oc- 
curred. 

3. CMS must explain why it relied on unsubstantiated “supplier-re- 
ported” capacity for growth (as explained by Mr. Weems on the March 
20, 2008 national conference call) and how it used that capacity data to de- 
termine the total number of winners needed for each market. 

4. If, in fact, errors occurred that were the fault of CMS and its CBIC 
contractor, will CMS/CBIC fix the errors and allow affected sup- 
pliers to participate? 

5. Since the Federal Acquisition Regulations are generally not applicable to 
this process (via the statute), what legal basis exists for CMS’ refusal 
to provide information related to: 

a. The number of bids submitted in each product category for each of the 
ten areas? 

b. The financial criteria and review process that were applied to the sup- 
plier’s financial information that was submitted? 

c. How CMS/CBIC calculated the single payment amount for each HCPCS 
code in each product category in the ten areas. 

d. How CMS determined that a provider with an office eight hours away 
could serve Medicare beneficiaries with home oxygen therapy? 

Request to Congress 

Given the high likelihood of significant negative impacts starting July 1, 2008, 
and the series of fundamental procedural flaws already identified {see Attachment), 

we recommend that Congress suspend the bid program and work with the 
industry to establish a workable alternative system. 

Summary 

This is a heavy handed government takeover of an industry, where CMS deter- 
mines whether individual businesses live or die, CMS sets pricing, and controls an 
owner’s individual right to even sell the business. This “Russian Roulette” process 
will be repeated every three years, steadily eliminating competition in the local mar- 
kets until oligopolies/monopolies are established and ensuring that consumers have 
limited access to needed items. This is not the American way. 
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Attachment 

Fundamental Procedural Flaws/Irregularities 

Following is a summary of the types of significant procedural flaws identified 
since bidders were notified on March 21, 2008 of whether or not they were offered 
a contract in any of the products and areas they bid. It appears that so many errors 
have been made during this initial supplier selection process that it has resulted 
in numerous suppliers being improperly and unfairly removed from the bidding pro- 
gram. There is no due process associated with this program. If these errors are not 
addressed and Round One proceeds as is currently planned, Medicare suppliers and 
the beneficiaries who rely on their items and services will be irreparably harmed. 

1. Many suppliers submitting bids were improperly and unfairly disquali- 
fied from the process because of missing data, according to letters they re- 
ceived. However, most of these disqualified bidders can demonstrate that they 
did, in fact, provide the proper data to CMS and should not have been disquali- 
fied. 

2. Some suppliers were erroneously rejected because they supposedly did not 
meet the requirement that they were accredited when, in fact, these suppliers 
were accredited by the deadline. 

3. MEPOS suppliers that were offered contracts were provided less than 
ten days from the postmark date to accept the contract. This is a very 
short period of time for a firm to evaluate the pricing impact and contract 
terms and conditions and determine whether they will accept the contract. 
Moreover, at the time they were offered contracts, winning bidders had no in- 
formation regarding how many other suppliers were offered contracts in the 
product category, to determine how many competitors will be serving the mar- 
ket. This is critical information to determine whether the supplier can finan- 
cially sustain the business at the bid rate. 

4. In some product categories, identical bid prices were calculated for 
multiple bid areas, suggests flaws in the bid calculation process. Unless 
the median bid submitted for these HCPCS codes in these multiple markets 
was identical, this is highly improbable mathematically, based upon CMS’ final 
regulation on the bid program. For example, in the high end rehab wheelchair 
product category, there are 105 codes whose prices are identical in 2 markets, 
24 codes’ prices are identical in 3 markets, and 14 codes’ prices are identical 
in 4 markets. In the standard power wheelchair product category, there are 76 
codes whose prices are identical in 2 markets, and 18 codes’ prices are identical 
in 3 markets. In another example, the new single payment rate for stationary 
oxygen systems is exactly the same amount, to the penny — $136.90 — in both 
charlotte, NC and Pittsburgh, PA. Again, this is statistically highly unlikely. 

5. Suppliers were rejected based upon criteria that were never commu- 
nicated to bidders. For example, bidders submitted low prices for codes 
that had close to or zero utilization, to maximize the competitiveness of 
their “composite bid,” upon which they would be compared with other 
bidders. These suppliers’ bids for the entire bid category were thrown 
out, supposedly because these items bids were too low. In reality, if utili- 
zation is zero or very small, suppliers can afford this. This type of ap- 
plication of financial criteria was never publicized. It illustrates the 
subjective nature of the reviewers who evaluated the bids, their lack of 
familiarity with DMEPOS business operations and is contrary to the 
process CMS set up for suppliers to submit bids. 

6. On September 13, 2007, Twelve days before the bid window closed, CBIC 
changed the Request for Bids rules. The original RFB stated that “begin- 
ning 10 business days before the bidding window ends, suppliers will be noti- 
fied if there are any missing hard copy attachments.” Two days before the bid 
window closed, the CBIC web site document stated that “the system will re- 
main open for at least 15 days after the bidding window ends to allow bidders 
to check the completion status of their electronic bids and verify receipt of hard 
copy documents by the CBIC.” Therefore, at the last minute, the CBiC changed 
the rules without informing suppliers who had already submitted bids to re- 
quire suppliers to verify receipt rather than the CBiC notifying suppliers if 
there was missing information. 

For more information, contact Cara C. Bachenheimer, Invacare’s Senior Vice 
President, Government Relations at cbachenheimer@invacare.com. 
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Statement for David Carey 

Arizona Bridge to Independent Living (ABIL) is urging you to support H.R. 2231 
and S.2931, which will exempt complex rehabilitation products and assistive tech- 
nology products from the Medicare Competitive Bidding Program. 

As an organization that promotes independence for people with people with dis- 
abilities we understand your concerns, however, a blanket approach is not the an- 
swer. 

In Arizona, the number of Durable Medical Providers (DME) has dwindled as 
have the quality of service. Creating barriers to service and causing many con- 
sumers, as well as some of our staff members to wait months in order to get repairs 
to their mobility devices (i.e. power wheelchairs). Besides losing teixable income from 
being unable to work some individuals have developed secondary conditions that 
have required medical attention. Which as you know, drives up the cost in another 
area. 

What we have now is a monopoly! A good approach would be to create an open 
market, which will create competition, manage costs and give consumers options to 
timely service similar to local automotive repair shops. Doing so will allow individ- 
uals to be productive taxpayers within the community, as well as remain healthy. 

We urge you to ask your colleagues to support H.R. 2231 and S. 2931. On behalf 
of ABIL, your support is greatly appreciated! 


Statement for Douglas T. Harris 

Dear Chairman Stark and Ranking Member Camp: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these comments to your committee. I 
enjoyed watching the hearing and I am anxious to see what results will follow. The 
Scooter Store is the nation’s largest supplier of freedom and independence to Medi- 
care beneficiaries via scooters and power wheelchairs. We have been in business for 
nearly 20 years and have over 1300 employee-owners (40% of the company is owned 
by our employees in an ESOP). We have over 60 company owned and operated loca- 
tions in 42 states. We are proud to have a long standing tradition of making 
proactive suggestions to CMS and Congress to improve the Medicare benefit and 
continuously struggle to partner with CMS to combat fraud and abuse. While there 
are many ideas I would love to discuss with your committee, I will limit these com- 
ments to your recent hearing on Medicare’s bidding program for DME. 

1. Members of the committee mentioned that the results of the bidding showed 
that “Suppliers are willing to take less, much less, than the current Medicare 
fee schedule”. The committee’s comment demonstrates that the committee is 
not fully aware of how the bidding process worked. Any bid that was not less 
than the current fee schedule was automatically disqualified. The results do 
not necessarily indicate that suppliers are “willing” to take much less than the 
current Medicare fee schedule, it simply shows that some bidders understood 
the rule put in place by Medicare for this process; bid lower or be disqualified. 
Further, it shows how terrified some bidders were about being put out of busi- 
ness by losing a bid for their core business as they bid to sell some products 
at a LOSS. 

2. Members of the committee mentioned a possible legislative solution of setting 
aside the bidding process and resetting the fee schedule at these new lower 
prices. We believe this would completely destroy the integrity of a “bid” proc- 
ess. As Ms. King from GAO, and Mr. Weems from CMS testified, suppliers that 
followed the rules in this process understood that the primary incentives to bid 
low were to retain Medicare business and gain market share. The committee’s 
suggestion would make the winning bidders compete with these new substan- 
tial price reductions, AND eliminate any potential for increased market share. 
Suppliers should be able to survive with lower prices if they at least have the 
potential of increased volume. The committee’s suggestion would eliminate that 
simple economic reality. When Mr. Ryan from AAHomecare said “yes” to that 
suggestion, he was clearly speaking on behalf of the losing bidders and not nec- 
essarily the winning bidders. 

3. The Chairman expressed concerns about methods The Scooter Store might use 
to supply oxygen services. While we appreciate his humorous point to Mr. 
Weems at our expense, we can assure you that any and all respiratory patients 
we serve will receive the highest quality equipment and services. As one of the 
largest DME suppliers in the country, we have an outstanding family of over 
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1300 employee-owners, with operations in 42 states. We have been accredited 
for almost 5 years for all DME items, and we will continue to meet and exceed 
CMS’s highest standards. As noted later in the hearing by Administrator 
Weems, we meet all of the newly created higher standards for oxygen services. 
The Chairman also expressed concerns that we would be serving the bene- 
ficiary from hundreds of miles away. While our national headquarters are in 
New Braunfels, Texas, we also have over 60 company owned and operated fa- 
cilities in 42 states. 

4. Over 60% of the bidders were disqualified. The committee indicated that this 
must indicate some type of “systemic problem” with CMS’ process. Clearly the 
other option that must be considered is that there are “systemic problems” 
with many suppliers. While we agree that CMS’s online bidding tool was an 
absolute mess, it was not impossible; as evidenced by the other 40% that fig- 
ured out how to make it work. CMS, Congress, and even some industry insid- 
ers have been advocating for many years that the entire DME industry needs 
to substantially raise its level of professionalism. We believe the high disquali- 
fication rate substantially supports that argument. 

5. The committee questioned whether or not the bidding process would result in 
a reduction in the number of suppliers, and thus a reduction in competition. 
We do not think that will be the outcome. As an example: In 2006 for the 
Miami bid area there were approximately 900 suppliers that furnished “stand- 
ard power mobility” equipment to approximately 5000 beneficiaries; or an aver- 
age of about 5 sales per supplier per year. Under the new bid process there 
will be less than 20 suppliers servicing the same area. This process will pre- 
vent over 850 suppliers from selling standard power mobility in Miami, but it 
was also allow the winning bidders to average 250 sales per year and thus 
achieve an economy of scale that could possibly create an opportunity for even 
greater savings to CMS and the beneficiary in the future. 

6. The committee asked an outstanding question about the pricing for Medicare 
Advantage (MA). If the structure of this bid was so good that CMS wouldn’t 
change a single thing, then why not bid MA this way. Remember, the simple 
mechanics of this DME bid were that if you did not bid LESS than the current 
Medicare price, your bid was automatically disqualified. So, how do we have 
MA costs that are $150 Billion higher than if those beneficiaries were on 
straight Medicare? MA companies are allowed to bid higher than the current 
Medicare cost. CMS had one pricing rule for DME bidding and not for MA bid- 
ding. So, what does this have to do with the current hearing questions? Simple 
again. The Chairman made it clear under “Pay-Go” rule we must find a $6 bil- 
lion offset to delay or correct the problems with the current DME bid. Delay 
Round 1 of the DME bid for 6 months to get the obvious problems resolved, 
and delay Round 2 until there is clear information about the success or failure 
of the Round 1 implementation, AND at the same time add this really cool new 
rule (bid lower than current cost or be disqualified) to the MA bid and you 
have SAVED $140 BILLION. 

7. The committee asked questions about tracking high cost DME items with se- 
rial numbers as a way to prevent fraud and abuse. We believe this is an excel- 
lent idea. The standard CMS claim form already has an input box for the prod- 
uct’s serial number, and thus it could be submitted with every bill. This would 
give CMS the first tool of its kind to avoid improper payment BEFORE they 
are made, instead of the current method of paying now, and chasing down 
overpayments later. I would love the opportunity to discuss this idea with you 
or CMS at any time. 

8. Additionally, as a fraud fighting method we encourage CMS to immediately im- 
plement the $65,000 surety bond for DME suppliers that was already author- 
ized over ten years ago in the BBA of 1997. Earlier this year a bill was pro- 
posed to raise the $65,000 bond limit to $500,000 since someone believed the 
$65,000 clearly wasn’t preventing fraudulent suppliers from stealing money 
from Medicare. However, the big news should be that the $65,000 bond has 
never been implemented. The amount doesn’t need to be raised. CMS just 
needs to enact the project. We urge you to require CMS to add this fraud fight- 
ing tool immediately. 

Thank you again for looking into ways to make this bidding program work for ev- 
eryone. If competitive bidding is done properly then CMS, beneficiaries, the tax 
payer, AND suppliers can win. If the bidding program is executed poorly, it might 
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get a good score from CBO, but it will wrongfully and unfairly hurt suppliers, CMS, 
and worst of all disabled beneficiaries. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Douglas T. Harrison 
Founder and President 
The SCOOTER Store 
(830) 626-5802 
The SCOOTER Store 
1650 Independence Drive 
New Braunfels, TX 78132 


Statement of Ellen S. Durrenee, Letter 

The Honorable Pete Stark: 

Please accept this letter as our formal request to submit our comments for inclu- 
sion in the record of the hearing on Tuesday, May 6, 2008. 

As a small, local DME provider in Charleston, SC, we have several concerns relat- 
ing to the implementation of the competitive bidding program. We met with our 
State Representatives regarding this program and they feel, as we do, that it is 
“Anti-American” because it will eliminate the patient’s freedom of choice, eliminate 
competition, create a significant loss of jobs, and destroy small businesses. 

We have served our community for more than 20 years and have provided much 
needed medical equipment to area residents, many of whom live in rural areas with 
little or no ability to access routine healthcare. We have established long-term rela- 
tionships with many of these families and are concerned for their future ability to 
access a medical equipment provider if this competitive bid program is imple- 
mented. Additionally, we employ 35 dedicated people who take pride in delivering 
the much-needed items to our patients. We, with several other independent pro- 
viders, are facing an imminent threat of losing both our patients and our employees. 

Following are urgent, legitimate concerns for our patients as well as small busi- 
ness providers and employees: 

Round 1 eliminated 65% of bidding applicants 

Applicants were rejected for reasons CMS has yet to substantiate 

Patients will suffer 

Patients will be required to get a bed from one provider, a bed-side commode from 
another and a wheelchair from yet another provider 
Access to Durable Medical Equipment providers will be extremely limited, some 
patients will be hours away from the nearest provider 
Equipment standards will decline due to the significant reimbursement cuts; pro- 
viders may supply sub-standard equipment in order to survive the drastic cuts 
There is no assurance that the “winning” providers will be able to stay in business 
with these reimbursement rates. If they are forced to close, what provisions are in 
place to assure patient access? By this time, the “losing” providers will have already 
been eliminated from the industry. 

More than 60% of the nation’s independent providers will be out of busi- 
ness 

Because independent providers do not have the backing of a large national chain, 
the independent providers are typically the ones willing to “go above and beyond” 
for the patients and are willing to reach the outliers 

Thousands of jobs will be lost 

Round 1 has already eliminated 2,500 jobs 
Round 2 is estimated to eliminate 15,000 jobs 

CMS administrative costs will absorb the majority of any “savings” pro- 
jected 

Please, I urge you to stop the competitive bidding process. The durable medical 
equipment providers are more than willing to work with CMS to help reduce costs. 
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however, this process will, inevitably, damage the industry and the patients rel3dng 
on it. 

Sincerely, 

PHARMACEUTICAL HEALTH CARE 
Ellen S. Durrence, R.Ph. 

Vice President 
Letter Submitted by: 
Ellen S. Durrence, R.Ph., Vice President 
Pharmaceutical Health Care 


Statement of Eric Sokol and Stephen Azia, Letter 

Dear Chairman Stark and Ranking Member Camp: 

The Power Mobility Coalition (PMC), a nationwide association of suppliers and 
manufacturers of motorized wheelchairs and power operated vehicles, applauds the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Health for holding a hearing examining 
the problems implementing the competitive bidding program for Medicare durable 
medical equipment, prosthetic and orthotic supplies (DMEPOS). 

As numerous witnesses at the hearing testified, various bidding irregularities 
were identified and an inordinate number of suppliers were unfairly disqualified 
during the first round of bidding. According to the American Association for Home 
Care, nearly two-thirds of accredited qualified DMEPOS suppliers who submitted 
bids were disqualified in the first round.fl] 

Moreover, single payment amounts for competitively bid DMEPOS items in the 
impacted Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSAs) resulted in a 26% cut under current 
fee schedule amounts. For power mobility devices (PMDs), this translates to a 21% 
decrease across the ten impacted MSAs. This cut comes on the heels of a 27% reduc- 
tion in PMD reimbursement when CMS established a new PMD fee schedule in No- 
vember, 2006. In just 17 months, therefore, PMD reimbursement will have been re- 
duced by nearly 50% in competitive bidding areas. 

Even without these competitive bidding rates being implemented, utilization for 
PMDs has already been negatively impacted. According to CMS’ own projections, 
243,000 prescriptions for PMDs were expected to be written in 2007. [2] SADMERC 
data shows, however, that only 180,000 PMDs were provided by Medicare or 30% 
(57,000 beneficiaries) below CMS’ own forecast. 

As a result of these bidding irregularities, the possibility of systemic problems in 
the bidding process and the further cuts in DMEPOS reimbursement that threaten 
service and access, the PMC supports efforts to delay implementation of the pro- 
gram until the all problems and irregularities in the bidding process have been 
identified and resolved in a manner that will ensure beneficiaries access to high 
quality DMEPOS items. 

In the alternative, the PMC offers the following recommendations to improve the 
competitive bidding program by establishing a more level playing field among bid- 
ders, compelling greater supplier participation and establishing safeguards to en- 
sure beneficiary access. These recommendations include: 

Increasing Transparency in the Bidding Process 

The current bidding process is shrouded in secrecy increasing the mistrust be- 
tween bidders and the Competitive Bidding Independent Contractors (CBIC). The 
PMC recommends that the CBIC share bidding methodology and criteria used to es- 
tablish the single payer amounts in impacted MSAs. The PMC recommends that the 
CBIC release a report, shortly after it awards contracts in each bidding round, 
which sets out: 

1) number of total unique bidders; 

2) number of bidders awarded contracts; 

3) criteria of how bidders financial statements were evaluated; 

4) how utilization and capacity was evaluated; 

5) was accreditation reviewed; and 

6) how the single payment amount was calculated for each MSA. 

Allowing Suppliers the Ability to Correct Minor Errors or Omissions 

As numerous witnesses at the hearing testified, many suppliers were unfairly dis- 
qualified from the initial round of competitive bidding because of missing informa- 
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tion on their bidding application or confusion surrounding bidding instructions. 
Some of these applications could have been easily corrected and suppliers could 
have avoided disqualification if they had an opportunity to cure these applications 
prior to deadline. The PMC recommends that CMS instruct the CBIC to alert sup- 
pliers within 30 days of submission if their applications contain some minor errors 
or omissions and, further, provide suppliers with 10 days to make corrections and 
resubmit the application. 

Establishing an Appeals Process 

Under the competitive bidding rules, suppliers have no administrative or judicial 
review for “the awarding of contracts” under the competitive bidding program. [3] 

The PMC has concerns that CMS can conduct the competitive program without 
any opportunity for administrative or judicial oversight of the process. Considering 
the number of procurements that are set aside each year by the General Account- 
ability Office (GAO) and the United States Court of Federal Claims based upon gov- 
ernment error, it is inconceivable that CMS would even suggest such a secret and 
insulated process. This is a recipe for arbitrary and erroneous awards. 

Suppliers who have a reasonable grievance should be able to challenge a deter- 
mination of the CBIC before an independent entity or Administrative Law Judge 
to ensure fairness and due process. Suppliers will be staking resources and, in cer- 
tain instances, survival of their business on contracts awarded by the CBIC. As a 
result, suppliers must be afforded the right to contest questionable determinations. 
Further, to ensure no disruption in DMEPOS services to beneficiaries, any inde- 
pendent appeals process must be expedited. 

As a result, the PMC recommends that Congress require any competitive bidding 

E rogram to be subject to the traditional judicial review of procurements conducted 
y the government. 

Providing COLA Increase for Single Payment Amounts 

CMS should allow for cost of living adjustments (COLAs) to single payment 
amounts determined under the bidding process. COLA increases will ensure that 
suppliers are fairly compensated if costs increase as a result of inflation or other 
economic pressures. Such an adjustment, moreover, will ensure that suppliers won’t 
have to cut back on quality or services in order to continue participation in the 
Medicare program and will aid suppliers in meeting capacity targets set out in the 
bidding contracts. 

Monitoring Supplier Capacity and Allow the CBIC to Make Mid-Course 

Corrections 

At the hearing, the GAO recommended that CMS closely monitor competitive bid- 
ding, through beneficiary and supplier surveys and other oversight, to ensure access 
and that contracted supplier’s meet capacity. The PMC recommends that CMS give 
the CBIC the authority to contract with new suppliers if GAO reports potential ben- 
eficiary access issues as a result of suppliers failing to meet capacity for a particular 
product in a particular MSA. 

Requiring at Least a 10% Savings Before a DMEPOS Item Can be Subjeeted 

to Competitive Bidding 

Given the costs to the Medicare program in establishing and implementing the 
competitive bidding program, the PMC recommends that CMS exempt those items 
and services for which the application of competitive bidding is not likely to result 
in significant savings of at least 10%. This will ensure the outlays made by the 
Medicare in implementing a bidding process will pay off in a net savings to the pro- 
gram. 

Prohibiting CMS from Extending Single Payment Amounts Beyond 
Competitive Bidding Areas 

Under competitive bidding rules, CMS has the authority to extend single payment 
amounts for DMEPOS items to areas that have not been subjected to competitive 
bidding after 2009. The PMC recommends that Congress repeal this authority since 
reimbursement reductions in rural or underserved areas will further exacerbate 
beneficiary access and jeopardize the mostly small, “mom and pop” operations that 
serve these communities. Suppliers who serve rural and underserved areas have to 
travel great distances to service beneficiaries and often their costs are higher since 
they serve fewer patients and cannot take advantage of volume discounts. 
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Establishing a Serial Number Tracking Program for DMEPOS Items 


CMS has characterized competitive bidding as an additional anti-fraud tool. Since 
the late 1990’s, the agency has testified to Congress than more needed to he done 
to address fraud and abuse. In 2001, former Health and Human Services (HHS) In- 
spector General, June Gibbs-Brown testified to Congress that the two primary 
issues the Medicare faces with DMEPOS suppliers is paying for products never de- 
livered and/or paying for more expensive items that what was actually delivered to 
the Medicare beneficiary. 

Rather than punitively punishing legitimate providers by drastically reducing the 
fee schedule, the PMC recommends that CMS establish a serial number identifica- 
tion program that can track individual DMEPOS items through the claims process. 
Under such a system DMEPOS manufacturers could report serial numbers to be in- 
cluded in a CMS data base. Suppliers would then have to include the serial number 
on their claims, allowing CMS to monitor and track supplies from manufacturer to 
supplier to beneficiary. 

The PMC appreciates the opportunity to comment on the establishment and im- 
plementation of the competitive bidding program for Medicare DMEPOS items. The 
PMC agrees with many members of the Subcommittee who question CMS’ charac- 
terization of the program’s implementation and urges Congress to delay any further 
implementation of the program or, in the alternative, implement the above-de- 
scribed recommendations. 

The PMC wishes to note that the Medicare PMD benefit provides thousands of 
beneficiaries with freedom, independence and the ability to live healthier and more 
active lives. PMDs save the Medicare program resources by keeping beneficiaries 
with compromised or limited mobility out of more costly institutional settings and 
decreasing their need for hospitalizations by making them safer in their environ- 
ments. We look forward to working with the Subcommittee on appropriate competi- 
tive bidding program safeguards to ensure that qualified beneficiaries maintain ac- 
cess to high quality DMEPOS items and services, including PMDs 
Respectfully Submitted, 


Eric Sokol 
PMC Director 
Stephen Azia 
PMC Counsel 


Statement of Ford C. Greene 
SUBMISSION FOR THE RECORD 

1. Please explain the rational for not letting everyone who will accept Medicare 
reimbursement for an item remain in the program and remain a provider. This 
decrease in providers WILL stop the advancement of NEW technology. In the 
Cincinnati MSA the three largest private companies who specialize in res- 
piratory products and home oxygen are OUT of the Medicare program for three 
years. These three companies use the latest and smallest technology for it’s pa- 
tient’s. The winning companies do not embrace this idea. 

2. Competative Bidding WILL cost many job’s in the MSA area’s, effecting small 
business a disproportional amount! 

3. Why were companies that did not have an office in the MSA allowed to bid? 

Ford C Green 
CEO 

Green Respiratory Services Inc. 

513 - 831-0507 


Statement of Freeman H. Smith, Letter 

Dear Chairman McNulty: 

The American Subcontractors Association, Inc. (ASA) appreciates the opportunity 
to submit comments for the record on employment eligibility verification systems 
and the potential impact on the Social Security Administration’s core mission of 
serving retirees, workers and people with disabilities. We would like to commend 
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the Subcommittee for its leadership on this important issue, and hope that our 
members’ experience with work authorization might be useful as you work to deter- 
mine the effects these new systems will have on SSA. 

ASA represents more than 5,000 businesses who are primarily engaged in non- 
residential construction subcontracting. We are also concerned about the burden 
these employment authorization systems will have on SSA and believe that both the 
extent of the burden and the costs that will inevitably be born by SSA have not been 
adequately studied. 

ASA remains committed to working with Congress to enact comprehensive immi- 
gration reform that will not unduly burden employers or Federal agencies. ASA’s 
position on immigration reform calls for a comprehensive legislative package that: 

• Addresses both future economic needs for workers through the creation of a 
guest worker program and practically 

• addresses the estimated 7-11 million undocumented workers already in the 
United States. 

• Creates an immigration system that functions efficiently for employers, work- 
ers, and government agencies. 

• Creates a program that allows hard working, teix pa 3 dng undocumented workers 
to earn legal status. 

• Ensures that U.S. workers are not displaced by foreign workers. 

• Ensures that all workers enjoy the same labor law protections. 

• Strengthens national security by providing for the screening of foreign workers 
and creating a disincentive for illegal immigration. 

• Strengthens the rule of law by establishing clear, sensible immigration laws 
that are efficiently and vigorously enforced. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to submit comments for the record. I hope 
you will let me know if we can be of assistance as the Subcommittee works to ad- 
dress this important issue. 

Very respectfully. 

Freeman H. Smith, 
Director of Government Relations 


Statement of Greg Butchko, Letter 

To Whom It May Concern, 

My name is Greg Butchko. I own a Medical Supply company in Austin, TX that 
employs three full time employees, one part-time employee and a contract sales per- 
son. We are growing and expect to add another full-time employee this summer. I 
started the company five years ago after being laid off from a High Tech Company 
that I moved my family here to work for, which almost sent us into bankruptcy. 

Although Austin is not scheduled to be in a competitive bid MSA until Round 2, 
I am extremely concerned with the information coming out as a result of the round 
one implementation of competitive bidding to date for a number of reasons: 

• the overlooking of small providers 

• a flawed certification/application process 

• unfair bidder exclusions 

• an excessively short period (10 days) for contract acceptance in round one 

My greater concern is that should the commercial payors, which already pay at 
a reduced percentage of the Medicare allowables, choose to adopt these new rates, 
every item we sell will be paid below our cost. We will have no choice but to 
shut down, and I will once again be on the street, looking for a way to feed 
my family. 

The House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee has scheduled a hearing on 
the Medicare bidding program tomorrow (Tuesday, May 6). The hearing will begin 
at 1 p.m. in the Longworth House Office Building. I hope that you or one of your 
staff will attend the meeting and let our concerns as a small business in your dis- 
trict be heard. 

Sincerely, 


Greg Butchko 

Sungate Medical 
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statement of Henry Ford Health System 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit comments regarding the Medicare Com- 
petitive Bidding Program for Durable Medical Equipment, Prosthetics, Orthotics 
and Supplies (DMEPOS). 1 am Nancy Schlichting, President and CEO of Henry 
Ford Health System in Detroit, Michigan. 1 am also President-Elect of the Michigan 
Health and Hospital Association. 

About eighteen months ago, Henry Ford Health System (HFHS) began collabo- 
rating with health systems in Michigan and other states in an effort to prepare for 
the eventual rollout of the CMS competitive bidding program for DMEPOS in 2008 
and 2009. Our coalition includes Michigan’s premier hemthcare organizations, such 
as the University of Michigan, Beaumont Hospitals, McLaren, Sparrow, St. John’s 
Health-Ascension, Munson, Mercy Memorial, Genesys Health System/Ascension and 
Oakwood Health. Michigan has many comprehensive health systems that have inte- 
grated the full continuum of care, including hospital, physician, home-health and 
DMEPOS services under a single health system entity. All hospitals and health sys- 
tems in Michigan are not-for-profit. 

Medicare and many private insurers, including Blue Cross of Michigan, have en- 
couraged integration of care and reward cost-effective care management. Our experi- 
ence demonstrates that DMEPOS services are vital to our ability to release patients 
from the hospital when they are clinically ready to go home, and secondly to prevent 
unnecessary readmissions. These are hallmarks of an efficient and cost-effective 
health system. In order to preserve our ability to integrate care, we are seeking leg- 
islation that will allow hospitals and health systems to provide DMEPOS services 
for our Medicare patients at a price determined through competitive bidding, with- 
out risking disqualification under competitive bidding. 

The Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 directs CMS to establish competitive ac- 
quisition strategies for DMEPOS, which CMS has translated into a program of com- 
petitive bidding with contracts awarded based on price, capacity to serve a large 
number of patients and quality standards. During consideration of the final CMS 
rule in 2006 and 2007, we filed comments requesting consideration for the hospitals 
and health systems. The American Hospital Association made similar requests. No 
changes to address our concerns were made in the final CMS rule. We fully support 
the broad goals of competitive bidding on cost savings and improved quality for pa- 
tients. However, we are concerned that the final CMS rule fails to recognize a con- 
tinuing role for hospitals and health systems; similar to what has been provided for 
physicians and others. 

Unlike DMEPOS vendors, physicians, hospitals and health systems are primarily 
focused on a broad spectrum of patient care. We are committed to doing what is best 
for the patient and to provide care in the least expensive setting. Home care and 
DMEPOS is an essential link in our strategies to provide safe and high quality care 
outside the hospital setting. Where patients and our hospitals currently can count 
on making one call to our own employees for all of the services covered by DMEPOS 
competitive bidding, we will now face an array of separate contractors for each of 
the ten services included under competitive bidding. The DMEPOS services are pre- 
scribed by physicians. Our hospital discharge planners work with patients and fami- 
lies to assure that ever 3 dhing is ready when the patient is ready to go home. The 
prospect of converting this efficient and cost-effective process of hospital discharge 
planning into what will necessarily involve a number of unaffiliated contractors is 
daunting and probably not feasible. Many of our Medicare patients leave the hos- 
pital with multiple DMEPOS requirements, such as a wheelchair, oxygen, surgical 
supplies, diabetic supplies and a bed. Coordinating this array of equipment and sup- 
plies among many contractors will destroy what is now a seamless process and in- 
troduce the opportunity for mistakes and unnecessary cost. Patients and families 
will face similar difficulties with the unbundling of services formerly available from 
us on a “one stop shopping” basis. 

A key barrier to hospital and health system participation in competitive bidding 
is the CMS requirement that all bidders demonstrate their ability to serve all Medi- 
care patients in very large regions defined through zip codes by CMS. The Henry 
Ford Health System includes 7 hospitals and the Henry Ford Medical Group, with 
more than 1,000 salaried physicians and researchers in 40 specialties. We provide 
care to more than 1 million southeast Michigan residents per year, and we employ 
more than 22,000 health care workers and professional staff. Although our hospitals 
serve large numbers of Medicare patients (33% of total payer mix at HFHS), we are 
not ready to provide DMEPOS services to all Medicare patients in this region with- 
out significant new investment, and we have no incentive to compete for DMEPOS 
patients from other Michigan hospitals. The final CMS rule does not provide a safe 
haven that would allow us to forge relationships with other health systems and ere- 
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ate regional hospital-based DMEPOS networks without violating anti-trust laws. 
Because our hospital-based DMEPOS services are owned and controlled by HFHS, 
which has more than $3.2 billion in annual revenues, the small business exemption 
for companies with less than $3.5 million in annual revenues does not apply. Our 
dilemma is similar to other health systems in Michigan and other states. 

Most hospitals and health systems are preparing to file bids for some or all of the 
DME services subject to competitive bidding, even though we do not expect con- 
tracts. Our colleagues in states already affected by competitive bidding in 2008 re- 
port either disqualification or failure to win contracts. Eor example, the SUMMA 
Health System in Ohio, serving 9 hospitals, was disqualified. BayCare in Florida, 
serving 11 hospitals, was disqualified. Cleveland Clinic in Ohio, serving 9 hospitals, 
was disqualified. The University of Pittsburgh Medical Center, serving 13 hospitals 
in Pennsylvania was not able to bid low enough to qualify for a contract. These com- 
panies are part of our coalition of hospitals and health systems and require imme- 
diate help. 

A losing bid or disqualification poses a huge threat to our hospitals and patients, 
as well as the communities that rely on us. The hospital is a key link in disaster 
planning, with our DMEPOS employees providing essential items and coordination 
that have proven effective for responding in the first critical hours of a natural dis- 
aster, such as flooding due to a hurricane (in Florida) or a terrorist attack (New 
York). Also, at Henry Ford, we are often called upon to provide DMEPOS services 
at no cost to patients who can’t pay, along with home health services. We do this 
to help our patients, but also because the cost of equipment and supplies is often 
less than a hospitalization would be. These community benefits will be lost if hos- 
pitals and health systems are not allowed to participate in the Medicare DMEPOS 
program. CMS has no requirement that contractors participate in disaster planning 
or provide charity care. 

CMS has estimated more than $1 billion savings to the Medicare program and 
patients as a result of competitive bidding. We believe this estimate should be revis- 
ited to also encompass the significant new inpatient costs where our hospitals are 
not able to discharge patients and where patients are readmitted due to the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of an outside contractor to provide services on a timely basis. 
We are also worried about repairs and replacement of equipment that is needed to 
prevent fragile home-based patients from returning to the hospital. During the re- 
cent power outage that left the Detroit area without electricity for several days, for 
example, DMEPOS vendors advised home-based patients to call us or return to the 
emergency room for oxygen and other supplies until power could be restored and 
deliveries resumed. We were able to organize supplies with sister health systems 
in the Lansing area for these patients, even though we were not responsible for 
their DMEPOS services. If our hospital-based services cannot be maintained, this 
kind of safety net for DMEPOS services will disappear. 

We do not believe a grandfathering for hospital-based DMEPOS services would in 
any way interfere with competitive bidding. For example, we have reviewed the 
CMS listing of the top 100 suppliers of Medicare DMEPOS services, which provide 
approximately 50% of all Medicare DMEPOS care to patients. Less than 1% of reve- 
nues in this top 100 group are part of a hospital or health system. The presence 
of hospital-based services in the marketplace is simply too small to adversely affect 
the number of bidders. Similarly, by accepting whatever pricing is determined 
through competitive bidding, we will actually contribute to the overall savings an- 
ticipated from the program. 

The CMS rule includes quality standards for DMEPOS companies, which are long 
over-due. High standards are not new for our hospital-based DMEPOS services, 
since they are already subject to accreditation reviews by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals (JCAHO), as well as transparency of business practices 
required under IRS rules, because they are part of our non-profit health system. 

Our coalition of hospitals and health systems has come together to ask Congress 
for legislation that will preserve our role in providing DMEPOS services as part of 
our continuum of care. Because Medicare constitutes upwards of 30% to 40% of our 
DMEPOS service volume, we are not sure that we can continue this service without 
access to Medicare. Our coalition includes 60 hospital-based DMEPOS companies 
owned and controlled by health systems consisting of more than 225 hospitals in 
23 states: 


1. Alaska 

2. Arizona 

3. Colorado 

4. Florida 

5. Illinois 


9. Michigan 

10. Minnesota 

11. Missouri 

12. New York 

13. North Dakota 


17. Pennsylvania 

18. Tennessee 

19. Virginia 

20. Wisconsin 

21. North Carolina 



6. Indiana 

7. Iowa 

8. Maryland 
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14. Ohio 

15. Oklahoma 

16. Oregon 


22. South Carolina 

23. Washington 


We respectfully ask the House Ways & Means Health Subcommittee to consider 
including in the Medicare package this year legislative language that preserves 
Medicare patient access to DMEPOS goods and services currently available through 
non-profit hospitals and health systems. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nancy M. Schlichting 
President & CEO 
Henry Ford Health System 
One Ford Place 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


Statement of Hugh D. Durrenee, Letter 

The Honorable Pete Stark: 

Please accept this letter as my formal request to submit our comments for inclu- 
sion in the record of the hearing on Tuesday, May 6, 2008. 

I am a physician practicing family medicine in Charleston, South Carolina. As 
such, I see patients every day that have illnesses or injuries that can be treated eas- 
ily in the patient’s home. It is a good outcome for everyone; the patient desires to 
remain in his or her home and the government saves considerable money given this 
option in lieu of a hospital or facility stay. 

Having said that, I am deeply concerned that the Competitive Bidding Program 
currently being implemented by CMS is threatening the “patient home option”. As 
a physician, I foresee numerous challenges my patients and staff will face under 
this program. 

Following are some of my concerns: 

Patients, very possibly, will need to aequire home medieal equipment 
from various suppliers. Typically, these patients are elderly and often times con- 
fused by the healthcare maze. Can you imagine an 80-year old lady coordinating the 
delivery of home medical equipment from 2, 3 or even 5 different suppliers for the 
husband she is caring for in the home? Couple that with the “invasion” of the sup- 
pliers’ delivery technicians and the required documents each supplier will demand 
be completed upon delivery. You now have an overwhelming situation for the care- 
giver. I would also imagine that each supplier would demand the patient pay his 
or her deductible upon delivery. If equipment is being furnished by different 
sources, who will monitor when and if a patient has paid the deductible. For exam- 
ple, Company A is delivering a hospital bed and requires receipt of the patient’s de- 
ductible amount. The patient complies, only to have the second supplier arrive mo- 
ments later with the oxygen concentrator. They, too, demand a deductible from the 
patient because they have no confirmation that the patient has met the deductible 
with the first provider. This second provider will not leave the oxygen concentrator 
without payment because the reimbursement is such that they can’t risk it. Now 
you have the patient paying duplicate deductibles with the hope of being reimbursed 
from Medicare some time later. These patients are often on fixed incomes. This has 
a great potential of being financially damaging to the patient. 

Case workers, discharge planners and physician office staff will have an 
extremely difficult time placing equipment for patients if they are required 
to call several different medical equipment providers. Currently, hospital 
caseworkers and discharge planners are overloaded. Thus, they attempt to discharge 
the patient quickly in order to manage their caseload. They must ensure the pa- 
tient’s needs have been met when they return home. Under the Competitive Bidding 
Process, caseworkers, discharge planners and physician office staff will triple their 
already overwhelming workload by trjdng to coordinate the medical equipment with 
various providers. I foresee the “overloaded” discharge planner or caseworker taking 
“shortcuts” to get the patient out. This could be potentially damaging to the patient 
if appropriate equipment is not placed in a timely manner, or not at all. We could 
expect to see hospitals admissions increase as a result, thus resulting in increased 
government expenditures. I would also imagine we could expect to see increased pa- 
tient health issues if the patient does not receive appropriate or adequate equip- 
ment when ordered. 
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Reimbursement rates have been reduced by an average of 26%. How can 

we expect a medical equipment provider to absorb such a significant cut? How will 
they remain in business and assure the patients get the necessary equipment? The 
providers offered a contract under this competitive bidding program must provide 
the equipment under these reduced rates for a period of 3 years. There are no ac- 
commodations for vendor price increases, economy fluctuations, employee wage in- 
creases or even cost of living increases. The providers that did not get awarded a 
contract will be long gone. What assurances are in place that contracted bidders will 
remain in business? The potential for complete loss of equipment access defiantly 
exists under the current Competitive Bidding process. 

I, and many other physicians, am terribly concerned for the patient’s ability to 
maneuver this process. I respectfully request your immediate action to stop the 
Competitive Bidding Program and implement an alternative cost-cutting option for 
the medical equipment providers. 

Sincerely, 


Hugh D. Durrence, R.Ph, M.D. 

President 


Statement of James T. Bragiel, Letter 


Dear Congressmen, 


The idea of competitive bidding for durable medical equipment sound good on the 
surface but, it WILL put many small suppliers out of business. My company is small 
compared to the nation-wide providers but we are average sized when compared to 
the multitude to oxygen providers throughout the nation. We have seven employees. 
We cannot even provide all the oxygen services to the city of Midland let alone the 
entire state. I cannot afford to staff or buy equipment to cover the state of Michigan, 
and I’m not sure I would even want to do it. I do understand that Medicare needs 
to save money and that there needs to be a reduction of prices, even if I don’t like 
it. We now get paid less than half of what we did in 1997. I don’t know of any other 
business that could survive if that reduction hit their company. 

What I am asking for is to allow the small providers (less than 50 employee’s) 
to accept whatever price the bidding decides and let those small providers continue 
to service Medicare patients. Please feel free to call me regarding this subject. My 
very existence as a business, and that of thousands of other suppliers, hinges on 
your decision. 

Sincerely, 


James T. Bragiel 


Statement of Jann Sherin, BS, RRT, RCP, Letter 

To the House Ways and Means Committee: 

I am a Respiratory Therapist, and have been a therapist for 38 years, in homecare 
for the last 21 years. I was in healthcare when the first question that was asked 
of the patient was “What’s your problem?” as opposed to today where the first ques- 
tion is “What’s your insurance?” — And the insurance will determine your treatment 
and/or care. Maybe I am “old school”, but as a healthcare worker, I resent it! What 
kind of treatment or care would you want for you or your relative? The sad fact is, 
“care” is exiting from healthcare. 

In an industry that is driven by third party payments with less coverage for need- 
ed items, higher co-pays, or no pays, and medical facilities providing less care, we 
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are setting ourselves up for disaster. I have never seen an insurance reimbursement 
go up, however gas goes up, heat light and power goes up, landlords want increases, 
but our reimbursements keep going down. In homecare, we want to keep the patient 
out of the hospital, however with completive bidding; the patient is going to have 
no choice but to go to the hospital, then watch the healthcare cost! Completive bid- 
ding will only result in less care. Anyone can deliver equipment. Knowing how to 
use the equipment to its full capacity, reinforcing physicians’ orders and educating 
patient and caregivers on disease processes and additional ways to manage their 
disease will be missing. Dr’s spend 5-8 minutes with a patient. We spend whatever 
time is necessary to insure the patient and/or caregiver knows the uses, contra- 
indications, and gets the most from the equipment. 

Large DME distributers view this as a distribution business. In my opinion by 
definition, this is a distribution and service business. The experts say things will 
be fine. I invite anyone and everyone on the committee to come see my America. 
Help patients decide on medication or food or rent, or electric because they can’t af- 
ford it. Basics! Everyone wants studies. Come out with me and I promise not to let 
the facts get in the way. Please, I urge you to accept this invitation and see for your- 
self. Look at the people your decisions affect and explain your position. As an Amer- 
ican, I realize that we are a nation of give and take. Time has come to stop taking 
from healthcare and give to the nation’s assistance. Take care of your people. They 
make your Nation. 

Thank you for your time to read this communication. 

Sincerely, 

Jann Sherin, BS, RRT, RCP 
Clinical Director, NBN Infusions and Respiratory 


Statement of Jim Buteyn, Letter 

Dear Member of the Ways and Means Committee, 

In the almost 20 years that I’ve been affiliated with DME industry I’ve never seen 
such sad and scary state of affairs as I do today in respect to the affects of Competi- 
tive Bidding on beneficiary care and access and the apparent deliberate attempt to 
put over 70% of the DME stores in this country out of business. 

Fact: 

CMS, through its CBIC contractor Palmetto GBA did not contact suppliers regard- 
ing missing documentation in their applications. 

Palmetto GBA conference moderated by Cindy Dreher in June 2007. Page 13 of 
the document around the 3rd paragraph it states the following: 

“If your bid is not considered eomplete, including hard copy documenta- 
tion, you will receive an email advising you that your bid is not complete. 
This email is only telling you there is missing information. At this time 
there has been no evaluation of the accuracy or completeness of the infor- 
mation provided. The notification is simply letting you know whether or 
not we’ve received all necessary information.” 

Fact: 

CMS, through its CBIC contractor Palmetto GBA silently changed the 
rule regarding contacting suppliers about missing documentation from 
their application. Suppliers around the country have before and after page 
prints of the CBIC web site to prove this. CMS, nor its contractor, did not 
disclose this rule change. 

Faet: 

CMS, through its CBIC contractor Palmetto GBA awarded bids to sup- 
pliers who had never previously provided the bid item. Beneficiaries will 
now receive equipment by untrained suppliers who will “muddle” their 
way to make the correct assessment of the beneficiaries’ needs. More dis- 
turbing is that some of these bids that were awarded to suppliers who had 
never previously provided the bid item are for oxygen, a life-sustaining 
DME item! 
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Fact: 

CMS, through its CBIC contractor Palmetto GBA offered 44 oxygen hids 
in the Miami MSA. The Miami MSA is currently served hy 501 oxygen sup- 
pliers. A 91% decrease in oxygen suppliers will not only affect daily access 
by beneficiaries but is also in total disregard of Disaster Preparedness. 
When the next hurricane hits the Miami MSA 44 oxygen suppliers (if their 
business has not been affected by the hurricane) will not be able to meet 
the needs of thousands of beneficiaries prior to and after the hurricane. It 
is physically impossible. Further review of other bid items shows the same 
trend. 

Fact: 

CMS has been quoted that they disqualified 63% of all received bids due 
to missing documentation. Such a glaringly high number of applications 
missing documentation should have alerted the contractor that this figure 
was far beyond the normal 1-3% average and that they may have a problem 
with the submission system. 

Fact: 

CMS, through its CBIC contractor Palmetto GBA awarded bids to sup- 
pliers in states the supplier is not licensed to provide medical equipment 
in. CMS ignored its own rules on competitive bidding. 

Fact: 

CMS has ignored cost of goods increases that suppliers must absorb for 
three years, even if it means taking a loss on the bid item. Several bid 
items are already at or near cost due to the change in the current economy. 

Fact: 

By CMS’s own admission, over 70% of the DME suppliers in this country 
will be closed by the end of the implementation of Competitive Bidding. 
This will be detrimental to beneficiary access and put thousands of citizens 
on the unemployment roll. I do not believe this was the intent of Congress. 

Fact: 

Some winning bid suppliers are already creating their own rules because 
they no longer have competition. They are doing this by refusing to deliver 
certain small inexpensive items to beneficiaries. With no competitors, the 
beneficiary docs not have free access or choice. This type of conduct is the 
beginning of creating the monopoly which was forewarned by industry ex- 
perts. When a monopoly is in place, prices go up, not down. 

Fact: 

Due to the sporadic awarding of bids beneficiaries will end up dealing 
with multiple suppliers for their medical equipment. These are the geri- 
atric citizens of our country, many of whom are confused, very ill, or sim- 
ply do not understand how the system works. They are used to going to 
their local DME store and obtaining everything the physician ordered. 
Under competitive bidding the beneficiary could potentially deal with 
three or more suppliers in order to obtain the equipment. 

Fact: 

The physician community is already frustrated and angry with the sup- 
plier community due to the amount of documentation CMS mandates the 
supplier must obtain from the physician. Under competitive bidding the 
documentation requirements will increase for the physician community be- 
cause the physician will have to complete paperwork for multiple suppliers 
for the patient. 

In closing, I would also like to state that in my opinion the implementa- 
tion of this type of a program is of great grievance to the Medicare bene- 
ficiaries in this country. Each and every beneficiary signed a contract in 
effect with the U.S. government when the beneficiary agreed to pay a pre- 
mium for Part B Medicare coverage. In return for their premium the gov- 
ernment agreed to provide the beneficiary with open choice for their Part 
B services. The implementation of a competitive bidding program takes 
away the beneficiary’s choice and essentially creates the largest HMO in 
this country, financed by the U.S. taxpayer. Beneficiaries who agreed to 
Part B services chose that option because they wanted choice. The option 
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for the beneficiary to use those same Part B premiums to participate in a 
Medicare HMO already exists. 

Respectfully, 

Jim Buteyn 
Arrow Medical Mgmt. 


Statement of Joe Fernandez, Letter 


To whom it may concern: 


My name is Joe Fernandez, the owner of Harrisonville Home Health Equipment, 
which has been serving Harrisonville and the surrounding rural communities since 
may of 2002. This prevents many of patients from having to travel into Kansas City 
to take care of their Durable Medical Equipment services. We provide an alternative 
to the bigger corporations. For example, we are a friendly face that they recognize 
and trust for all of their home medical equipment and repair services. We are a 
small business that treats each new customer as “family”. They are not just another 
number to us. We provide a valuable service to the people in the Cass County area. 

We find it difficult to compete with the large corporations but by offering friendly 
and quick service we have found our corner of the market. However, what Medicare 
has done with competitive bidding is completely unfair and unreasonable for the 
small business owners of America. Competitive Bidding will force the small 
businessman out of business. I have done every thing I could to stay in business. 
I became Joint Commission Accredited and I submitted my bids, only to get back 
bid disqualifications for all my bids. I received BSE-4: (Bidder did not submit along 
with its bid the applicable financial documentation specified in the request for bids). 
I called Medicare and found out specifically what I needed to send in for financial 
documentation very early in the bidding process. So I sent in the financial docu- 
mentation along with all 5 of my bids. Harrisonville Home Health Equipment deals 
in many areas of medical equipment and supplies. We provide a valuable service 
to the community and physicians. However if we lose our contract with Medicare 
to supply Standard Power Wheelchairs, Scooters and Related Accessories we will 
be forced into Bankruptcy and we will have to close our business. 

It doesn’t make any since with the way the economy is right now to force a large 
volume of businesses into bankruptcy and increase unemployment for hardworking 
Americans. This is a big industry and it will have a big impact that will be felt ev- 
erywhere in the United States. In most cases the government would step in and 
stop such a hostel take-over or prevent certain disaster for American businesses. 
But the government just wants to add kindling to the fire we our already under. 

Thank you for your time 


Joe Fernandez 


Statement of Joel Israel, Letter 

To whom it may concern, 

I received an e-mail from HomeCare Magazine this morning advising me of this 
hearing to take place on May 6th. 

It is my opinion that this whole Competitive Bidding process is nothing short of 
ridiculous. My DME business has been caring for people in my area for nearly 70 
years, and between the cut backs and now the Competitive Bidding, I will probably 
be forced to close my doors, placing my staff on unemployment, and forcing myself 
into early retirement. 

You seem to have completely overlooked the small business people, who have been 
around for very long periods of time, and have built long-standing relationships with 
local customers, their families, their doctors and therapists. This is something that 
most of the so-called “chain” stores can never hope to do. 

Whatever happened to patient care? 

My company employs 5 full time staff members. How can I possibly afford the 
thousands of dollars as well as the man-hours involved in the accreditation process? 
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Not to even mention the whole competitive bidding process? There is no way I could 
ever compete with the pricing that’s afforded to these larger companies. 

Respectfully, 

Joel Israel, Owner 
Best Care Medical Supply 
61 Lake view Avenue 


Clifton, NJ 07011 


Statement of Laura Cohen, PhD, PT, ATP, and Barbara Crane, PhD, PT, 

ATP, Letter 

Dear Chairman Stark, 

The Clinician Task Force (CTF) is writing to express member concerns and make 
recommendations regarding competitive acquisition for Durable Medical Equipment, 
Prosthetics, Orthotics and Supplies (DMEPOS). Our group is comprised of a nation- 
wide group of 39 members, primarily physical and occupational therapists, whose 
work involves providing complex wheelchair seating and mobility services to individ- 
uals with severe disabilities. All of our members care deeply about individuals with 
disabilities who require wheeled mobility and aim to ensure appropriate access to 
medically necessary technologies. Most members of the Clinician Task Force have 
over 15 years of experience practicing in seating and wheeled mobility evaluation, 
recommendation and training. 

Overview 

People with severe disabilities need individualized, custom-fit power wheelchairs 
and rehab devices. These complex rehab devices represent a very small percentage 
of the overall power mobility benefit. These devices differ greatly from standard 
power wheelchairs in technology and associated services required to provide these 
devices. In order to accomplish the medical and functional goals of this small popu- 
lation of Medicare beneficiaries, off the shelf products will not suffice; a wide variety 
of technologies must be available in order to meet the specific and unique needs of 
an individual. As clinicians involved in the provision of complex rehab devices to 
people with severe disabilities we believe that competitive bidding will no longer 
allow access to the variety of necessary features and options, and the extensive serv- 
ice component that produce highly customized equipment. While it is important to 
remain fiscally responsible implementation of this flawed program is incomprehen- 
sible. We request that Congress intervene by supporting a statutory exemption of 
Complex Rehab from the competitive bidding program. 

Round 1 Issues 

Now results of Round 1 of the CMS competitive bidding program are available re- 
vealing the following concerns: 

1. the number of suppliers being offered contracts in any given CBA is too low 
to ensure adequate choice of supplier and timely access to technologies and 
services; 

2. equipment suppliers inexperienced and unknowledgeable regarding complex 
power wheelchairs and rehab devices have been offered contracts leaving few, 
if any experienced suppliers in contracted areas to provide complex tech- 
nologies to Medicare beneficiaries; and 

3. single payment amounts established for the category of complex rehab tech- 
nology are inadequate to provide access to the range of products within specific 
codes severely restricting beneficiary access to medically necessary, custom 
rehab power mobility, which is needed to meet a beneficiaries’ daily mobility 
needs. 

Inadequate access to contract suppliers 

Supplier and Quality Standards do not require that a contract supplier have a 
physical location in a CBA or proximal to the Medicare beneficiary. Due to the cus- 
tom nature of complex rehab it is our concern that Medicare beneficiaries will not 
have adequate choice of contract suppliers or timely access to contract suppliers. 
Loop holes in the Supplier Standards and Quality Standards have resulted in an 
alarming trend. Companies without local facilities or trained certified staff are pre- 
dominantly the companies that have been offered contracts in multiple CBAs. Safe- 
guards implemented have instead left out reputable companies with long track 
records of successful service provision. 
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Inexperienced suppliers without certified Assistive Technology Supplier 
Staff 

It is alarming to CTF members to learn that the experienced suppliers that we 
have worked with providing complex rehab technology services for years have been 
left out of the competitive bidding program. We are told that many have not been 
offered contracts due to errors in application processing. Suppliers have been told 
that requisite materials submitted were missing from their application eliminating 
them from the program with no option for appeal. It is the Medicare beneficiaries 
that will loose when they can no longer work with experienced and certified ATSs 
that they have life long relationships with in regard to their complex rehab tech- 
nologies. The combination of price reductions eliminating the related services that 
accompany complex rehab and the availability of primarily suppliers with little to 
no experience in complex rehab will completely disrupt the service delivery process. 

Severely restrict product availability 

It is apparent from the announced single pa3Tnent amounts that beneficiaries will 
be denied access to the range of products included within specific code categories. 
Similar to the issues identified by CMS in relation to full support surfaces included 
in the bidding process for complex rehab technologies are not distinct enough and 
cover a variety of clinical applications, features, levels of adjustability and levels of 
durability. This lack of distinction makes applying competitive bidding to those 
codes difficult and complex. 

It is apparent from the single payment amounts announced for Round 1 that pric- 
ing is based on the lowest product cost within a code category. More complex chairs, 
cushions and postural supports, within the same code, significantly exceed an- 
nounced payment amounts. Contracted suppliers will not provide products that ex- 
ceed their costs and therefore Medicare beneficiaries will no longer have access to 
a variety of product within a code category. Furthermore, there simply is inadequate 
reimbursement in most competitive bid areas (CBAs) for many bid items further re- 
stricting beneficiary access. 

Negatively impact clinical outcomes 

CMS requires Medicare beneficiaries to be evaluated by a licensed/certified med- 
ical provider (LCMP) to determine complex rehab technology needs. Yet the competi- 
tive bidding process undermines this requirement. The contracted supplier is not re- 
quired to provide the specified product even when a LCMP specifies and justifies 
an item. The contracted supplier can substitute product for “comparable” product 
under the same code. The problem is that “comparable products” do not necessarily 
have the same distinct functionalities as the product specified as a result of an indi- 
vidual evaluation. Complex Rehab Products — chairs to cushions are not easily inter- 
changed. As a result contract supplier substitution of specified product with product 
from within the same code will not result in a comparable system negatively impact- 
ing the functionality of the final system. 

Beneficiaries provided with inappropriate product are prone to secondary medical 
problems such as pain, decrease in functional ability, pressure ulcers, aspiration, 
and orthopedic deformities. Costs associated with the treatment of secondary com- 
plications can range from medication to hospitalization and surgery. For instance 
the cost to heal an ulcer can range from $5,000 — $40,000. The occurrence of sec- 
ondary medical complications resulting from the provision of inappropriate bid prod- 
ucts can easily negate any savings that may be obtained from the bidding program 
especially for complex rehab technologies. 

Increased costs to beneficiaries 

Beneficiaries in medical need of products that exceed the single payment amounts 
can obtain medical documentation from a medical professional indicating the need 
for a specific product however the contract supplier is not required to provide that 
product even if ample justification and rationale are provided. The Medicare bene- 
ficiary will need to go to each of the other contracted suppliers to determine if they 
can obtain the required product elsewhere. If all contracted suppliers refuse to sup- 
ply the needed item (because supplier cost exceeds single payment amounts) the 
only other option the Medicare beneficiary has is to go to a non-contract supplier, 
sign an advanced beneficiary notice (ABN), and pay cash to obtain the product. Pre- 
viously reimbursed products obtained by Medicare beneficiaries are now only avail- 
able by self pay further constricting the DMEPOS benefit. 

Medicare beneficiaries will only obtain access to the lowest cost products. Cheaper 
less robust products will be provided to Medicare beneficiaries. The final rule re- 
garding competitive bidding does not require contract suppliers to repair beneficiary 
owned equipment, therefore, contract suppliers will not be required to service the 
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items they sell. And, since unreasonable bids were used to develop the single pay- 
ment amount, other non-contract suppliers will not be able to afford to repair these 
items either, leaving Medicare beneficiaries struggling to find a supplier willing to 
repair their power wheelchairs or paying for repairs directly. 

For the beneficiary who relies on a power chair for mobility, getting payment for 
a repair is almost secondary to getting the repair done in a timely and efficient 
method. Reliability of product is of primary importance to beneficiaries relying on 
power chairs. 

Summary 

By design the competitive acquisition program reduces cost to the Medicare pro- 
gram at the expense of product quality and access. It is clear from the published 
single payment amounts for round one that contract suppliers can only provide the 
lowest level product within each code category simply because supplier cost for most 
complex technologies exceed the single payment amounts in many codes. 

We urge Congress to take the following steps: 


1. Exempt complex rehab devices from the competitive bidding requirement as 
the cost savings resulting from competitive bidding will be derived from infe- 
rior equipment and a decrease in service resulting in devices ill-suited for use 
by those with severe disabilities. The average savings that Medicare will expe- 
rience due to competitive bidding of complex rehab technology is much less 
than reported. 

2. Exempt complex rehab from the competitive bidding program. Competitively 
bidding complex rehab technologies is inappropriate, undermines the evalua- 
tion by the licensed/certified provider and puts the clinical outcome of Medicare 
beneficiaries at risk. 

3. Request an audit and report from CMS of all potential contract suppliers of 
complex rehab to ensure there is a physical location with full service repair fa- 
cilities within the CBA in proximity to the Medicare Beneficiary and ensure 
that certified Assistive Technology Supplier staff is employed on staff PRIOR 
to announcing winning contractors. 

4. Request that CMS conduct a thorough assessment of the variety of products 
in each HCPCS code compared to the single payment amount to ensure that 
beneficiaries will continue to have access to medically necessary products 
through a viable reimbursement structure and report back to Congress. 

5. Mandate that CMS rescind the pricing established for replacement parts and 
allow the current fee schedule amount to be paid for replacement parts for 
power mobility devices to ensure beneficiary access to repairs. 


In the end it is the Medicare beneficiaries in greatest need of power mobility that 
are harmed by a bidding program which may be applicable to “commodity” products 
being applied to “Complex Rehab Products”. To date CMS has failed to pay atten- 
tion to ongoing public comment and concern. Now we ask Congress to intervene. 

These same beneficiaries are the ones that have been most affected by the many 
policy changes that have occurred over the past several years restricting access to 
power mobility devices in the name of fighting fraud and abuse. There needs to be 
a balance between fiscal responsibility and ensuring access to quality technologies 
for the beneficiaries that need it. 

We appreciate your consideration of our requests and hope you understand our 
concerns. If additional information is required, please contact either Laura Cohen 
at 404-370-6172 or Barbara Crane at 860-529-4936. 

Sincerely, 


Laura Cohen PhD, PT, ATP 
Barbara Crane, PhD, PT, ATP 


Statement of Manyvone Champavannarath 

In my opinion the system is never going to be right. The people who are making 
these decisions will never understand what people with disabilities go through every 
day. All they see are words and numbers on paper. 

I challenge each person who is making the decisions to think about the following 
when making decisions: Imagine you are a quadriplegic and have limited services. 
Can you imagine what it’s like having to depend on someone for everything? Can 
you understand how it feels to have to wait for four hours to use the bathroom? 
Do you know what it’s like to sit in your own excrement for hours? Can you under- 
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stand how disgusting that feels? Can you imagine having to ask a stranger to help 
you get a coke at the store? Imagine being hun^y and not being able to get some- 
thing to eat for yourself. Can you imagine what it’s like to have your stomach growl 
and you cannot do anything about it? Can you understand what it’s like to drool 
and not be able to wipe your own face? Ima^ne what it’s like to have your eyes 
burn and not be able to do something about it. Can you imagine what it’s like to 
sit at the computer and not be able to turn on the lights when it gets dark? Imagine 
what it’s like to come home and not able to do anything until a staff person comes 
on duty. Can you understand what it’s like to drop something on the street and you 
cannot pick it up? Imagine having to wait for a stranger to come by and then you 
have to ask that stranger to pick up the thing you dropped. Imagine being alone 
and have your nose itch and you cannot scratm it. Imagine what it’s like to be in 
one position for fourteen hours a day. These questions need to be considered when 
decisions are being made regarding the disabled. 

Please do not tell me that you understand because you truly cannot understand 
unless you are disabled. No one understands unless they are disabled or have taken 
care of a person with disabilities. Don’t get me wrong — I love my life, but the system 
makes lives for people with disabilities tremendously more difficult than it already 
is. 

Manyvone Champavannarath 
Area 14 


Statement of Matthew J. Rowan, Letter 

Dear Chairman Stark: 

Thank you for holding the Health Subcommittee hearing on May 6 regarding 
Medicare’s competitive bidding program for durable medical equipment, prosthetics, 
orthotics and supplies (DMEPOS). On behalf of the Health Industry Distributors As- 
sociation (HIDA), we appreciate your consideration of the following comments for 
the record. HIDA is a nonprofit trade association representing approximately 200 
distributor companies that provide medical-surgical supplies and equipment to nu- 
merous hospitals, nursing homes, and home health agencies across the United 
States. Our members account for roughly 80 percent of the medical products distrib- 
uted through the healthcare supply chain. The competitive bidding program will sig- 
nificantly impact providers that serve Medicare beneficiaries in the nursing home, 
homecare, and extended care markets. 

HIDA strongly recommends that the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services 
(CMS) postpone the July 1, 2008 implementation of Round 1 in order to address pro- 
cedural flaws surrounding the implementation of the DMEPOS competitive bidding 
program. We also ask the agency to delay further implementation of Round 2 until 
the effects of Round 1 can be fully evaluated. With administrative spending becom- 
ing one of the fastest growing expenditures in healthcare, HIDA feels that Congress 
needs to evaluate the projected vs. actual administrative costs thus far associated 
with implementing the competitive bidding program. In the final rule 42 CER Parts 
411 and 414, CMS estimates internal costs and costs to its contractors to be approxi- 
mately $1 million in immediate fixed calendar year costs for contractor startup and 
system changes for Round 1. HIDA believes that the analysis in the final rule sig- 
nificantly underestimates the actual administrative costs associated with imple- 
menting the program, therefore further reducing the program’s net savings. 

1. Medicare beneficiaries are poised to face disruptions in service, in ad- 
dition to reduced quality. In an effort to preserve their business opportunities 
with Medicare, suppliers may substitute products with lower quality and less expen- 
sive equipment and reduce the non-equipment services they historically provided as 
part of the bidding package of home medical equipment and services. This occurs 
as suppliers strive for ways to reduce operation costs. Suppliers are beginning to 
feel the impact of the lackluster economic conditions currently afflicting the country. 
Costs associated with the price of raw materials needed for packaging, nutrition, 
and transportation have escalated since the September 25, 2007, Round 1 bidding 
deadline. Financial pressures on suppliers may result in a reduction of support serv- 
ices that have been traditionally offered to beneficiaries, or planned for prior to the 
increase in production costs. Hospital discharge planners will be forced to either 
place patients under the care of suppliers with no established track record of serv- 
ice, or to delay discharge. Additionally, a significant challenge facing beneficiaries 
will be obtaining competitively bid products from multiple and unfamiliar contract 
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suppliers, depending on the types of home medical equipment services and items 
that are needed. 

2. CMS must allow more time to edueate benefieiaries on the effeets and 
resulting changes of the competitive bidding program. It has been projected 
that close to four million Medicare beneficiaries will be impacted by Round 1 of the 
competitive bidding program. With the apparent lack of beneficiary education tools 
in place prior to the Round 1 implementation date, the program will inevitably un- 
dermine access to quality care for millions of beneficiaries that rely on the Medicare 
Part B benefit. The current implementation timeline indicates that CMS has only 
allowed one month to bring Medicare beneficiaries up to speed on the impact of the 
program. The current timeline will cause confusion and interrupt the continuity of 
care for beneficiaries. Unless Round 1 is delayed, and proper steps are taken to ade- 
quately educate beneficiaries, CMS will be forced to inform patients and physicians 
that their Medicare beneficiary access will suffer as they can no longer utilize their 
current provider on most supplies. 

3. The contract evaluation process needs to be re-evaluated. Medical-sur- 
gical suppliers with winning bids were only allowed ten days to assess the contract. 
However, the competitive bidding implementation contractor (CBIC) had six months 
to review the bids. This is a very short period of time for a supplier to evaluate the 
pricing impact, contract terms and conditions and determine whether they will ac- 
cept the contract. Moreover, winning bidders have no information regarding how 
many other suppliers were offered contracts in the product category, to determine 
how many competitors will be serving the market. This is critical information to de- 
termine whether the supplier can financially sustain the business at the bid rate. 

Furthermore, an alarmingly high number of legitimate long-standing 
companies who have been offering extended care and homecare services 
for decades were unfairly disqualified from the program for reasons that 
appear to be erroneous. Reports from various suppliers indicate that the CBIC 
has made serious errors that led to disqualifications of round one bids in nearly all 
of the first ten bidding regions. Disqualification from the supplier selection process 
has serious ramifications for Medical-Surgical providers, and CMS needs to imme- 
diately develop a diligent and thorough review process to ensure that all disquali- 
fication decisions are valid. Those who have been improperly disqualified need to 
be readmitted into the contracting process. 

4. Further implementation of Round 2 needs to be delayed until Round 
1 can be properly assessed. On January 8, CMS announced 70 additional metro- 
politan statistical areas (MSAs) and eight product categories for the second round 
of the competitive bidding program. Moving forward without a thorough evaluation 
of Round 1 will limit the ability of suppliers to continue to serve key providers and 
patients — a dangerous process that will have negative effects on patient and pro- 
vider choice and the downstream quality of care. The program may also force sup- 
pliers to serve markets where they have no experience — a shift that’s poised to sig- 
nificantly diminish the quality of service and patient care. CMS must carefully 
evaluate phase one of the competitive bidding program in order to ensure that sub- 
sequent phases are successful and implemented in a rational and logical manner. 
CMS must use beneficiary surveys, as well as supplier surveys, to evaluate the suc- 
cess of Round 1 and share this information with the provider community and the 
public, solicit feedback, and make necessary changes to improve the developing pro- 
gram. 

5. Long term care (LTC) facilities should be excluded from Round 2 of the 
DMEPOS competitive bidding program because the Medicare Moderniza- 
tion Act addresses the delivery of products and services in a home health 
care setting. Nursing homes are a very unique setting compared to home care: 

• LTC distributors prepare unique utilization and control procedures to conform 
to each nursing home’s needs, which are integrated into their clinical staff re- 
quirements. 

• LTC distributors’ products are standardized to all residents based upon each 
nursing home’s specific clinical protocol. 

• Product availability is a major requirement for a provider serving a skilled 
nursing facility (SNF). A typical LTC distributor carries ample DMEPOS stock 
to service the Part B patient’s and non-Part B patient’s requirements of all 
SNFs in their MSA. A typical LTC distributor has 20,000-40,000 square feet 
of storage and stocks all major manufacturers and formulas. The LTC dis- 
tributor has the “safety stock” to respond to multiple emergency requests for 
DMEPOS from multiple SNFs within hours. Home care providers do not have 
the storage, or the “safety stock,” to respond in less than several days. These 
shortcomings are a clear detriment to the patient. 
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DMEPOS suppliers that serve these two separate and distinct end-users are well- 
qualified and experienced in their specific markets. To force one or the other to 
serve both end-users will result in confusion, errors, and the failure to serve pa- 
tients adequately. In addition, CMS allowed LTC facilities to “opt out” of the 
DMEPOS competitive bidding 3-year demonstration projects in the chosen MSAs. 
Given this information, it appears clear that CMS recognizes the difficulties in re- 
quiring LTC facilities to adhere to the same requirements as a home care setting. 

6. The citing of competitive bidding site demonstrations as beneficiary 
“quality and access success stories” for the program is inaccurate. The bid- 
ding that occurred during the demonstration projects in the Polk County, Florida 
and San Antonio, Texas MSAs were served by current beneficiaries that were grand- 
fathered in using their current supplier. This is the reason that no complaints or 
problems with beneficiary access were recorded, as the demonstration project only 
affected new patients in these areas. HIDA strongly believes that without imple- 
mentation of the changes above, the competitive bidding program is poised to limit 
the ability of suppliers to continue to serve key providers and patients — a dangerous 
process that will have negative effects on patient and provider choice and the down- 
stream quality of care. CMS needs time to examine the issues that HIDA has risen 
on behalf of our member companies participating in competitive bidding. The integ- 
rity of the competitive bidding system. Medicare beneficiary access, and the finan- 
cial viability of medical-surgical distributors are at stake. 

HIDA appreciates the Subcommittee’s proactive approach and we look forward to 
working with Congress and CMS on this critical issue. Thank you for taking the 
time to review our concerns and consider our comments. 

Sincerely, 


Matthew J. Rowan 
President and CEO 


Statement of National Association for the Support of Long Term Care 

(NASL) 

The National Association for the Support of Long Term Care (NASL) submits this 
statement for the record in connection with the Ways and Means Subcommittee on 
Health hearing on May 6, 2008 regarding the Medicare competitive acquQisition 
program for Part B items and services. 

NASL is a national trade association representing providers of ancillary products 
and services to the long-term care and home care industries. Our member compa- 
nies provide medical equipment, as well as therapy services, diagnostic services, 
software systems and other ancillary services, to those care settings. 

The focus of this hearing was the new competitive bidding program for medical 
equipment, prosthetics, orthotics, and supplies (DMEPOS), created by Congress in 
the Medicare Prescription Drug, Improvement, and Modernization Act of 2003 
(MMA) (Public Law 108-173). The Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS) 
in the Department of Health and Humans Services (HHS) issued final regulations 
in April of 2007 implementing the program. Currently, the first phase of the pro- 
gram (Phase 1) is slated to begin on July 1, 2008 for ten product categories in ten 
of the largest metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs) in the country. The program is 
scheduled to be expanded to seventy additional MSAs in 2009 and to additional 
areas after 2009. 

Our statement may be summarized as follows: 

1. The competitive bidding program is likely to impair beneficiary choice 
and access to care because the limited number of “winning” suppliers 
probably do not have the capacity to serve all beneficiaries in the com- 
petitive bidding areas. CMS grossly miscalculated the number of suppliers 
that would submit bids and we are concerned that many of the “winning” sup- 
pliers may lack the expertise, knowledge of the localities and overall capacity 
to adequately serve entire competitive bidding areas. 

2. Long-term care facilities should not have been included in the pro- 
gram. Despite the fact that Congress’s clear intent and the entire legislative 
debate on the competitive acquisition provisions of the MMA were focused on 
home care, CMS decided to include the nation’s long term care facilities (“LTC 
facilities” or “nursing facilities”) in the very first phase of the new, largely un- 
tested program. In particular, this will affect the provision of enteral nutrition 
(tube feeding for patients who cannot take food orally and/or digest and absorb 
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adequate nutrition from traditional nutrient sources), the product area where 
there would be the biggest impact on LTC facilities in the first phase of the 
competitive bidding program. 

3. The median price methodology utilized to determine the “winning 
bids” is flawed. Under the median price methodology, half of the “winning 
bidders” will be reimbursed at a rate below what they bid. This untested meth- 
od is dramatically different from the approach used in the pilot programs and 
has the potential to negatively impact both access to and quality of DMEPOS 
items and services. 

NASL supports fully the Congressional goals of promoting high-quality care for 
Medicare beneficiaries while achieving improved management of costs. However, we 
are worried that immediate implementation of the program without modification 
likely will limit beneficiaries’ access to and choice of quality DMEPOS. We also are 
concerned that application of this program to DMEPOS provided to patients in LTC 
settings will not only fail to meet the goals set by Congress, but will unfairly dis- 
advantage small suppliers that have special expertise in supplying these necessary 
items to LTC patients and thereby harm patient care. We believe that Congress 
should rethink the competitive bidding program, and at a minimum, we appeal to 
Congress to delay its implementation. 

1. Medicare Beneficiaries’ Access to and Choice of Quality DMEPOS will be 
Limited because the Low Number of “Winning” Suppliers Lack the Es- 
tablished Capacity to Fully and Effectively Provide DMEPOS Items and 
Services. 

NASL believes that beneficiaries’ access to and choice of quality DMEPOS will be 
impaired if the competitive biding program is implemented on July 1. Only 1,335 
bids across the ten product categories in ten MSAs were ultimately selected as “win- 
ning bids,” representing 22 percent of the 6,209 bids received by CMS. The number 
of bids actually received and selected by CMS pales in comparison to the 16,973 bids 
that CMS anticipated receiving and CMS’ estimation that a bidding supplier would 
have a 60 percent chance of being selected as a winning bidder in at least one prod- 
uct category. See 72 Fed. Reg. 17992, 18069, 18080 (April 10, 2007). Beneficiaries’ 
access to care and choice of suppliers will be limited due to the small number of 
suppliers that will be involved in the program. 

In addition, it appears that many of the suppliers that have been offered contracts 
are not the current primary providers of DMEPOS in the competitive bidding areas. 
For that reason, it appears that CMS is in effect turning the DMEPOS program 
over to suppliers that were previously unable to succeed in the market. As a result, 
many beneficiaries will experience a disruption in their services as they are forced 
to transition their care to new DMEPOS suppliers in less than two months. The ca- 
pacity of these suppliers to provide quality items and services remains largely un- 
known and therefore poses an excessive and unnecessary risk to Medicare bene- 
ficiaries. 

In reviewing the suppliers’ capacity issue, we look at three elements: 1) a sup- 
plier’s expertise, 2) a supplier’s experience in particular geographic areas and 3) 
whether a supplier can adequately service an entire competitive bidding area. Sev- 
eral of the suppliers awarded contracts have admitted that they do not have the ex- 
pertise in the product category that they were selected to service. Due to the com- 
plexities involved with providing DMEPOS items and services, expertise in sup- 
plying one product category does not translate to proficiency in supplying other 
types of items and services. In addition, a surprisingly high number of the suppliers 
that were awarded contracts do not have experience with the geographic regions 
they will be serving. This lack of familiarity with the locality has to affect their abil- 
ity to effectively serve the beneficiaries in the area. Finally, the ability of each “win- 
ning” supplier to provide quality DMEPOS items and services to an entire CBA is 
still an open question. Many of the suppliers awarded contracts are small in scope 
and may not have experience providing items and services across a broad service 
area. 

Clearly, there does not appear to be a nexus between the suppliers that were 
awarded contracts and their expertise, experience in particular geographic areas or 
whether they can adequately service an entire competitive bidding area. This raises 
serious questions about the suppliers’ abilities to successfully service the bene- 
ficiaries in their competitive bidding areas. It is puzzling how CMS can be sanguine 
with respect to access, quality and choice in light of its miscalculation related to the 
bidding process and its aftermath. 

As a trade association representing suppliers with experience in providing 
DMEPOS to Medicare beneficiaries, NASL is highly skeptical that the items and 
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services can be provided as anticipated due to basic uncertainties related to the 
number of suppliers and the overall capacity of participating suppliers. It seems un- 
reasonably risky to gamble with beneficiaries’ access to and choice of medically nec- 
essary DMEPOS, as well as the quality of items and services that they will be re- 
ceiving, by having the vulnerable elderly and disabled populations participate in a 
program with so many untested and unknown aspects. CMS, and Congress, should 
act on the basis of facts, not assumptions that have no precedence. 

2. The Competitive Bidding Program Presently Cannot Address the Unique 
Challenges of Providing Medical Equipment and Services to Patients in 
Long Term Care Facilities. 

Most Part B items and services within the scope of the competitive bidding pro- 
gram are provided in a home care setting by suppliers who focus on the home care 
market and may not have the familiarity or expertise to service residents of a nurs- 
ing facility. As a result, the program was developed based on a home care model, 
which generally involves a distribution process designed for beneficiaries who are 
mobile and not institutionalized. However, the clinical needs of patients using en- 
teral products in LTC facilities, how these products are distributed in the LTC set- 
ting, and the particular quality standards applicable to nursing facilities are quite 
distinct from the home care setting. 

LTC Facility Patients Have Special Needs. 

Residents in LTC facilities are usually older and more impaired than home care 
patients, often admitted after an acute care stay or unsuccessful home stay, and re- 
quire a different regimen of care. For example, more than 80 percent of all enteral 
patients residing in LTC facilities require an enteral pump for safe delivery of nutri- 
tion, while less than half of all enteral patients residing in their home have such 
a need. LTC facility residents often have multiple clinical conditions, significant 
physical limitations, and the need for assistance with activities of daily living. In 
short, they often require a range of services beyond enteral nutrition. 

LTC Facilities Have Special Relationships With Patients and Third-Party Suppliers. 

LTC facilities have a special relationship with their residents. These facilities as- 
sume responsibility for coordinating the work of an array of clinicians, providers and 
suppliers to meet residents’ healthcare needs. Indeed, LTC facilities are subject to 
Federal requirements mandating that “each resident must receive and the facility 
must provide the necessary care and service to attain or maintain the highest prac- 
ticable physical, mental, and psychosocial well-being, in accordance with the com- 
prehensive assessment and plan of care.” 42 C.F.R. Part 483. 

Items furnished to LTC facility residents typically are furnished by either the fa- 
cility itself or by highly specialized suppliers working in a close clinical relationship 
with the facility’s nursing personnel. The level of clinical management and services 
related to the furnishing of DMFPOS to patients in institutionalized settings is sub- 
stantially higher than that for non-institutionalized patients. In fact, the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Healthcare Organizations (JCAHO) publishes separate 
Standards for Tube Feeding for the home care versus nursing facility setting. As a 
result, LTC facilities working with third-party suppliers traditionally have estab- 
lished longstanding relationships with selected suppliers based on experience, trust 
and respect for their level of professionalism. We believe it is critical that these fa- 
cilities continue to have the ability to select a supplier that meets performance and 
service criteria necessary for the needs of their patients. The competitive acquisition 
program could force nursing facilities to use unfamiliar suppliers and potentially in- 
terrupt ongoing relationships and established and functioning care plans that have 
worked to the benefit of their residents. 

Applying the Competitive Bidding Program to Products Supplied to LTC Patients 
Will Not Fulfill the Purposes of the Program. 

The use of competitive bidding to set prices and pay for therapies provided pri- 
marily in a LTC setting has not been tested sufficiently or successfully. CMS pre- 
viously conducted a DMFPOS competitive bidding demonstration to test the feasi- 
bility and the program impacts of using competitive bidding to set prices for 
DMEPOS. CMS included only one therapy in the demonstration where the majority 
of patients are in a setting other than the home (i.e., enteral nutrition). The agency 
ultimately removed enteral nutrition from the first demonstration project and con- 
cluded it was not well suited for competitive acquisition in its final report to Con- 
gress, due to the complexity of the nursing home setting. Importantly, there was no 
conclusive evidence that competitive bidding would produce any clinical benefits for 
residents of nursing facilities. 
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There is Precedent for Treating the Long Term Care Setting Differently Under Medi- 
care. 

There is precedent for treating the coverage and payments of items and services 
provided to residents in LTC facilities differently than those provided to other bene- 
ficiaries — namely, in the Part D prescription drug benefit. CMS’ regulations imple- 
menting this benefit artfully distinguish between providing drugs to the general 
Medicare population and providing those same drugs to Medicare beneficiaries in 
a LTC facility, subjecting pharmacies that serve LTC facilities to different quality 
and performance criteria than other pharmacies and providing distinct payments. 
According to CMS, providing drugs to LTC residents requires “special attention to 
ensure the unique needs of the vulnerable population are met without compromising 
the quality of pharmaceutical care.” Issue Paper #26, High-Quality Access to Long 
Term Care Pharmacies (Jan. 21, 2005). Until now, CMS has consistently recognized 
the unique needs of nursing facility residents in receiving covered benefits under 
Medicare law. 

3. The Median Price Methodology Utilized to Determine the “Winning Bids” 
is Untested and Unsound. 

Under the median price methodology used to determine the “winning bids,” half 
of the “winning” suppliers will be reimbursed at a rate below their bid. The median 
price methodology is dramatically different from the approach used in the pilot pro- 
grams, which averaged the adjusted bids in the competitive category to determine 
the payment amount. Final Report to Congress: Evaluation of Medicare’s Competi- 
tive Bidding Demonstration For Durable Medical Equipment, Prosthetics, Orthotics, 
and Supplies (2004). Additionally, the median price methodology is not observed in 
any other Federal bid construct. 

Therefore, contrary to CMS’ continuous assertion that the pricing methodology 
has been proven effective, the median price methodology is, in essence, an untested 
initiative. Additionally, the demonstration project included a vigorous ombudsman 
and beneficiary response mechanism, which cannot be replicated in the competitive 
bidding areas. 

Although many of the “winning” suppliers may choose to participate, beneficiaries’ 
access still could be negatively affected if “winning” suppliers are unable to provide 
quality items and products to all of the beneficiaries requiring services at amounts 
below their submitted bid prices. Additionally, it would be tragic if the quality of 
DMEPOS items and services were sacrificed in order for suppliers to meet the de- 
mand in each MSA at an insufficient price. The potential for harm to beneficiaries 
due to reduced access and quality is heightened by the absence of the beneficiary 
protections that were present in the demonstration. 

Request for Congressional Action 

NASL and several other organizations have raised the concerns outlined above 
with CMS in detailed comments responding to the proposed rule to implement the 
competitive bidding program. Unfortunately, CMS did not effectively address these 
concerns in finalizing the rule and is clearly determined to implement Phase 1 on 
July 1. Because of the enormous risk the competitive acquisition program imposes 
on beneficiaries, we ask Congress to delay Phase 1 until the Government Account- 
ability Office has conducted an analysis of the impact of the reduced supplier pool 
and capacity issues on beneficiaries’ choices and access to quality care. 

We also ask that Congress act to limit this competitive bidding program to those 
services where it makes sense and to exempt nursing facilities. This exemption 
would be consistent with congressional intent and the plain language of the Social 
Security Act creating the competitive bidding program. LTC facilities already pur- 
chase DMEPOS through what is essentially a private competitive bidding process. 
There is nothing to suggest that Congress intended to undermine institutional pur- 
chasing power or replace the current private system with a public system. 

For further information, please contact Peter C. Clendenin, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, NASL. 


Statement of National Assoeiation of Chain Drug Stores 
INTRODUCTION 

Thank you for allowing the National Association of Chain Drug Stores (NACDS) 
the opportunity submit a statement on the impact of Centers for Medicare and Med- 
icaid Services’ (CMS) competitive bidding program for Durable Medical Equipment, 
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Prosthetics, Orthotics and Supplies (DMEPOS) on Medicare beneficiary access to 
life-saving DMEPOS items and services from their local community pharmacies. 
NACDS represents approximately 200 companies operating retail pharmacies in vir- 
tually every community in the country. NACDS represents national companies with 
thousands of retail pharmacies as well as local chains that operate as few as four 
pharmacies. Regardless of their size, all NACDS members are very concerned about 
the competitive bidding program and the potential impact it will have on Medicare 
beneficiaries’ health. 

Medicare patients obtain coverage for DMEPOS through the Medicare Part B pro- 
gram. Durable medical equipment includes such items as diabetic testing supplies 
and monitors, walkers, hospital beds, wheel chairs, and oxygen equipment and sup- 
plies. Many Medicare beneficiaries obtain these supplies from their local phar- 
macies. In fact, a recent study conducted by HealthPolicy R&D found that nearly 
two-thirds of older diabetic patients obtain their diabetic test strips from their re- 
tail-based community pharmacies. ^ Retail pharmacies are the largest providers of 
DMEPOS services to Medicare patients and are in a unique position to assist pa- 
tients with their care and treatment and to monitor disease trends and therapy out- 
comes. In many cases, a pharmacist is the most readily accessible health care pro- 
vider in the community for the Medicare beneficiary. One-on-one patient-pharmacist 
consultations can often provide the first opportunity to identify chronic illnesses and 
changes in patient conditions, and these consultations often result in early detec- 
tion, referral, and treatment. In addition to helping to preserve the patient’s health, 
early detection and treatment provides tremendous savings for the Medicare pro- 
gram. Eor many of these patients, the pharmacist serves as a gatekeeper assisting 
them and their caregivers in their health care management needs. Continued par- 
ticipation of community retail pharmacies in serving Medicare patients should 
therefore be an important consideration in the Medicare program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO ENSURE BENEEICIARY ACCESS TO HIGH QUAL- 
ITY PRODUCTS AND SERVICES IN THE MEDICARE DMEPOS PROGRAM 

We raise the following concerns and offer our recommendations to help the Com- 
mittee ensure that Medicare beneficiaries have access to high quality products and 
services from their pharmacies. First, CMS’ requirement for DMEPOS supplier ac- 
creditation creates significant administrative and financial burdens for pharmacies. 
Congress should require CMS to exempt state-licensed pharmacies from this oner- 
ous requirement. Second, expansion of the competitive acquisition program for 
DMEPOS to include diabetic supplies sold at retail, or CMS’ plan to establish na- 
tional or regional competitive bidding areas for mail-order diabetic testing supplies, 
could limit participation by pharmacies and reduce diabetic patients’ access to life- 
saving supplies and services. Thus, diabetic supplies sold at retail should not be 
subject to the program and CMS should not expand the mail-order program to in- 
clude these products. Third, we ask Congress to reject any cut and/or freeze to the 
DME fee schedule update as an offset for a delay of the competitive bidding program 
or as a pay-for for other initiatives under consideration. We are deeply troubled any 
proposal to cut and/or freeze to the DME fee schedule as that will create significant 
confusion, frustration, and access problems for Medicare beneficiaries and their 
healthcare providers. Fourth, we urge Congress and CMS to monitor and review 
beneficiary experiences and quality of products and services as it moves forward 
with the competitive bidding program. Experiences from the first round will help 
secure beneficiaries’ interest and enhance the program as CMS moves forward. Fi- 
nally, we are very concerned that beneficiaries in the competitive bidding areas may 
mistakenly believe that they are required to utilize a mail-order pharmacy to obtain 
their diabetic products and services. Thus, we urge Congress to require that CMS 
involve pharmacists and other providers in creating patient communication mate- 
rials to ensure that beneficiaries are properly educated about the program. 

State-licensed pharmacies should be exempt from the accreditation requirement. 
The MMA requires DMEPOS suppliers to be accredited to sell covered items to 
Medicare patients and to participate in the competitive bidding program.^ The goal 
of this requirement is to reduce fraud, waste and abuse in the Medicare program. 
While we agree with CMS on the importance of eliminating fraud, waste and abuse 
from the Medicare program, we do not believe that requiring accreditation of state- 


1 HealthPolicy R&D, Medicare’s New Competitive Acquisition Program for Durable Medical 
Equipment: Policy Considerations Involving Beneficiaries with Diabetes, Community-Based Re- 
tail Pharmacies and Blood Glucose Monitoring, Washington, DC, January 2006. 

2 CMS has announced that all suppliers must be accredited by September 30, 2009 to main- 
tain billing privileges under Medicare Part B. Those participating in the competitive bidding 
program are required to be accredited even sooner. 
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licensed pharmacies will accomplish this goal. CMS has at its disposal a variety of 
tools to ensure provider integrity in the Medicare program, which CMS could pursue 
instead of the onerous accreditation requirement. Accreditation of state-licensed 
pharmacies is an unnecessary requirement that could threaten patients’ access to 
DMEPOS supplies from their most accessible health care provider 

We are concerned that requiring accreditation of pharmacies could result in reduc- 
ing the number of pharmacies that are available to supply DMEPOS to Medicare 
beneficiaries. The costs associated with the accreditation process, which can amount 
to several thousand dollars and hundreds of man-hours for each pharmacy, creates 
a tremendous financial barrier for pharmacies that provide DMEPOS items to their 
patients. Pharmacies already struggle to minimize operational expenses to remain 
competitive in the marketplace, and are skeptical of the accreditation process be- 
cause even if they undergo the accreditation process, they have no guarantees that 
they will ultimately be allowed to participate in the DMEPOS program. Combine 
this requirement with the proposed reimbursement cuts in Medicaid and other state 
programs and pharmacies are forced to closely examine their expenses. 

Accreditation of state-licensed pharmacies is unnecessary due to the comprehen- 
sive licensure requirements for pharmacies and pharmacists. Pharmacies are li- 
censed by the board of pharmacy of their respective states to provide services to pa- 
tients. As part of their licensing process, pharmacies submit to rigorous require- 
ments for their operations and compliance with Federal and state laws. Further, 
state pharmacy laws mandate that each pharmacy have a designated pharmacist 
who is responsible and accountable for the operation of that pharmacy in compliance 
with appropriate laws and regulation. Today’s pharmacists are highly educated, li- 
censed experts in the use of medications and medical devices who advise patients 
and health care providers. These pharmacists are ideally situated to provide Medi- 
care patients using diabetic supplies and other DME items with appropriate coun- 
seling and information on the proper use of these items. These qualifications clearly 
distinguish pharmacies and pharmacists from other unlicensed and unregulated 
suppliers. 

While we believe that accreditation should not be required of pharmacies, we un- 
derstand the mandate on CMS to implement the accreditation requirement under 
Medicare Prescription Drug, Improvement and Modernization Act (MMA) of 2003. 
Nevertheless, CMS’ recent implementation of the accreditation requirement through 
different deadline dates for suppliers with less than 25 locations has resulted in in- 
equitable and unfair treatment of smaller suppliers. On December 19, 2007, CMS 
announced that existing DMEPOS suppliers enrolled in the Medicare program must 
obtain and submit an approved accreditation to the National Supplier Clearinghouse 
(NSC) by September 30, 2009. New DMEPOS suppliers who are enrolled for the 
first time before March 1, 2008 must obtain and submit an approved accreditation 
to the NSC by January 1, 2009. However, new DMEPOS suppliers with less than 
25 locations submitting an enrollment application to the NSC on or after March 1, 
2008 are required to be accredited prior to submitting their Medicare enrollment ap- 
plication. 

The accelerated accreditation requirement for existing chain suppliers with less 
than 25 locations that open new stores on or after March 1, 2008 is arbitrary and 
unfair. The tiered accreditation deadline based on number of locations creates dif- 
ferential treatment for suppliers. Because CMS has conditioned the Medicare sup- 
plier numbers for new locations of an existing supplier on accreditation of the entire 
chain, the accelerated accreditation deadline also creates a back-log for accrediting 
organizations. Although CMS provided additional time, until September 30, 2009, 
for new and existing locations of chain suppliers that have 25 or more enrolled loca- 
tions to become accredited, CMS retained the unfair tiered approach for suppliers 
that do not meet the 25 location threshold. While we appreciate the extension pro- 
vided to suppliers with 25 or more locations, CMS should treat all existing chain 
suppliers with the same degree of fairness and create a single accreditation dead- 
line. 

Recommendation: To reduce the difficulties posed by the accreditation require- 
ment on pharmacy providers and to ensure patients’ continued access to DMEPOS 
items, we urge Congress to specifically exempt state-licensed pharmacies from the 
accreditation requirement. We also urge Congress to ensure careful oversight of 
CMS’ administration of this and other elements of the DMEPOS program to ensure 
fair treatment of small providers. 

Congress should not allow CMS to expand the competitive bidding program to in- 
clude diabetic supplies sold at retail or to create national or regional competitive 
bidding areas for mail-order diabetic supplies. 

The DMEPOS competitive bidding program was mandated by the MMA. The pro- 
gram is currently limited to 10 metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs) during the ini- 
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tial round and includes bidding for ten categories of medical equipment and sup- 
plies. CMS has also recently announced the second round of the program, which ex- 
pands the program to an additional 70 MSAs. While CMS has excluded diabetic sup- 
plies sold at retail from both rounds of competitive bidding, we urge Congress to 
require CMS to continue this exemption in the future. 

Currently, Medicare beneficiaries can obtain their diabetic glucose monitors and 
testing supplies from any retail pharmacy that participates in the Medicare pro- 
gram, allowing beneficiaries to obtain all of their covered equipment, supplies, and 
prescription drugs for managing their diabetes from the same qualified pharmacist. 
As mentioned earlier, the majority of older diabetic patients rely on their retail 
pharmacies for their diabetic supplies. Evidence shows that pharmacist-based pro- 
grams can result in clinically significant improvements in health outcomes for dia- 
betic patients. Through programs such as the “Asheville Project,” the pharmacy set- 
ting has been shown to provide a successful platform for initiatives to improve ad- 
herence to testing and treatment regimens for patients with diabetes.^ Other pri- 
vate and public health care programs have also placed the pharmacist in a central 
role in the management of diabetes and other chronic diseases. It would be ill-ad- 
vised to risk disrupting these pharmacist-patient relationships while further experi- 
ence is being gained in the effectiveness of community-based pharmacies in pro- 
moting adherence to blood glucose treatment and monitoring regimens. 

Unlike other DME supplies, CMS did not evaluate the effects of competitive bid- 
ding of diabetic supplies during the competitive bidding demonstration projects. 
Thus, expansion of the competitive bidding program to diabetic supplies sold at re- 
tail pharmacies will create significant confusion and frustration to diabetic patients 
and their providers. At a time when Medicare is attempting to move away from 
fragmented care, competitive bidding is likely to interfere with patient access and 
could adversely affect diabetes management. 

Further, the study conducted by HealthPolicy R&D examined issues related to 
competitive bidding of diabetic products and associated services under Medicare 
Part B and noted the following: 

• Costs to the Medicare program will increase if access to the full range of moni- 
toring options is lost or if the frequent in-person counseling by retail phar- 
macists is disrupted. 

• The complexity of using glucose monitors, particularly for an elderly beneficiary, 
is a major concern. Pharmacists play an important role in helping beneficiaries 
select the optimal monitors and in the correct use of such monitors, both in 
terms of initial instruction and subsequent reinforcement of that instruction 
over time. Much of the professional support originates from the ongoing rela- 
tionship between beneficiaries and pharmacists. 

• CMS excluded blood glucose monitors and supplies from the DME competitive 
bidding demonstration project, due, in part, to concerns regarding the com- 
plexity of matching glucose monitors with the appropriate testing supplies. 

• The competitive bidding program could operate contrary to Medicare’s current 
and future initiatives that are designed to promote adherence to blood glucose 
regimens and reduce overall costs in managing diabetes. 

Although CMS excluded diabetic supplies sold at retail from the first and second 
rounds of competitive bidding and diabetic supplies sold an3rwhere from the second 
round, CMS continues to maintain that it will soon create a national or regional 
mail-order program for diabetic supplies. 

CMS’ decision to expand the mail-order program for diabetic products would not 
be supported by any evidence that mail-order program would ensure quality prod- 
ucts and services or guarantees as to patients’ access to life-saving diabetic prod- 
ucts. As CMS’ primary motivation appears to be financial savings, it is quite likely 
that a winning mail-order supplier may limit access to high quality products and 
eliminate patients’ choice in their diabetes care in order to cover reduced reimburse- 
ment under the mail-order competitive bidding program. 

Further, CMS has not engaged in any study or evaluation of the impact of a mail- 
order diabetes program on patients’ health outcomes and overall increase in cost to 
the Medicare program from patients’ failure to abide to their prescribed testing regi- 
men. As mentioned earlier, proper match between diabetic test strips and monitor 
is critical to optimal diabetes management. If patients are unable to access proper 
diabetes test products or find it difficult to manage their diabetes with low-quality 
products, they are much more likely to stray from proper testing regimen or stop 


^Pharmacy Times, The Ashville Project: A Special Report (October, 1998), available at http:// 
www.pharmacytimes.com/files/articlefiles/TheAshevilleProject.pdf (last accessed May 12, 2008). 
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testing entirely. These behaviors are likely in a program that denies access to retail 
pharmacies and could harm patients and increase Medicare spending. 

Like many other chronic diseases, diabetes has a disproportionate impact on mi- 
nority and low income patients. These populations are less likely to be able to navi- 
gate a competitively bid mail-order market for their diabetes products. As retail 
pharmacies and providers are selectively forced out of diabetic supplies business 
through the expansion of the mail-order program, minority and low income popu- 
lations will find it increasingly difficult to access these products. Expansion of the 
mail-order program will effectively compel these vulnerable populations to go with- 
out proper diabetes management. 

As previously stated, the majority of older patients prefer to obtain DME supplies 
for conditions such as diabetes from their local pharmacist with whom they have 
an ongoing relationship. The presence of a licensed pharmacist at their community 
retail pharmacy ^ves patients the opportunity to discuss the best glucose test mon- 
itors for their individual needs and the proper matching of the test strips to the glu- 
cose test monitors. This individualized attention is critical to helping increase pa- 
tient compliance with therapy regimen and improving health outcomes for diabetic 
patients. The benefit of such interaction should not be taken lightly as it provides 
a valuable patient care forum for early awareness and treatment of diseases, and 
translates into substantial savings for the Medicare program. Expansion of the mail- 
order diabetes program will make it more difficult for Medicare patients to gain ac- 
cess to the community pharmacist they trust creating a likelihood for 
miscommunications and misunderstandings and eroding the benefits of the phar- 
macist-patient relationship that has been proven to improve health outcomes and 
reduce overall health care spending. 

Congress should reject proposals to cut and/or freeze the DME fee schedule. 

Despite inflation and increased costs in providing DME services, some have pro- 
posed that the DME fee schedule be cut or the fee updates remain frozen as an off- 
set for a delay of the competitive bidding program or as a pay-for for other initia- 
tives under consideration. Foremost, Congress should recognize that DME fee sched- 
ules have not been updated to reflect the true cost of providing these products and 
services. We urge Congress to evaluate the administrative costs incurred by pro- 
viders in the DMEPOS program and require the update of these schedules accord- 
ingly. Absent meaningful reforms, a delay of the program funded through cuts to 
providers will harm Medicare beneficiaries and small businesses. 

CMS excluded diabetic products sold at retail pharmacies from the first two 
rounds of the Medicare competitive bidding program in part because of the unique 
nature of this disease and the potential harm to beneficiaries. Management of diabe- 
tes requires very careful monitoring of blood glucose and pharmacists serve in a 
team comprising of doctors, patients and diabetes educators to help patients prop- 
erly manage the disease. Medicare beneficiaries understand that interaction with a 
pharmacist is critical in proper diabetes management, and therefore a vast majority 
of beneficiaries rely on tbeir community pharmacies for their diabetic products and 
services. Therefore, we urge Congress to preserve these relationships by ensuring 
patients have access to their local pharmacies and reject any proposal that would 
cut and/or freeze DME fee schedule updates. 

CMS should monitor and review beneficiary experiences and quality of products 
and services. 

NACDS is concerned that CMS’ focus on reducing costs of the DMEPOS program 
may force many suppliers to substitute lower quality products and services to cover 
reduced reimbursement under the competitive bidding model. We urge Congress to 
require that CMS evaluate experiences from the implementation of the first round 
of the program as it moves forward. In particular, CMS should carefully monitor 
and evaluate whether contract suppliers are able to satisfy demand. CMS should 
also be required to evaluate the impact of the program on beneficiaries’ access to 
high quality products and services. All results from CMS’ evaluation or surveys 
should be made available to the public. 

We also urge Congress to require the Government Accountability Office (GAO) to 
conduct a thorough analysis of beneficiary experiences in the program. These anal- 
yses should include, among other things, impact on health outcomes and increased 
costs to the Medicare program from missed therapies due to beneficiaries’ inability 
to access products or navigate a competitive bidding program. We believe that a 
thorough analysis of round one is necessary in advance of implementing further 
rounds of the program. 

CMS should involve pharmacists and other providers in drafting patient commu- 
nication materials. 

With less than two months remaining before first round mail-order diabetic sup- 
plies contracts go into effect in the 10 MSAs, CMS has yet to embark upon an effec- 
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tive patient outreach program. As the first round becomes effective on July 1, 2008, 
patients are likely to be confused about where they can obtain their DMEPOS prod- 
ucts and services. 

In particular, diabetic patients in the 10 MSAs may mistakenly believe that they 
are required to utilize a mail-order facility for their diabetic supplies. CMS should 
be required to clearly state on any beneficiary communication material that patients 
in the 10 MSAs may continue to utilize their local pharmacies for their diabetic test 
supplies. As mentioned earlier, interaction with licensed pharmacists at retail phar- 
macies provides benefits that are not achievable when patients receive their diabetic 
products through mail-order. Congress should require CMS to work with phar- 
macists and other healthcare providers in developing proper communication mate- 
rials to ensure that patients are not steered away from retail pharmacies, depriving 
them of professional counseling of their pharmacists. 

CONCLUSION 

NACDS appreciates the opportunity to work with Congress to ensure that our 
seniors have access to the best healthcare products and services. We thank you for 
this opportunity. 


Statement of National Coalition for Assistive and Rehab Technology 

The National Coalition for Assistive and Rehab Technology (NCART) appreciates 
the opportunity to submit the following written comments regarding Medicare’s Du- 
rable Medical Equipment, Prosthetics, Orthotics, and Suppliers (DMEPOS) Competi- 
tive Bidding Program. NCART is a coalition of suppliers and manufacturers of as- 
sistive and rehab technologies. The coalition’s mission is to ensure proper and ap- 
propriate access to rehab and assistive technologies, which CMS classifies under du- 
rable medical equipment (DME). We sincerely appreciate the consideration of the 
committee and its concerns regarding the implementation of the competitive bidding 
program. 

Throughout the planning through today we have been advocating for the exemp- 
tion of complex rehab products from Competitive Bidding. Complex rehab products 
are medically necessary adaptive seating, positioning, and mobility devices that are 
evaluated, fitted, configured, adjusted, or programmed to meet the specific and 
unique needs of an individual with a primary diagnosis resulting from injury or 
trauma or which is neuromuscular in nature. A good example of these products is 
the type of power wheelchair and seating system used by the late Christopher Reeve 
These represent a very small subset of the Medicare expenditures yet have a major 
impact on Medicare beneficiaries who are severely disabled. 

The Program Advisory and Oversight Committee (PAOC) advised CMS to exempt 
complex rehab from competitive bidding due to the fact that none of the demonstra- 
tion projects included customized items. Because of this, CMS lacked the necessary 
knowledge regarding the impact to consumers. In addition, the PAOC believed that 
competitively bidding complex rehab devices would produce insufficient savings and 
would negatively impact the clinical outcomes of beneficiaries. NCART as well as 
clinical groups and consumer advocacy groups have advised CMS that complex 
rehab technologies are not appropriate for competitive bidding and our position on 
this has not wavered. However, this advice was generally ignored and many items 
classified as complex rehab are included in Round 1. Many groups involved in pro- 
tecting access to this technology for Medicare beneficiaries with disabilities are in- 
volved in on-going efforts to exempt these items from the competitive bidding pro- 
gram. 

The exemption of complex rehab has a solid base of support. Major disability ad- 
vocacy groups have held meetings with Congress and provided written support. 
These include the Muscular Dystrophy Association, the ALS Association, and the 
National Council for Independent Living. In addition, legislation has been intro- 
duced in the House and the Senate to provide for this exemption, H.R. 2231 and 
S. 2931. 

Complex Rehab Should be Exempt 

There are a variety of essential reasons that complex rehab technology should be 
exempt from the competitive bidding program: 

The original Legislation specifically exempted custom orthotic devices because 
they require individual evaluation and fitting. The items falling under complex 
rehab meet this same definition and we believe Congress did not intend that these 
types of items be included. 
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Moreover, these items are a very small subset of the Medicare DME expenditure, 
for example less than 10% of the total dollar spent for power mobility, yet they are 
critically necessary for those Medicare beneficiaries with diagnoses such as spinal 
cord injury, traumatic brain injury, cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, spinal mus- 
cular atrophy, spina bifida, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, and multiple sclerosis. 

Decreased access to individually prescribed devices will lead to poor clinical out- 
comes — This level of customization does not lend itself to competitive bidding. Cur- 
rent HCPCS codes do not adequately define or distinguish technologies. Devices that 
vary in intended use, clinical application, technology and price are amalgamated 
into single HCPCS codes with a single payment amount. In many cases the current 
Medicare fee schedule does not allow access to the full range of technologies within 
a code; the reduced single payment amount will further block access to critical tech- 
nologies. Items within a single HCPCS code are not interchangeable and therefore 
will not meet the identified medical needs of the Medicare beneficiary. Complex 
rehab devices are individually fit, measured, adjusted, programmed and otherwise 
modified to meet the specific needs of an individual. 

Insufficient savings — Complex power mobility is an extremely small portion of 
power mobility utilization, less than 10 percent of the power mobility benefit, ac- 
cording to a CMS contractor. Furthermore, an analysis completed by The Moran 
Company estimated exempting complex rehab from competitive bidding would only 
reduce savings by $46 Million over five (5) years. 

Implementation Issues Providing Further Evidence of the Need to Exempt 
Complex Rehab from the Competitive Bidding Program: 

Inexperienced suppliers are allowed to bid — Suppliers that were accredited prior 
to the release of the Quality Standards are considered to be accredited and compli- 
ant with the quality standards even though the criterion used to survey these sup- 
pliers at the time does not meet the current standards. As a result, inexperienced 
suppliers, suppliers who have never provided complex technology and who do not 
employ knowledgeable or credentialed staff are being allowed to contract under com- 
petitive bidding. This will impact the clinical outcome of Medicare beneficiaries. In 
addition, these suppliers do not have the needed knowledge of the HCPCS codes and 
the range of technology represented by the codes to submit a reasonable bid. 

Suppliers are not required to have a physical location — The cumulative effect of 
Medicare policy and regulation is that suppliers are not required to have a physical 
location in a service area or CBA, they are not required to have a technical support 
staff or credentialed rehab technology supplier on their direct pa3Toll. The ability 
to gain market share with no direct costs; the ability to only incur cost associated 
with the provision of a product certainly allows suppliers to reduce their over-head 
and therefore submit a lower bid price. However, the impact to individuals with se- 
vere disabilities will be reduced local presence and reduced access to the critical 
services associated with complex rehab technologies. 

Supplier’s express two basic reasons for bidding in an area they do not currently 
have a presence: 

• The opportunity to move into a new market and rapidly gain market share. 
With current market leaders potentially eliminated combined with the manda- 
tory requirement for beneficiaries to receive product from contracted suppliers, 
there is a strong opportunity to gain market share with no financial investment. 
However, these suppliers lack an understanding of the market and the cost to 
properly service the market. 

• Opportunity to “practice” the bid process. This allows suppliers to be prepared 
to submit a bid in subsequent bidding rounds. These bids offered an opportunity 
for these bidders to understand the bid evaluation and to understand how to 
improve the chance of winning contracts in their market. They did not have to 
worry about the impact of their bid amount on the ultimate payment. 

Suppliers are not required to provide service and repair — Because contract sup- 
pliers knew they would not be required to service and repair the devices on which 
they bid, they had an incentive to lower the bid on these parts to strengthen their 
overall bid. However, the bid did establish the single payment amount that will 
apply to all suppliers. Noncontract suppliers will be unable to ensure ongoing access 
to service and repairs because the contracted bid price is too low. 

Claimed Savings is Erroneous 

• CMS used 2005 utilization data to establish item weighting — This did not allow 
a distinction between standard and complex power mobility bases and did not 
identify accessory utilization by category. As a result, substantial errors were 
made in the savings calculation: 
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• 2006 coverage and coding changes established a “Basic Equipment Package” — 
revised code-set and coverage policies were implemented in November 2006. The 
coding changes also added a “Basic Equipment Package”. This package contains 
many items which had been highly utilized with standard power mobility. This 
package is included in the base fee schedule for the power wheelchair and the 
items are no longer separately billable. As a result, there are no additional sav- 
ings for these items; therefore, they should not be included in the savings cal- 
culation. 

• Rarely used or non-covered items included in savings calculation — CMS was not 
able to distinguish accessory use by category (standard v complex rehab). As a 
result accessories were included in the complex rehab category bid which are 
not billed with these complex bases. An example is U1 batteries, with an item 
weighting of 0.128529214, were included in the complex rehab bid. These bat- 
teries are not used in complex rehab power mobility bases due to the fact that 
they do not provide enough power to meet the performance requirements of the 
code-set. These smaller batteries are routinely utilized in the smaller bases 
characteristic of standard power mobility. This item and others like it should 
not be included in the calculation of savings. 

Conclusion 

It is critical that complex rehab devices be exempted. The strong support of the 
disability groups such as the Muscular Dystrophy Association, the ALS Association 
and the National Council for Independent Living.provide solid evidence that Medi- 
care beneficiaries are very concerned about the negative impact that is sure to come. 
The legislation introduced in Congress will provide for this relief and protection for 
the Medicare beneficiaries with the most severe disabilities. We urge members of 
the Committee and all members of congress to support the passage of HR 2231 and 
S 2931 at the first opportunity. 


Statement of National Competitive Bidding 

National Competitive Bidding is a way for the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid 
Services (CMS) to reduce the number of providers who will be able to deliver and 
bill for services which are patient preferred and provided in the home setting. 

CMS uses Fraud and Abuse as the initiative for reducing the number of providers. 
What is wrong with this? Let us ask you to have CMS address the following issues: 

• First and foremost over the last 15 years HCFA and now CMS has implemented 
more stringent requirements to become a provider of durable medical equip- 
ment. One needs to ask; if there is fraud and abuse who is overseeing the CMS 
contractors who implement the requirements? 

• CMS has the authority to reduce prices through inherent reasonableness. Why 
reduce the number of providers at an expense yet to be determined to imple- 
ment this program? 

• Services of Durable Medical Equipment Providers are not reimbursed, but they 
are provided. In order to continue those services providers must do business lo- 
cally. The Competitive Bidding Program has few providers in a large geographic 
area and although the winners are permitted to subcontract, who will oversee 
the quality of services delivered? The contracted provider must guarantee qual- 
ity. If CMS cannot control their own perceived fraud and abuse now, how will 
they oversee multi-tiered services? 

• Accreditation is mandatory at an expense to the provider. In essence CMS has 
implemented a program where someone will see to it that standards are met, 
at the provider’s expense. Most providers were voluntarily accredited for years 
and those who are scrambling to do it now are providing minimum services. 
Many will no longer participate in the program leaving the beneficiary with lim- 
ited choice. Has that been considered? 

• Gasoline prices were not what they are today when the initial bids were sub- 
mitted. This will certainly impact the service component that is not reimbursed, 
who will oversee that deliveries are coordinated and timely? 

• CMS pronounces that Beneficiaries will save since their co-pay will also be re- 
duced when reimbursement is reduced. The majority of Beneficiaries have sup- 
plemental insurance or Medicaid. It is those on the border of being eligible for 
Medicaid with an out of pocket expense. Will CMS, or Congress ask those sup- 
plemental carriers to reduce their premiums, because it is they who benefit 
from a reduction in co-pay amounts? The beneficiary saves nothing. 
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• Limiting the number of providers just limits the beneficiary’s access to local 
services. Many are accustomed to going to the provider of their choice and have 
developed a relationship with them. Has that been considered? 

• Competitive Bidding could and will result in the beneficiary receiving services 
from multiple providers. How will they cope with all of that? Did anyone con- 
sider that? 

• Referral sources handling the continuum of care in the home will have to juggle 
multiple calls to multiple providers to coordinate this care. Did anyone consider 
that? 

While the savings that CMS anticipates are not guaranteed and are speculative 
at best; services to beneficiaries will be negatively impacted. There is no doubt that 
will happen. The beneficiary is not considered at all in this obsession to reduce costs 
at the expense of the providers that are relied upon by many. This is especially true 
when CMS could reduce reimbursement without the added cost of overseeing yet an- 
other contractor and this program. 

If the winning provider fails, what does the beneficiary do then? By the time CMS 
finds out there is a problem you can be guaranteed there will not be another pro- 
vider so eager take over, if there is one available at all. 

New Jersey is listed in two MSAs in Round Two, but we have yet to receive the 
area of the state. Is it northern NJ, or all of NJ? The CMS Contractor states they 
do not have the information. Will a provider be expected to deliver services from 
Montauk Point, NY to Cape May, NJ? Or is it Allentown, PA to Camden, NJ? We 
are listed with PA locations and NY locations. How could this crucial information 
not be available? 

With the questions that remain unanswered, we believe that the Congressional 
Oversight Committee should ask specific questions of CMS detailing its own over- 
sight of their own contractors. Ask yourself if there is fraud and abuse, who pays 
the claim, who does an on-sight inspection of the provider’s location, who writes the 
rules and policies, how does CMS measure the quality of service these contractors 
provide? Maybe we should start there before we reduce reimbursement, access and 
the quality of care beneficiaries currently require to remain in their homes. The al- 
ternative is institutional care, at a far greater cost to the program, the patient’s 
family, and ultimately the beneficiary that CMS tells us they are protecting. This 
is a systematic dismantling of the program under the guise of reducing fraud and 
abuse and achieving costs savings. 


Statement of National Home Oxygen Patients Association 

The National Home Oxygen Patients Association (NHOPA) welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to comment on competitive bidding as it affects our members, users of home 
oxygen therapy. 

Our comments focus on what we have seen so far as implemented by the Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS), what we have not seen, and what we 
anticipate will occur July 1st and thereafter based on competitive bidding for home 
oxygen therapy. 

First and foremost, we must strongly emphasize that bidding for oxygen and re- 
lated services is, by definition, a flawed process because the current payment meth- 
odology for home oxygen is seriously flawed. Competitive bidding for oxygen will 
likely exacerbate the situation, not improve it. Under current statute, payment for 
new technologies such as lightweight liquid systems, portable oxygen concentrators, 
and transfilling systems is based on the pricing for stationary concentrators. Simply 
stated, the statute that ties the pa 3 mient of devices that today cost approximately 
$2500-$3500 to devices that cost $450 is irreparably flawed. Access to these light- 
weight technologies is critical to the oxygen user population, and any effort to re- 
duce pajmient for these devices will unquestionably put a greater strain on access 
to these technologies. 

For example, in non competitive bidding areas, stationary concentrators trigger a 
$199 payment, with an “add-on” of either $31 or $51 for the newer technologies. The 
former costs a supplier around $450, while the latter costs $2500-$3500. The very 
appropriate downward pressure on payment for stationary concentrators has the un- 
fortunate effect of reducing payment for other devices, making access to them even 
more problematic. 

Secondly, we were quite chagrined by CMS’ claim at the public hearing on May 
6th indicating that its advisory committee, the PAOC, served as an important liai- 
son for input from the consumer community. Oxygen is far and away the largest 
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single component of the durable medical equipment benefit, yet CMS did not include 
either an oxygen user or a pulmonary physician as part of its advisory board. Our 
views have, bluntly, been ignored by CMS. 

Additionally, in 2007 we were approached by CMS contractor Abt Associates to 
assist in the development of a questionnaire/survey instrument to help assess the 
impact of competitive bidding, yet Abt ended that process before completion. It is 
very difficult to believe that there will be an accurate and appropriate assessment 
of competitive bidding unless there is an accurate picture of access and quality 
prior to competitive bidding in the 10 MSAs where competitive bidding is slated 
to begin July 1st, 2008. Simply, one cannot assess impact unless one has a fair pic- 
ture of the provision of oxygen and related services prior to July 1st. 

With competitive bidding less than 8 weeks away, to our knowledge there has 
been no direct outreach to oxygen users in any affected MSA. If we understand the 
program correctly, a beneficiary whose supplier is not a winning bidder and chooses 
not to accept the winning bid under the “grandfather” provisions, will be required 
to find a new supplier. That new supplier is unlikely to provide the identical oxygen 
system, and we understand and appreciate that some educational information will 
need to be provided regarding new stationary systems, new portable systems, and 
new oxygen conserving devices. NHOPA has already begun that effort, but we see 
no movement by CMS to educate beneficiaries. 

The beneficiary who must find a new supplier will likely have a chaotic July 1st 
as new equipment arrives and old equipment disappears. While a seamless process 
is possible, we are not exactly confident that such a transition will occur. Once the 
old supplier pulls his equipment from the home, unless the new equipment is 
present and ready for use, there could be significant clinical risk. 

In terms of replacement equipment by the new supplier, CMS’ own pilot study of 
competitive bidding/oxygen usage in Polk County, FL and San Antonio, TX saw a 
reduction of 30% in access to lightweight oxygen systems. CMS has never pursued 
our concerns regarding that matter, and implementation of this program absent 
such program changes will unquestionably trigger similar, dramatic access issues. 
There is already some evidence that access to liquid oxygen systems in competitive 
bidding areas may be problematic, and this is of major concern to NHOPA. 

There has been important discussion within the oxygen community regarding a 
slow down of Phase Two of competitive bidding. We believe that it is appropriate 
to implement Phase Two once there has been a reasonable and accurate assessment 
of the impact of Phase One of competitive bidding AND time for CMS to adjust the 
program based upon that assessment. We find it hard to believe that such an as- 
sessment could occur in time for a January 1, 2009 commencement date. We also 
believe that there are ways to achieve ample savings within the Medicare home oxy- 
gen therapy benefit that would, in the aggregate, save Medicare, and the Congress/ 
taxpayers, millions. By establishment of a payment system that bases payment on 
a patient’s clinical need as determined by the prescribing physician rather than the 
supplier, and basing those payments to align on the cost associated with acquisition, 
delivery, etc., significant savings could be achieved. It would take, however, aggres- 
sive action by the Congress to implement such changes. 


Statement of Pennsylvania Assoeiation of Medical Suppliers, 
Mechanicsburg, PA 17050 

Introduction 

The Pennsylvania Association of Medical Suppliers (PAMS) is America’s oldest 
state advocacy organization representing the interests of home medical equipment 
(HME) providers. Our membership is comprised of companies that are overwhelm- 
ingly small and independently owned. Our members are in the business of helping 
people with serious health conditions live comfortable lives in their own homes. In 
doing this, our members help the health system save substantial dollars. 

We are able to introduce savings to an ever-more-expensive health system because 
homecare is a low-cost alternative to some of the most expensive forms of health 
care, such as long-term care and hospitalization. 

Homecare is Cost Effective 

In Pennsylvania alone, the cost to the state’s Medical Assistance (Medicaid) sys- 
tem to place a single individual in a long-term care facility runs an average of about 
$56,000 per year. In comparison, it costs about $23,000 per year to give that person 
the same level of care in their own homes. 
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But the savings potential from HME providers doesn’t end as an alternative to 
long-term care facilities. People with long-term respiratory problems, such as COPD, 
can receive home treatment for an entire year for less than the cost of a single day’s 
visit to the hospital. That’s an average of about $6.65 per day for in-home oxygen 
care vs. a national average in excess of $4,600 per day for a hospital stay. Our home 
infusion therapy providers offer a variety of life-sustaining intravenous medications, 
including chemotherapy, which are far more cost-effective than the alternatives of 
in-patient or out-patient treatments. The average cost per day of home therapy was 
$122, compared to $798 in the hospital and $541 in a skilled nursing facility setting. 

PAMS would respectfully urge you to remember these numbers as Congress 
searches for ways to find savings in the Medicare and Medicaid systems. Our indus- 
try, in conjunction with home healthcare professionals, can provide individual, in- 
home care for roughly 40 percent of the cost of long-term institutionalization. We 
challenge you to find another healthcare sector that is capable of making a similar 
claim. And who wouldn’t want to remain in their own home given the choice? 

Competitive Bidding 

The National Competitive Bidding (NCB) program for Durable Medical Equip- 
ment, Prosthetics, Orthotics and Supplies (DMEPOS) as designed by CMS is a fa- 
tally flawed and highly unusual version of government competitive bidding pro- 
grams. It is a program that has managed to disqualify more than six out of ten bid- 
ders for technical reasons not related to pricing. The fact that these hearings are 
even necessary should serve as fair warning that CMS managed to do something 
terribly wrong to an exercise that is commonplace at virtually every level of govern- 
ment. 

We all know that competitive bidding is normally a simple, straight-forward and 
cost effective process. It is utilized by local governments to ensure that trash is col- 
lected reliably and at the lowest cost possible. It is used by state governments for 
cost-effective highway construction and maintenance projects. Our nation’s military 
preparedness is largely dependent on a series of defense contracts supplying every- 
thing from meals and boots to fighter jets and aircraft carriers. 

Why is it that these government-run competitive bidding projects seem to work 
flawlessly and yet the CMS DMEPOS competitive bidding program has been subject 
to problems, complaints and criticisms since its inception? 

'The problems with the CMS bidding process are numerous, but we can point to 
three major problems that differentiate it from successful competitive bidding pro- 
grams and form the foundation for our claim that the program is fundamentally 
flawed — that is, that the program is incapable of operating successfully and that it 
will jeopardize patient care if not delayed immediately and thoroughly overhauled. 

The three major problems that create the fundamental flaws in the CMS bidding 
process are as follows: 

• It is anti-competitive; 

• It misunderstands the nature of successful bidding programs; and 

• It is conducted at the retail level. 

It is anti-competitive. 

The first major flaw with the CMS bidding process is that it was designed to 
eliminate competition rather than promote it. In the Pittsburgh MSA, for example, 
CMS reported the presence of 289 DME providers. In Round One, CMS reported 
that it offered contracts to 52 bidders. This means that 82 percent of the competitors 
in this market have been frozen out of competing for Medicare business. More im- 
portantly, it means that Medicare beneficiaries have lost eight out of ten choices for 
finding the best and most convenient DME suppliers to serve their in-home medical 
needs. 

Eliminating community-based competition on an order of this magnitude makes 
very little sense. Policy makers like the idea of competitive bidding because experi- 
ence has taught us that competition is a good thing — especially for consumers. But 
how can we call a program “competitive” when one of its chief purposes is to elimi- 
nate competitors from the marketplace? 

According to the report The Impact of Competitive Bidding on the Market for 
DME (copy attached) by Robert Morris University economics professors Brian 
O’Roark, PhD and Stephen Foreman, PhD, JD, MPA, “interference with competitive 
markets inevitably leads to higher, not lower, prices. Indeed, the customer base for 
medical equipment and supplies is expected to grow dramatically during the next 
20 years. Artificially restricting the market now will lead to substantial market fail- 
ure in 10 to 20 years.” 

Drs. O’Roark and Foreman note that there are many reasons why competition is 
desirable to consumers and the overall public welfare: “Prices tend to be lower and 
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consumer options greater.” The study concludes that there may be “a short-run ad- 
vantage to CMS if successful bidders are willing to cut price (or pay a premium) 
to gain market power, and it may be easier to regulate fewer firms. However, in 
the long-run, the bidding scheme will have traded a competitive market for a gov- 
ernment-mandated concentrated market. As a result, we will have traded small, 
short-run benefits for major, long-run problems — poor public policy indeed.” 

The study further points out that the selective capture of such major, competitive 
and established markets runs counter to the most fundamental standards of fair- 
ness governing the normal operation of U.S. markets. “United States antitrust laws 
promote and maintain competition in the marketplace. Artificial limits on competi- 
tion are so serious that collusion to limit competition is a criminal offense and may 
result in the award of treble damages.” 

The CMS bidding program blatantly manipulates the market for DME, eliminates 
a large number of well established and reputable DME providers, and further erects 
an impenetrable barrier to new entries into the market. If privately owned compa- 
nies were to attempt this level of market manipulation, it would be illegal because 
it would be anti-competitive. 

Real competition keeps prices low, gives consumers choices, and holds competitors 
accountable for the quality of their products and services. Open markets and com- 
petition deliver lower prices and better service. The current competitive market for 
home medical equipment works well for consumers and patients and should not be 
traded for a government-mandated scheme that compromises patient care. 

It misunderstands the nature of successful bidding programs. 

The CMS bidding process is radically different from successful government com- 
petitive bidding programs in its incredibly broad scope. Normal competitive bidding 
programs tend to deal with a single and well defined product or service. The 
DMEPOS bidding program, by comparison, deals with hundreds of widely varying 
products that were thrown together into a stew in order to arrive at what CMS re- 
fers to as a “composite bid” price for each bid category. 

In a peer-reviewed economic study that appeared in the January 2008 issue of 
prestigious Southern Economic Journal (copy attached), researchers studying the 
DMEPOS competitive bidding demonstration projects in Polk County, FL and San 
Antonio, TX said that the CMS program design demonstrated “a fundamental mis- 
understanding of auctions.” In other words, CMS doesn’t know how to run a com- 
petitive bidding program (auction). 

The study said that it is a “common misconception is that the desirable properties 
of single-unit auctions extend to multi-unit auctions. However, recent theoretical 
breakthroughs show that there are actually very few multi-unit auctions that pos- 
sess the famous efficiency and revenue-generating properties of single-unit auctions. 
In fact, the majority of multi-unit auctions are inefficient and can deliver vastly dif- 
ferent expected outcomes.” 

It should come as no surprise to the authors of the study that the CMS bidding 
program for Round One experienced problems at virtually every level and at every 
stage. The only thing that should surprise anyone at this point is CMS’s stubborn 
insistence on pushing through such a thoroughly flawed and discredited program. 
Even the so-called “successful” results invite serious skepticism from anyone famil- 
iar with this industry. But CMS has not exhibited any curiosity as to how it is that 
the smallest companies with lesser competitive advantages were able to outbid the 
largest companies with superior competitive advantages and the greatest incentive 
to capture market share by “purchasing the franchise” for the markets bid in the 
form of artificially low prices. Although this result may have been an undesirable 
outcome, it at least would have been an economically predictable and understand- 
able outcome. The actual outcome of the DMEPOS bidding process was neither pre- 
dictable nor understandable from an economic standpoint. 

In addition to the complexities created by the “multiple units” that were put out 
to bid in the CMS DEMPOS bidding program, bidders had very little guidance on 
how many units were to be bid. It is standard operating procedure for such bids to 
provide this basic detail so that bidders can determine optimal pricing. 

When a local government bids trash collection, the number of households and the 
square mileage of the municipality are known to bidders. When a state highway de- 
partment bids a roadway construction project, the length of roadway, number of 
lanes and materials to be used are known quantities. When the Defense Depart- 
ment bids fighter jets, the design specifications and number of aircraft to be manu- 
factured are known. Again, these are all examples of successful government bidding 
programs. 

By contrast, the CMS program, in addition to the “multiple units” problem, pro- 
vided wide latitude on quality specifications and no direction on the number of units 
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to be supplied. The latitude on quality standards creates an incentive to use low- 
cost, foreign-made medical equipment from foreign manufacturers, such as China, 
where quality control issues in other areas have been widely reported as problem- 
atic. The lack of specificity on the number of units to be supplied created the unten- 
able situation where vendors were left to literally guess at how many of any given 
product they actually would be supplying if successful. The fact that anyone bid at 
all is an indication of the extreme duress that the world’s largest purchaser of med- 
ical equipment and supplies placed on the overwhelmingly small community-based 
DME suppliers who populate this industry. 

To make matters worse, CMS and its Competitive Bidding Implementation Con- 
tractor (CBIC) created the impression that bids would be granted in intervals “not 
to exceed 20 percent.” Most bidders and other industry observers assumed that con- 
tracts were to be assigned to five or six providers in each product category. It came 
as a surprise to most to learn that contract awards were offered to 20, 30 or more 
bidders in different MSAs for different product categories. It is a very big difference 
for a bidder to seek product pricing on the assumption that someone would be sup- 
plying 20 percent of a market only to be offered five percent of that market. This 
is a very significant flaw for a competitive bidding program. 

The CMS bidding process was both unusual and unprecedented in its scope, sheer 
size and complexity. This created confusion for most at virtually every stage of the 
process. 

It is conducted at the retail level. 

Finally, it is highly unusual for a national product procurement process of this 
magnitude to be conducted at the local retail level. Because of the enormous pur- 
chasing power of the Federal Government, its competitive purchasing programs are 
typically conducted among a relative handful of very large national competitors. 

As has already been noted, retail providers of medical equipment and supplies are 
overwhelmingly small, independently owned and locally operated. Such small retail- 
ers do not control the costs of production or wholesale distribution. Our members 
are at the very end of the distribution chain. They deliver these products and serv- 
ices and make sure that patients are properly trained in the safe and proper use 
of the equipment and further ensure that the equipment is properly maintained. 
DME providers are in a very poor position to guarantee product pricing for three 
years since they do not establish product pricing. 

It is no more appropriate to ask local DME retailers to bid competitively for Medi- 
care business than it would be to ask local physicians or dentists. Medicare bene- 
ficiaries who utilize such medical equipment and supplies are typically elderly, dis- 
abled or both. They look for DME providers who are competent, reliable and conven- 
iently located — just as most would look for a physician. Eliminating conveniently lo- 
cated providers, while simultaneously eliminating market pressures to provide qual- 
ity care, is simply wrong-headed. 

Federal bidding programs are normally structured to protect small business inter- 
ests from both larger competitors and the massive purchasing power of the Federal 
Government. CMS is quick to point out that 64 percent of its DMEPOS contract of- 
fers went to small providers. This number is terribly misleading. A large percentage 
of a small number of winning bidders simply covers up the fact that an even higher 
percentage of the overwhelming majority of small retail operations serving commu- 
nities and Medicare beneficiaries throughout the country are being placed at the 
risk of financial failure as a result of this program. As already mentioned, 82 per- 
cent of DME providers in the Pittsburgh MSA will be excluded from participating 
in the Medicare program as a result of this program. 

It is simply wrong for CMS to run roughshod over so many small businesses as 
a matter of administrative ease — the only possible reason to seek to eliminate an 
established and reliable network of retail providers of these important medical goods 
and services. This is a network that came into existence because it provides ease 
of access and quality care to Medicare beneficiaries, no different than the network 
of local and independent physicians and dentists throughout the country. 

Everyone understands the need to save money in the Medicare program. This is 
an inappropriate and unworkable means toward that end. 

Program Viability 

Pennsylvania is home to the Pittsburgh CBA in Round One of NCB and the 
ScrantonAVilkes-Barre and Allentown/Bethlehem/Easton CBAs in Round Two. As 
such, PAMS is greatly concerned about the impact that the CMS bidding program 
will have on our Medicare beneficiaries and the DME providers who serve their 
medical needs. 
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At best, we believe that the program savings reported by CMS as a result of 
Round One bidding are questionable. CMS, at the urging of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, once felt certain that it was necessary to carve out a guarantee that 
30 percent of contract offers would go to smaller providers earning less than $3.5 
million in gross annual sales. The assumption was clear: smaller providers could not 
compete against the overwhelming advantages of the large national and regional 
providers. No one disputed that assumption. Yet, somehow, the smallest suppliers 
managed to not only survive the bidding process, but to substantially dominate it, 
winning 64 percent of Round One contract offers according to CMS. 

How did that happen? One theory holds that smaller suppliers were fearful that 
larger suppliers had a competitive advantage in the bidding system and didn’t trust 
CMS to recognize them as part of the program small business set-aside. The result 
was that smaller suppliers felt compelled to remain viable by bidding at levels that 
were unsustainable. This theory further assumes that bids from larger suppliers 
would reflect more-accurate pricing and would serve as a moderating influence on 
the final composite bid price. 

What, in fact, is likely to have occurred based on the number of small suppliers 
who “won” contracts, is that the small suppliers met the CMS capacity requirements 
and larger supplier bids were not needed to meet unspecified capacity requirements. 
The RMU study mentioned previously cited the potential for such unfortunate “fa- 
vorable” outcomes. It is known in economic literature as the “winner’s curse.” In this 
case, the so-called winner’s curse has led to pricing that is not likely to be sustain- 
able over the longer term. 

Industry observers are highly skeptical of the final bid awards and this Com- 
mittee should be concerned about the viability of this important segment of the 
Medicare program. According to Drs. O’Roark and Foreman, “Often the successful 
bidder will have the low bid because it has made mistakes in estimating its future 
costs at the time of bidding. In this case the firms that have won the bids have of- 
fered to sell the products at inordinately low prices,” perhaps lower than affordable 
or sustainable — especially in light of skyrocketing gas prices and current economic 
conditions. Consider that gasoline prices have risen by more than 66 percent in the 
nine months since bids were originally submitted to CMS in September of 2007. 
Considering that home delivery is a critical component of this business, it should 
stand to reason that something has to give. 

Thus, “winning” firms must cut costs. “The most likely targets for cost reduc- 
tions,” according to the RMU study, “are customer service and product quality. Such 
reductions are made easier because the NCB program has reduced the number of 
competitors in each market and each of those competitors will be facing the identical 
cash flow problems. “Consumers will have few alternatives available, so poor service 
is likely to become commonplace.” 

In short, the service provided to Medicare beneficiaries will probably fall victim 
to the proposed DME bidding scheme — as will future prices paid by CMS and the 
public. This is simply the law of unintended consequences at work. 

Moreover, the argument that the pricing levels established through bidding are 
indicative of market pricing is misleading. The purchase of a commodity through an 
online internet vendor, for example, is void of compliance with any healthcare insur- 
ance or accreditation system. It is a cash commodity transaction without any regu- 
latory obstacles and does not account for any service costs such as 24/7 on-call serv- 
ice, facility overhead costs, credentialed personnel, or the significant costs associated 
with billing Medicare. Therefore, it is inappropriate to make any comparison to the 
internet pricing and Medicare allowables. 

Also, as we have previously noted, lesser quality items, reduced and disrupted 
services, access problems and beneficiary confusion will lead to additional program 
costs in the form of hospitals stays, physician visits and an increase in 9-1-1 emer- 
gency calls in the absence of the high quality, around-the-clock service provided by 
most HME providers operating in the current competitive environment. None of 
these factors has ever been identified by CMS in its presentation of savings that 
can be achieved through bidding. 

PAMS strongly urges this committee and this Congress to immediately impose a 
significant delay the implementation of this program, which otherwise will be imple- 
mented on July 1, 2008. The wide range of problems and questions about the pro- 
gram must be independently evaluated, and an alternative process to determine 
payment rates for home medical equipment must be explored. 

Homecare is part of the solution for Medicare. It is not the problem. 
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Statement of Robert Brant 

To addresses and raise the specific issues of the hundreds of companies affected 
by the turmoil of the bidding process, and to speak on behalf of the millions of pa- 
tients whose care will be significantly negatively affected by the roll out of this proc- 
ess, We formally request a representative of the Accredited Medical Equipment Pro- 
viders of America, Inc. (AMEPA) speak at the Hearing HL-24. 

This ongoing bid process was begun in 10 MSA and is slated to be rolled out 
across the nation over the next two years. The initial process has been a fiasco, 
there was a serious manipulation of applications’ rules after a majority of applica- 
tions were submitted, REGLEEX policies (though required by Federal law) were re- 
jected, and 63 percent of the applicants were erroneously disqualified with no ability 
the appeal. Senators, Congressmen and senior legislative staff have identified these 
problems as “gross negligence” by the Center for Medicare and Medicare Services 
(CMS). The results of which will be a limiting of access by patients to much needed 
care, unqualified companies will be providing incomplete services and major metro- 
politan areas will be grossly underserved during times of emergency. In addition 
17,000 to 21,000 gainfully employed Americans will lose their jobs. 

AMEPA is an organization founded by medical equipment providers affected in 
the initial 10 MSA’s and is now gaining strength in the next 70 MSA’s soon to be 
subject to this flawed process. We are working with lOO’s of providers who were dis- 
qualified erroneously or have failed to win a bid due to the poor implementation of 
the program by the Competitive Bidding Implementation Contractor, Palmetto GBA, 
LLC. They have joined AMEPA in the hope to communicate with Congress on this 
issue. 

We have included two attachments; the information below is related to them and 
to new developments regarding the competitive bidding process. Please review: 

• A provider from Texas, applied for and won the Oxygen Category in 9 out of 
the 10 Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA’s). This bid winner has never pro- 
vided the item before outside of their own area. According to Florida State 
records, the company is not licensed by Florida’s Agency for Healthcare Admin- 
istration as a Home Medical Equipment Provider. The bid winner does not have 
a License to deliver Oxygen from the State’s Department of Health either. They 
are not licensed. 

• The first line in the Rules For Bid (RFB) states that “All suppliers must — meet 
any local or state licensure requirements, if any, for the item being bid”. Clearly 
this bid winner did not meet the requirements for the bid he won in Miami and 
Orlando. We believe that it was not the intent of Congress to allow something 
like this to happen. 

• According to the Rules For Bid (RFB) companies were required to prove that 
they could cover the complete geographical area of the MSA prior to bidding. 
The attachment proves this Bid Winner did not have any subcontract agree- 
ments in place before they bid, as they are currently attempting to find existing 
providers to do their work. 

• This bid winner and other out of state bid winners should clearly not have won 
the bid for oxygen and CPAP. Their bid should have been disqualified for not 
meeting proper licensure requirements. If their bid was properly disqualified, 
their bid price would have been removed from the Composite Bid, and all pric- 
ing would be affected, and other bid losers should take their place. 

• Another attachment is from a bid winner in Miami and Orlando. This winner 
has changed their policy and as of April 1, 2008 (not July 1, 2008) they are re- 
fusing to deliver a commode or other bath safety products unless the order ac- 
companies Oxygen or another rented item. Providers currently compete in the 
market by providing equipment at a low margin in order to keep the referral 
source happy. Now the bid winner does not have to compete for business and 
is refusing to provide these Medicare covered items which are not subject to the 
bid as they are considered inexpensive. If the Bid winner will not provide these 
bath safety products then who will provide them? 

• This proves that the program will limit the patient’s access to care. If the pa- 
tient cannot get their prescribed medically necessary equipment from a bid win- 
ner they are unlikely able to get the equipment else where as the typical Medi- 
care patient that needs a commode cannot travel to a store to purchase a 24 
inch by 24 inch by 24 inch item on their own. It also typically does not fit in 
a standard compact or mid-size automobile. This patient will most likely not 
pay for the equipment to be delivered for an additional fee. The patient may 
likely not get the prescribed equipment at all. It is conceivable that this patient 
may have a home fall due to the lack of proper equipment, placing extra costs 
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and utilization in Medicare Part A programs such as Hospital, rehab and or fu- 
ture Home Health nursing. 

• This also brings into question the ability to discharge the patient from the hos- 
pital in a timely manner. As liability issues often do not allow for the patient 
to be discharged without the proper home medical equipment in place. This will 
also create increased costs and utilization for Medicare Part A. The program 
may save money in Medicare Part B but again will substantially increase costs 
for Medicare Part A. 

There are many specific issues related to the process of bidding and the expected 
results of once this process is in full effect. Therefore we again we request the op- 
portunity to have a representative discuss these and other findings that AMEPA 
has discovered at the hearing. 


Statement of Robert Brant 

The issue at hand is the Competitive Bidding for Durable Medical Equipment, 
Orthotics, Prosthetics and Supplies. We have over 100 members that feel that they 
have been disqualified erroneously or have failed to win a bid due to the poor imple- 
mentation of the program by the Competitive Bidding Implementation Contractor, 
Palmetto GBA, LLC. 

There have heen several problems with this new bidding process; from manipula- 
tion of application rules, the rejection of standard REGFLEX policies as required by 
law and the erroneous disqualification of 63% of the applicants with no ability to 
appeal. Senators, Congressmen and senior legislative staff have identified these 
problems as “gross negligence” by the Center for Medicare and Medicare Services 
(CMS). The results of which will he a limiting of access by patients to much needed 
care, unqualified companies will be providing incomplete services and major metro- 
politan areas will be grossly underserved during times of emergency. In addition 
17,000 to 21,000 gainfully employed Americans will lose their jobs. 

I have included the following attachments and would like to discuss the following 
developments: 

A provider from Texas, which has won the Oxygen Category in 9 Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, never provided the item before outside of their own area. Accord- 
ing to Florida State records, the company is not licensed by Florida’s Agency for 
Healthcare Administration as a Home Medical Equipment Provider. The Bid Winner 
does not have a License to deliver Oxygen from the State’s Department of Health 
either. I am not sure that the company has an Occupational License in the State 
either. 

The first line in the Rules For Bid (RFB) states that “All suppliers must — meet 
any local or state licensure requirements, if any for the item being bid” Clearly this 
bid winner did not meet the requirements for the bid he won in Miami and Orlando. 
I also believe that it was not the intent of Congress to allow something like this 
to happen. 

According to the Rules For Bid (RFB) companies were required to prove that they 
could cover the complete geographical area of the MSA prior to bidding. The attach- 
ment proves this Bid Winner did not have any subcontract agreements in place be- 
fore they bid, as they are currently fishing for providers to do their work. 

This bid winner and other out of state bid winners should clearly not win the bid 
for oxygen and CPAP. Their bid should be disqualified for not meeting proper licen- 
sure requirements. When their bid is disqualified, their bid price should be removed 
form the Composite Bid and all of the pricing would be affected and other bid losers 
should take their place. 

Another attachment is from a bid winner in Miami and Orlando. This winner has 
changed their policy and as of April 1, 2008 (not July 1, 2008) they are refusing 
to deliver a commode or other bath safety products unless the order accompanies 
Oxygen or another rented item. Providers currently compete in the market by pro- 
viding equipment at a low margin in order to keep the referral source happy. Now 
the bid winner does not have to compete for business and is refusing to provide 
these Medicare covered items which are not subject to the bid as they are considered 
inexpensive. If the Bid winner will not provide these bath safety products then who 
will provide them? 

This proves that the program will limit the patient’s access to care. If the patient 
cannot get their prescribed medically necessary equipment from a bid winner they 
are unlikely able to get the equipment else where as the typical Medicare patient 
that needs a commode cannot travel to a store to purchase a 24 inch by 24 inch 
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by 24 inch item on their own. It also typically does not fit in a standard compact 
or mid-size automobile. 

This patient will most likely not pay for the equipment to be delivered for an ad- 
ditional fee. The patient may likely not get the prescribed equipment at all. It is 
questionable that this patient may have a home fall due to the lack of proper equip- 
ment and that would put extra costs and utilization in Medicare part A programs 
such as Hospital, rehab and or future Home Health nursing. 

This also brings into question the ability to discharge the patient from the hos- 
pital in a timely manner. As liability issues may not allow for the patient to be dis- 
charged without the proper home medical equipment in place. This will also create 
increased costs and utilization for Medicare Part A. The program may save money 
in Medicare Part B but again will increase costs for Medicare Part A. 


Statement of Ryan Stevenson 

According to the MLN Matters #SE0807 about competitive bidding, “Beneficiaries 
who are receiving oxygen, oxygen equipment or rented DME at the time the com- 
petitive bidding program becomes effective may elect to continue to receive these 
items from a non-contract supplier, if the supplier is willing to continue furnishing 
these items”. It also states “if the beneficiary stays with a “grandfathered” supplier, 
he or she may elect to change to a contract supplier at any time, and the contract 
supplier would be required to accept the beneficiary as a customer”. 

According to current Medicare guidelines, oxygen rents for 36 months, and then 
is capped. What happens to the contract supplier that has a beneficiary come in to 
their store that has had oxygen for 35 months with a non-contract supplier and de- 
cides to switch to that supplier? They are force to provide oxygen to a beneficiary 
for one months rental, and then give the beneficiary that equipment because is has 
capped. 

Who is to stop non-contract suppliers from recommending to there patients to do 
just that, so that after 35 months, they could get new equipment? 


Statement of Tennessee Association for Home Care 

Views regarding the credibility and viability of the recent low bid companies that 
saturated Round 1 are doubtful to dismal in the minds of most industry leaders 
across the nation. Nearly everyone was surprised by these prices. They were much 
lower than anyone expected and much lower than most existing companies with 
heavy patient demand feel can be safely managed. Even the national companies, 
some of which won no bids in some of the MSA sites bid out, were surprised at the 
final price of the bids. How did it happen that far too many of those who studied 
the program the most, who know their business the most, and who know better 
than anyone what it takes to provide the products and services to patients in an 
efficient, cost effective manner now are surprised and many cases eliminated by pro- 
viders who say they can do it cheaper? Even CMS forecasted savings 10% less than 
these prices as recent as 2006 according to its final rule for Round 1. 

Is this the great price savings that CMS has bragged about for weeks, or is this 
actually a red flag that may already be signaling some of the systemic deep prob- 
lems with the competitive biding program? This question is critically important and 
must be answered, especially in light of the unexpected and radically wide range 
of prices received in these 10 MSA Round 1 zones. We have to find out the answer 
to this and several other questions before we go further into this uncharted water. 
Although HME providers currently do not have the authority to obtain this and 
other important information from CMS, Congress must make sure that they receive 
and review these answers and represent the effected Medicare population before 
this test program advances further. It is relevant to know how many of the bid win- 
ners have never provided services in the bid area before and how many intend to 
ship most of their products to patients via UPS. It is important to know who these 
companies were that sent in these low bids. What percentage of these companies 
did not follow through and actually sign their winning bid award that was used to 
calculate these low prices? For those that did sign the contract, what percentage of 
them are not currently prepared today to immediately take on significant amounts 
of business in the MSA market they won? 
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We also need to know more about who did not get offered bids. We need to know 
the number of small business bid losers as well as those who simply did not try to 
bid knowing they could not keep up with the added costs and reduced fees. If this 
program was intended to find the true market price, why did so many bidders have 
their bids kicked out and rejected entirely because their bids were higher than the 
predetermined limits manipulated and set by CMS? In essence, CMS imposed a su- 
perficial and unrealistic glass ceiling resulting in CMS arbitrarily kicking out all 
bids that did not meet its contrived preset charge limits, resulting in only an ex- 
tremely small remnant of provider bids surviving this arbitrary award process. 
These results have now been disingenuously presented to Congress under the ban- 
ner of true competitive bid market prices that saves 26%. How can such a decision 
of capriciously and recklessly eliminating large numbers of bidders that submitted 
charges over this erroneous glass ceiling, who in good faith submitted real market 
price bids, be allowed to be called a true market prices from an open bid process? 
Since the original intent of Congress with this competitive bid program was to find 
true market prices available in each MSA community, all bids should have been al- 
lowed in the setting of the price rather than only those bids that were arbitrarily 
filtered and hand picked by CMS. If Congress had wanted CMS to arbitrarily reset 
prices for these products this way without regard to the true market prices sub- 
mitted by all providers, this could have been done much more simply without all 
the expensive and burdensome process of a competitive bidding process which will 
cost the government hundreds of millions of dollars a year to run. How many pre- 
vious small business providers (as defined by the Small Business Association — not 
CMS) just got eliminated from the marketplace due to this careless process, and 
what will be the impact on the patients in those communities? 

John Gallagher, Vice President of Government Affairs for VGM Buying Group, 
who represents over 3,500 independent Home Medical Equipment Providers, had 
some very interesting public comments about this at the recent Tennessee Associa- 
tion for Home Care Spring Conference held on April 1-3, 2008, in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He stated “VGM believes that although CMS has stated that small business 
providers won 64% of the bids, by VGM’s calculations, 95% of the small businesses 
in the marketplace were actually eliminated.” There are growing suspicions now 
that far too many of the bid winners do not have locations within the MSA market 
they have been awarded bids for. It is highly likely that groups of products were 
actually bid by out-of-state bidders who fully intend to ship the products into that 
marketplace rather than offer them via an existing brick and mortar storefront with 
accessible staff. This begs the obvious question. Just how many bid winners are not 
currently operating in each MSA they won — and never will? 

Several weeks ago I received a phone call from a Tennessee provider who has in- 
side information on a small local pharmacy in St. Petersburg, Florida, who won the 
CPAP bid in 8 of the 10 bid areas for Round 1. The pharmacy reportedly has no 
experience with this kind of volume of business. The pharmacy owner reports that 
he is not planning to open locations in each MSA but will drop ship all the products 
via UPS. In Tennessee, CPAP items are one of six respiratory items that by state 
law may only be fitted on a patient in the home by a licensed respiratory therapist. 
Most patients require extensive training; over a period of several months many need 
setting adjustments to their CPAP equipment and often require a change of mask 
to for a better fitting to obtain patient compliance with the therapy. Patients using 
this type of product need a local provider available to them. Unless the patient ob- 
tains a good fitting and works closely with their provider, the investment in their 
product by Medicare will be of no value. There is no savings on a product that has 
so poor a service component with it that patient ends up not using it. Although this 
particular provider in Florida can not be identified due to a confidentiality agree- 
ment between the pharmacy owner and the source for this information, it can cer- 
tainly be used as a starting point for congressional investigation into the over all 
nature of this competitive Bid model that would result in this type of bid award. 
It reveals just how these prices actually ended up lower than expected and lower 
than what most industry experts say is viably possible. I do not believe this type 
of scenario was how Congress expected competitive bidding to be carried out by 
CMS. 

This model also could very likely be imbedded in all the bids throughout the coun- 
try for several product categories. Whether these companies whose winning bids are 
structured with plans to simply ship the products in, later place a storefront there, 
or not even sign the contract once offered, it is all the same in one regard: an ex- 
tremely large number of bid winners and price setters very likely are not tried and 
true tested businesses that are capable and willing to provide significant amounts 
of products and services into that local bid market. Many are nothing but specula- 
tive start-ups or companies with risky accelerated branch growth plans into these 
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markets. Medicare patients deserve better. For legitimate quality providers who 
want this privilege and want the option of growing their business into these new 
markets, the option may seem fair. However, a realistic view of the players who did 
this might soon wipe out all the fairness in this opportunity as it exists in this cur- 
rent competitive bid model. This option may very well have opened the door to care- 
less opportunists, insincere players, and companies set on gaming the system caus- 
ing damage to the price formula. Companies new to a MSA can claim the smallest 
of all capacities in order to qualify as a bid, yet their price weighs as much as the 
largest company in the MSA. As currently designed, the competitive hid program 
lacks the checks and balances needed to separate these types of bidders from more 
capable, serious providers. The bidding program must be delayed immediately to 
prevent this from harming patients. The system as designed does not prevent specu- 
lative type bidders from having as much weight and price effect as those heavily 
invested and currently accountable to large patent populations within the MSA. As 
result, bids from providers outside the MSA should not be factored in the pricing 
of the MSA. Providers currently with no operations inside the MSA should only be 
allowed to be factored as eligible bidders from a capacity perspective if their bid is 
low enough, but their bid offer should not be factored in the final MSA price. Out- 
side bids are too arbitrary, meaningless, and unaccountable since they have no cur- 
rent or any guaranteed future obligation to service patients in that MSA. As such, 
there is absolutely no credibility in the 26% savings initially announced by CMS. 

New problems associated with this new phenomenon are plentiful. Too many bid- 
ders were permitted to bid who have no significant current investment cost — or any 
risk for that matter — related to the submission of their speculative bid into these 
markets. Even if their lower bid causes them to be offered a contract, they can sim- 
ply say no to the offer without losing any preexisting revenue or profit streams from 
that market. The bid, however, remains in the formula for that MSA affecting other 
providers as if it was valid. This careless unreasonable decision is another example 
of why CMS must have more accountability and Congress must permit judicial re- 
view for this program. Should the low bidder from outside the market choose to sign 
a contract, they would also be able to do so with unfair and unreasonable options 
not available to the other bidders located in the area with preexisting business rev- 
enue. In fact, under the current competitive bidding rules, the new company could 
operate in a way that they could choose to never take on any significant revenue 
by limiting their marketing for their services. In essence, they become a bid winner 
with nothing invested and nothing to lose, but they have equal power to change the 
“reasonable price” of that market even though they have no real accountability or 
risk to prove the price is in fact reasonable (more reason to not factor their bid in 
the final price). If and when they begin operations, if things do not work out, they 
can simply close operations and leave before they make too sizeable investment into 
the marketplace. The failure of this system is that the weight of their bid is equally 
as heavy as the bid of an existing company who is fully invested with the necessary 
overhead required to legitimately run a HME program and already burdened with 
the heavy demand of existing patients. 

The real world cost of doing business is naturally and rightfully factored into the 
bids of pre-existing providers in a MSA. In general, their bids should in most cases 
be higher. Speculative bidders and bidders who would have the right to enter the 
marketplace in a timid and cautious manner do not have the same risk factors as 
existing providers. This is unfair and unreasonable gaming of the system at its 
worst. More importantly, they do not have the same responsibility or accountability 
to immediately provide for the needs of the Medicare patient community in ways 
that can predictably be assured or in ways that preexisting companies must factor 
into their bids. Bid winners new to a MSA with no current operation there should 
suffer significant penalties if they fail to fulfill their bid capacity obligation assigned 
to them at the expense of an existing provider who is currently providing services 
to beneficiaries. No such penalties exist under this competitive bid model. Their cur- 
rent lack of accountability to the program and the patient community disrupts and 
discredits the entire competitive bid system and puts patients at risk. This problem 
and the fact that their low bids weigh the same as a high volume bidder are two 
critical key issues that must be cured before the competitive bidding program is al- 
lowed to continue. As the model is currently designed, companies bidding in a new 
MSA are free and able to be bid spoilers with no risk, no loss, and no consequences 
for placing a bid that is below their actual ability and in many cases their will to 
perform. This is simply wrong. 

These speculative bidders who have nothing to lose may well have damaged the 
integrity of the entire bidding process in Round 1 with their low speculative bids, 
and they could lead to destroying the entire viability of the competitive bidding pro- 
gram in the future rounds if the model is unchanged. This should never have been 
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permitted. The model is flawed. Two separate competitive bidding financial studies 
predicted such gaming of this system, and one notified CMS as early as 4 years ago 
that this would occur. More detailed information about both of these studies will be 
presented as part of the comments to the House Ways and Means Committee today 
by the American Association for Homecare. CMS has paid no regard to such warn- 
ings and therefore has now permitted the systemic problems related to the poor de- 
sign of this competitive bidding model to begin to recklessly and dangerously elimi- 
nate a large number of legitimate cost effective providers in these Round 1 MSA 
communities. This is poor public health management and irresponsible government 
at its worst, yet there is no judicial review, no due process, and no regulatory over- 
sight in place to investigate, mitigate, or cure any of these problems. Our legislators 
deliberately granted CMS the ability to run this program unchecked as they saw 
fit regardless of its potential harm to Medicare patients, their families, and the 
HME provider network. This must be reversed. It is simply un-American. 

I suspect if we could go further into the peeling off the onion, we would find more 
and more areas that prove this program, in its current format, stinks from one end 
to the other. Therefore, it is critically important that Congress quickly recover from 
the initial intoxication of the announced 26% savings and look at the real picture. 
Congress must intervene immediately before it is too late, requesting a delay in 
Round I and Round II and demanding needed transparency of these issues so that 
these pitfalls can be identified and altered before they are allowed to harm patients 
and destroy a large portion of the quality providers throughout these MSA commu- 
nities all over the country. 


Statement of Wayne E. Stanfield 

There is a crisis facing over 40 million Medicare beneficiaries called Competitive 
bidding for durable medical equipment (DME). On behalf of those patients served 
by over 113,000 DME suppliers, I am writing to ask for your help. 

The Medicare Modernization Act of 2003 (MMA03) included, in 10 of its 415 
pages, a sweeping change that is now being implemented. This portion of the law, 
giving broad power to the Center for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) and 
removing all due process from suppliers, will have a devastating impact on Medicare 
beneficiaries who need care in their homes. This program puts the most needed cat- 
egories of medical equipment out to the lowest bidders. It will begin July 1, 2008 
in 10 cities and will expand to 70 additional cities next July. 

The outcry from this small but vital component of patient care has not been heard 
and we ask for your support to end this pending disaster about to affect millions 
of lives. CMS has turned a blind eye to the true impact this ill-conceived program 
will have on the lives of our seniors. 

This is bad public policy and in reality there is nothing competitive about a proc- 
ess that will reduce access to physician ordered medical equipment for Medicare pa- 
tients at a time when that population is growing everyday by 7918 seniors who turn 
65 year old. 

For more than four years patient advocates, political leaders, DME industry lead- 
ers, and economists have advised members of both the House and Senate of this im- 
pending train wreck. Now is the time to act on this matter and we ask you to inter- 
vene. Economic studies clearly indicate that this program will harm patients and 
will decimate tens of thousands of small businesses in every state. 

Congress must stop the implementation of this program before it is too late. I im- 
plore you to stand and be counted on this issue. The enclosed disk has a petition 
with signatures and comments of over 5000 Americans who clearly see the human 
disaster this program will cause. Included also are facts that have already come to 
light about the problems with the program as well as the studies produced by two 
leading universities. 

We believe in our democratic process and know that Congress can act to stop this 
travesty from happening. As a spokesman for the patients and suppliers that will 
be so harshly affected by competitive bidding, I ask you to join other members of 
Congress in telling CMS to STOP implementing this program and I urge you to sup- 
port legislation to repeal this portion of the MMA03. 

Thank you for your support for this time sensitive, critical issue and look forward 
to hearing from you on tbis matter. Please contact my office if I can provide any 
additional information. 
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Statement of Zachary A. Schiffman 

My name is Zachary Schiffman. I am the owner of United States Medical Supply, 
Inc., a licensed and accredited national durable medical equipment (DME) provider 
of primarily mail-order diabetic supplies employing over 170 people in Miami, FL. 
As an accredited DME provider for over 10 years, we support Medicare’s efforts to 
save money and reduce fraud; however, CMS’s (Center for Medicare & Medicaid 
Services) Competitive Bidding Implementation Contractor (CBIC) has not performed 
its fiduciary responsibility to run a fair process in the DMEPOS Competitive Bid- 
ding Program mandated by Congress through the Medicare Prescription Drug, Im- 
provement, and Modernization Act of 2003. I am requesting the committee petition 
to CMS to stop and reevaluate the competitive bidding program due to the imple- 
mentation contractor’s complete bungling of the bidding process. I urge this on be- 
half of myself, my company, the Medicare program’s integrity, the DME industry, 
and all Medicare beneficiaries. 

History of events 

Medicare was charged by the MMA Act of 2003 to institute competitive bidding 
program for DME items initially in 10 cities and then to roll it out in phases nation- 
ally. To institute the program, CMS hired a Competitive Bidding Implementation 
Contractor (CBIC). The CBIC failed in its job to properly administer the program 
in many ways most notable being 1) the bid price; and 2) the bid capacity; and 
therefore this first round of bidding must be halted and reassessed immediately. 

Bid Price 

The CBIC was supposed to ensure the integrity of bids by ensuring that low ball 
bidders did not corrupt the system. The CBIC failed to perform this fiduciary duty. 
Case in point, mail order diabetic supplies were dealt a 43% drop in reimbursement 
as proposed by the CBIC. At first glance, this would appear to be a windfall savings 
for the Medicare program. It is not. This low price is the result of low ball bidding 
by unsophisticated mom and pop operations and a few unscrupulous larger low ball 
bidders. We have personally conducted interviews with some of the winning bidders 
and can attest that they consciously bid below what they could realistically provide 
in order to just “win the bid.” 

The CBiC requested financial statements from all bidders. A simple analysis by 
the CBIC of these financial statements would have shown that a 43% reduction in 
reimbursement was unsustainable and unprofitable for even the lowest operating 
cost companies. This analysis could have been easily been performed by the CBIC 
simply by reducing a company’s revenue line by said company’s proposed percentage 
discount of the company’s bid versus the current allowable price paid by Medicare. 
With keeping all expenses the same, a new “post bid” net income could be attained. 
I can assure you that no legitimate company in this industry would be in any way 
even close to profitable with a 43% revenue reduction. It could be said that perhaps 
some expenses could be reduced such as marketing and some trimming of the fat, 
but such cost savings would not nearly bring any company close to profitable at a 
43% revenue reduction. In fact, with the small number of winning bidders, the win- 
ning bidders will have to make substantial capital investment to handle such capac- 
ity increases (see capacity section) and with such a cut in reimbursement, there 
would be no money to pay for said expansion. 

In example of the lack of proper vetting of low ball bidders, Liberty Medical 
(owned by Polymedica and since purchased by Medco) provides about 50% of the 
mail-order diabetic supplies to Medicare beneficiaries. Due to their sheer size and 
market dominance, they arguably have the lowest costs for product available. Their 
EBITDA (earnings before interest, taxes, depreciation, and amortization; and a close 
barometer of cash flow) margin is about 13% per SEC filings. Therefore, Liberty, 
the lowest cost provider, could not bid more than a 13% reduction in reimbursement 
and be able to sustain its business. Now, perhaps say they could trim some expenses 
and advertising. This could not account for increasing the maximum discount they 
could bid to more than about 20%. This is a far cry from the 43% reduction to be 
implemented by CMS as per the CBIC’s negligent handling of this process. 

Suffice it to say. Liberty (the 50% market share holder) did not win a bid. Neither 
did any of the other public companies that had a fiduciary responsibility to bid in 
such a way to run a sustainable business. Proof positive that the CBIC failed in 
its job to not allow low ball bidders. 

The CBIC should have disqualified any bid that would have bankrupted a com- 
pany by negating its profit margin or at the very least they should have changed 
said implied discount on low ball bidders bids to be equal to their EBITDA margin 
thus to not allow them to submit a price that they could not sustain. 
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The CBIC performed no such analysis. As per interviews we have performed with 
said low ball bidders, the CBIC simply asked to see invoices for products from ex- 
tremely low bidders to determine if their bids were too low. Said bidders simply sub- 
mitted invoices for their lowest cost, lowest quality off brands and the CBiC took 
the bids as the gospel with no analysis of other basic operating costs such as payroll, 
rent, etc., etc. In fact, the proposed bid price by the CBIC is below the actual con- 
tract prices of 90% of the manufactured products by market share such as those of 
Lifescan, Roche, and Bayer. 

This in and of itself would be a travesty to let go further and Medicare bene- 
ficiaries will suffer with low cost, low quality products much less if these low ball 
bidders even remain in business. 

Bid Capacity 

The CBIC was supposed to ensure the integrity of bids by ensuring that the se- 
lected providers would be able in total to service the capacity demand of the mar- 
kets they service. The CBIC failed to perform this fiduciary duty. The CBIC re- 
quested all bidders estimate the capacity increase that they could absorb if they won 
a bid. The CBIC was supposed to assess whether this proposed capacity increase 
was indeed accurate and throw out the bids of providers who overstated their poten- 
tial capacity to block out other providers. The CBIC appears to have done no such 
analysis. 

In mail-order diabetic supplies, there are over 500 providers. Only about 20 com- 
panies won bids. What are the other companies to do? In fact, the top 3 companies. 
Liberty, CCS Medical, and Access Medical, totaling a market share over 75% did 
not win bids. In order to meet the same capacity of these top 3 providers, the CBIC 
would have had to select more than the next 50 providers. They obviously did not. 
The drop off in volume of the providers past the top 10 drops off so substantially 
that providers 11 to more than 200 would have to be selected to reach the same 
capacity as the top 3 providers. Since less than 20 providers won and none of the 
top 3 won AND at least 25% were mandated to be small providers, it is obvious that 
the CBIC made no efforts to ensure that unscrupulous bidders didn’t bid low and 
grossly over estimate capacity to knock legitimate companies out of the process. 

At the very least, the CBIC should have capped any provider’s given capacity in- 
crease to an arguably aggressive 20-50% over the capacity for the previous year. 
They did no such thing. In fact, given that it is obvious that the CBIC accepted tre- 
mendous capacity increase estimates from its bidders, substantial capital invest- 
ment will be required by these providers. As per the extremely low bid prices (see 
previous section) these winning bidders will have no resources to even attempt to 
achieve these capacity increases let alone the fact that the creation of a ^owth plat- 
form takes not only money, but time in numerous regards such as acquiring space, 
training people, implementing infrastructure, etc. In fact. The CBIC proposes that 
these winning bidders (who will obviously have to substantially increase their capac- 
ity beyond reason) begin to be the sole providers to Medicare beneficiaries for the 
product categories they won in 3 months! Another example of the bungling of this 
process by the CBIC. 

In light of the above, I implore you to make all due haste in stopping the DME 
Competitive Program until the CBIC can justify its methods in light of the above 
obvious errors. 
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